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SUPPLEMENT 
AUCTIONS 


ENT. “Courtfield,” Packhorse Road, 

- Bessels Green, near Sevenoaks, Detached 
Modern Residence, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
dining room, through-lounge, kitchen, garage, 
central heating, $ acre. Auction July (if not 
sold previously).—Auctioneers: PATTULLO 
AND VINSON, Sevenoaks. Tel, 2329 and 2320. 


COUNTRY LIFE—JUNE 12, 1958 
elassified properties 


OWES, 1.0.W. Superb seafront position 
near yacht clubs, perfect order through- 
out. 3 reception, modern kitchen, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, Lawns and garage.— 
Details FRANCIS PITTIS & SON, Cowes. 


KENT (Preston Farm, Shoreham). 206- 
acre T'.T. and Attested Pedigree Stock 
and Dairy Farm. Farmhouse, 2 cottages, 
ties for 83 (164 acres rich temporary leys and 
lush permanent water meadows, 37% acres 
arable). For Sale by Auction July (unless 
sold previously).—Auctioneers: PATTULLO 
AND VINSON, Sevenoaks, Kent. Tel. 2329 
and 2320. 
NEAR FOWEY, “BRAE,” LANLIVERY 
Convenient for sailing or for summer letting 
and standing in most attractive countryside, 
charming Cornish cottage with delightful 
cottage garden, and having entrance porch, 
2 reception rooms, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, will be offered for sale by public 
auction at an early date (unless previously 
sold privately) and at a very reasonable 
reserve. 
For full particulars apply to: 
GUNTON & EDWARDS 

8, Market Strand, Falmouth (1778), and at 
Port Navas (Constantine 211), Cornwall. 
TAvIsTock, DEVON. The Downhouse 

Estate, comprising delightful Residence, 
Cottage, Bungalow and Farmery of 52 acres. 
Auction Tavistock, June 27, unless sold 
privately.—WARD & CHOWEN, Auctioneers, 
Tavistock. es 
THE BADGES CAFE, Compton Chamber- 

layne, Nr. Salisbury, Wilts. Purpose 
built Bungalow-type Cafe/Restaurant re- 
cently completed, standing almost 1 acre, 
overlooking famous Badges Hills, on main 
A.30 road. Main restaurant 40 ft. by 20 ft. 
Cloakrooms off, kitchen. Living accom.: 
lounge, 2 bedrooms, modern fitted bathroom 
and kitchen, larder off. Parking space 20 
ears. Ready for equipping and opening. 
Offered for sale by Public Auction June 26, 
1958, by Order of the Executrix.—Full 
illustrated particulars from Auctioneers: 
REBBEOK BROS., The Square, Bournemouth. 
(Tel. 5091-4.) 


FOR SALE 


A HOME IN SOUTH BUCKS 
OR WEST MIDDX.? 

Consult H. & B. LENO (Estd. 1898). 
“OAK END ESTATE OFFICE,” GER- 
RARDS CROSS (Tel. 4211-2), and 192-3, 
HIGHSTREET, UXBRIDGE (Tel. 6456-7-8) 

Open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Saturday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 

SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SEORETT, F.A.1., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 

ALLICKEY, Co. Cork, Hire. Very 

desirable modern (5 yrs.) detached free- 
hold Residence, 2 rec., mod. kit. (Rayburn), 
4 bed. (occ. 5), large garage. Garden (over 1 
acre), well laid containing magnificent 
natural rockery. Mains water and electric, 
on main Bantry-Glepgarriff road. On sea’s 
edge with fine view Bantry Bay. Good sea 
and free fresh water fishing and shooting.— 
Box 1658. 

BRIXHAM, DEVON. On shores of beau- 
tiful Torbay. Magnificent stone-built 
detached Residence in acre of beautifully 
aid out grounds. Commanding uninter- 
rupted sea views. 8/9 bedrooms, 3/4 recep-« 
tion rooms, 2 bathrooms, model kitchen with 
Aga cooker, Immaculate throughout, suit- 
able yachtsmen, guest house or as 2 flats.— 
THOMAS JOHN, ¥F.V.1L, Auctioneer and 
Estate Agent, 3, New Road, Brixham, 
Devon. Tel. 2227. 
BROXBOURNE, HERTS. 20 miles Lone 
don. 10 minutes station. An excellent 
secluded detached House, built 1938 on high 
ground, a beautiful spot. 4 bed.j(allh, and c. 
basins), nice bathroom, 2 toilets, large 
lounge, diniug room, kitchen, maid’s room 
with Ideal boiler. Central heating. Oak-strip 
flooring downstairs. Nice garden, 1} acres, 
tennis court, rock gardens, large lily pond 
with waterfalls (balcony overlooks), small 
orchard. Garage (3 cars), wash-house and 
coal sheds. Nicely placed. Freehold £10,000. 
—H. HARNETT, Glenwood, Springfields, 
Broxbourne, Herts. Tel.: Hoddesdon 2480. 
CHARACTER HOUSE of distinction, 
outskirts village, 2 miles Basingstoke. 
Det. and in beautiful order. Cloakrm., 3 rec., 
kit., 4 bed., bathrm. Garage. Nice gardens. 
Main services. £3,600. F’hold.—PARNALL, 
JorDy & HARVEY, Basingstoke (Tel. 2070). 
CHARMING REGENCY HOUSE, 5s. 

Devon coast. 3 rec., 5 bed., 3 bath. Oil 
central heating. Small garden. £7,800 Free- 
hold. Occupation June.—Box 1639. 
COODEN BEACH, SUSSEX. A few 

minutes from golf course, main line 
station and beach. Detached, easily accese 
sible residence in charming seclusion. 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, dressing room/bathroom, 
spacious entrance hall, 2 reception rooms, 
kitchen, Central heating. Secondary stair- 
case, All main services. Ample space for 
garage. Freehold, only £3,900. Additional 
garden land available——StTaings & Co, 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill-on-Sea (Tel. 349). 
CoTswoLpb fringe, London 70 miles by 

road. Miniature estate. Hnchanting 
small modernised XII-century Manor House 
(6 bedrooms). Mullions, stone fabric, panel- 
ling, heating, bathrooms, etc. Stabling, 
garages. Reduced easy-to-run grounds. 
3 superb cottages, small house with fabulous 
fabric (mullioned windows). Grass, woods, 
wonderful view, not isolated, just under 
30 acres. £25,000. No offers, no agents, 
—Box 1653. 


DEVON (between Exeter and Taunton), 
seclusion with accessibility, outskirts 
village, good bus service, glorious panoramic 
views. Substantial brick country house. 
2 rec., staff room, 4 bed. (h, and c. in 2), 
bath., annexe (self-contained or part of main 
house), 1 rec., 3 bed., bath. Main services. 
Cottage (let). Multi-purpose outbidgs. 
Pleasant grdn. and 10 acres rich meadowland 
(grazing can yield £150 p.a.). Frhid., £7,900. 
—Details Chartered Auctioneers: THORNE & 
CARTER, Cullompton (Tel. 3333), or RIPPON, 
BOSWELL & Co., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


DEVON (8 miles Exeter and Newton 
Abbot), 240-acre Farm for sale at 
£12,500, with immediate possession, or at 
Michaelmas. Fine old house of character 
(6 bed., bath., 2 rec.), pair cottages; excellent 
range farm buildings. Main electricity and 
water. Fertile land comparatively level.— 
Hewitt & Co., 19, Barnfield Road, Exeter, 


EVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 

RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE (in 
amalgamation with Herbert Fulford and 
Chorley), 82, Queen Street, Exeter. 


EVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 

SMALL.—Consult Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 


ESSEX/SUFFOLK BORDER. A very 
well preserved 16th-century detached 
House of great character in picturesque 
large village, with outbuildings and either 
14 acres or 74 acres. Lounge hall, 2 rec., 
kitchen, etc., 4 bed., dressing room, 2 bath- 
rooms. Main services and central heating. 
Spacious, well lighted rooms, finely carved 
beams, no low ceilings. R.V. £40. Freehold 
£4,250 with 14 acres (mostly paddock) 
bounded by stream. Extra 64 acres paddock 
optional at £250.—(Ref. 3169), H. J. 
TURNER & SON, F.A.1., Sudbury, Suffolk. 
Tel. 2833/4. 


FYFIELD, ESSEX. 24 miles London, 50 
mins. by car. 24 miles Central Line. In 
lovely country but not isolated, a House with 
lounge hall, 2 reception, 6 bed. (2 basins), 
bath., kit., scullery. Lovely view all win- 
dows. Central heating throughout. Charm- 
ing garden with orchard (plums, apples, 
damsons).Garage (2 cars), stable, main water, 
electricity, septic tank drainage. 2 acres. 
£5,250.—Tel. Fyfield 249 or write Box 
1652. 

LOS./MON. BORDER. Attractive small 

house, freehold. Excellent order, 3-4 bed- 
rooms, all services, near village, on main bus 
route. Garden and paddock.—Box 1641. 


[RELAND. BATTERSBY & CoO., Estate 

Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


ESWICK. Modern detached Residence 

in approx. 24 acres, fine views, river 
Greta one boundary. Photo, plan, details 
from W. F. HODGSON, Goatfield, Keswick, 
Cumberland. 


ERSTHAM, SURREY. 600 ft. up, 

green belt. (London 35 mins. electric 
train.) Unusually attractive architect- 
designed (1929) Residence, in 4 acre. Paved 
rose garden. Ornamental hedged terrace. 
Distant views. 2 double bedrooms, lounge 
(26 ft. by 14 ft. 6 in.), dining recess, bath- 
room, kitchen. Garage (18 {t.). Main elec- 
tricity, gas, water. Freehold. Possession. 
Offers over £5,000.—Tel. Merstham 2116. 

INSTER, THANET. For sale, an old 

timber-framed farmhouse of great 
antiquity with original architectural charac- 
ter. Probably contemporary with Minster 
Abbey. Poor condition but capable of reno- 
vation.— Particulars from ALFRED SAVILL 
AND SONS, Chartered Surveyors, 51a, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: 
Holborn 5741). 


OUTSKIRTS small country town, S.W. 

Norfolk. Det. mod. Res. 2 rec. 4 bed. 
All mod. cons. Delightful gardens, riding 
stables, garages, 11 pig styes, old tithe barn, 
14 acres pastures. Possession.—HAWKER 
AND WITTON, Thetford, Norfolk. 


SUITABLE deep litter, broilers, etc., a 
good house and extensive premises. 
South-east of Grantham. Ref. 218.— 
BalLkEys, 74, High Street, Grantham. 
YEovit. Superbly situated, beautifully 
built pre-war House. Splendid view. Aga, 
Agamatic, part central heating. One of 
Yeovil’s finest 3/4 bedroom houses. £4,450 
including adjacent building plot.—Box 1651. 
———————————— 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


AMBRIDGE 15 MILES. The most 
attractive convenient-sized Manor House, 
WITCHFORD HOUSE, near Ely, fully 
modernised and in first-class order. 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 6 bedrooms, nursery, 2 bath- 
rooms and excellent domestic quarters. Main 
water and electricity, central heating, mod- 
ern drainage. Together with the adjoining 
farmery of 27 acres with Attested dairy 
premises. Vacant possession. Price freehold 
for the whole, £6,500, or would divide if re- 
quired. For further particulars apply 
Messrs. BIDWELL & Sons, Chartered Sur- 
veyors and Land Agents, Head Office, 2, 
King’s Parade, Cambridge, and at Ely, 
Ipswich and London. 
DEVON (11 miles Exeter). 100-acre At- 
tested Farm at low price of £8,500 to 
effect quick sale. Very productive, compara- 
tively level land. Attractive brick and 
slated house (5 bed., bath., 2 rec.). Main 
electricity. Ample farm buildings.—HEWwITT 
AND Co., 19, Barnfield Road, Exeter. 
EAST DEVON, within easy reach of coast, 
T.T. and Attested Holding, 64 acres. 
Charming modernised old-world residence. 
Modern buildings with 312 battery cages. 
Ample water, own e.l. plant. £7,800.—R. 
AND C. SNELL, Axminster. } 
ENT AND SUSSEX BORDER. 
Grazing Farm with excellent shooting 
facilities. 100 acres of marsh, 40 acres wood- 
land, 50 acres arable, 210 acres good pasture. 
Farmhouse, 3 cottages, buildings, etc. Price 
£21,500.—Box 1640. 
ID-DEVON. 2-acre Redland Poultry 
Holding, delightfully situated, modern 
residence, main electric and water. Garage. 
Large deep house. Price £4,500.—Box 1628. 
PERIOD FARMHOUSE, 3 beds, 2 recep- 
tion, kitchen, bathroom, w.c., etc. 30 
acres excellent grassland. Newly-built T.T. 
cowshed for 15. Dairy. Loose boxes. Barn, 
etc., 10 miles Uttoxeter, Lichfield, 8 Burton. 
£6,750.— WALKER, Swarbourne Farm, New- 
borough End, Staffs. é 5 
OMERSET. Crown Estate Commis- 
sioners. To let by tender at Michaelmas, 
1958. Small country House of character in 
south Somerset with 337 acres of land form- 
ing T.T. Attested Dairy and Stock rearing 
farm. Good buildings, ties for 52 cows,-5 
modernised cottages, good water supply, 
mains electricity. Sporting rights over 1,100 
acres may also be available. Tenders to 
be submitted by June 30.—Particulars 


and permit to view, price 2s. 6d. from 
Crown Estate Office, 11,  Billetfield, 
Taunton. Tel. 3205. 

WANTED 

COUNTRY RESIDENCE, preferably 


some farm buildings with not less than 
15 acres. Lodge/cottage. Within 20 miles of 
Cambridge.—PROFESSOR BEVERIDGH, 299, 
Milton Road, Cambridge. Tel. 58143. 


BUNGALOWS FOR SALE 


OU’LL always be proud of your Guild- 
wood Cedar Bungalow and you'll never 
be cold!—Full details of wide range from 
GUILDORETE, LTD., Dept. 58, Artington, 
Guildford, Surrey (Tel.: Guildford 67322-4) 


SHOP PREMISES 


= Sh £ 
ORSET. Block of freehold Shops, 
Offices, etc., centre of, market town 
south of England. Gross rents £825 per 
annum, For sale at £8,000. Profitable 
investment.—H. W. DIBBEN AND OCoO., 
Solicitors, West Borough, Wimborne, Dorset. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


PEEBLESSHIRE, 16 miles Edinburgh. 
Desirable upper Flat stone-built villa, 
facing south, village green, river. 1 rec., 2 
bed., kit., bathroom, Mains supplies, Garden. 
Room for garage. Ideal for retirement.— 
Mrs. Woop, ‘‘Leven Bank,’ West Linton. 
RETTY VILLAGE. N.W. Suffolk. New 
det. Res. 2 rec., 3 bed. All mod. cons. 
% acre garden. Garage. Immediate poss. 
—HAWKER & WITTON, Thetford, Norfolk. 


ARMY & NAVY STORES, Westminster, 
S.W.1, for reliable removals (home and 
overseas), warehouse, furniture deposi- 
tories, excellent storage.—Estimates free. 
Chiswick 8446 (or Victoria 1234). 
HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD. 

Illustrated booklet of information, CL. 
104, free on request.—PitT & Scott, Lrp., 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4. 
Passages arranged. 


ADNORSHIRE-— HEREFORDSHIRE 
Border. Unique Residential property 
comprising 2 cottages, outbuildings, garden 
and grounds 23 acres, bounded by excellent 
trout stream and first class all-round sport- 
ing facilities available in vicinity. Secluded 
position. Ideal country retreat. £2,600.— 
GREENLANDS LTD., Estate Agents, Hereford. 
GHEEN GATE, Richmond Park. Modern 
3-bedroomed detached Residence with 
garage. Select location. Freehold £5,500,— 
Details from Sole Agents: P. N. DEWE AND 
Co., 42, College Road, Harrow. Tel. HAR- 
row 4288. 
OMERSET. For private sale, det. 
Georgian House, 12 m. Bristol. 3 rec., 
4-5 bed. Old estab. gdn., orchard. Ex. cond. 
1} acres. £6,500.—Partics.: Grey House, 
Yatton, nr. Bristol. 


COETAGE £750, or two £1,250. Charm- 
ing vil. iu fold of hills. 3m. Audley End 
(main line Lond.-Camb.). Each 4 rooms, e. 
and w. on site, no mod, con.—View HOLLAND, 
Bidr., Arkesden. Then Tel. CHA, 7000, 


SUFFOLK. Charming Period Cot., wealth 

oak beams, 2 rec., kit., 3 bed., dressing 
rm., bath, ,toilet, cocktail bar. Beautiful gdns., 
summer hse., lilypond, greenhse, grge, out- 
bldgs., fruit cage. 3 acres. £5,000.—Box 1660, 


HUesoONs LTD. for Removals and 
Storage, Wilton Road, Victoria, S.W.1. 
VIC. 0082 and Brighton 23422. 
JOSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with the 
splendid reputation, cut removal cost 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 
Whitfield Street, W.1 (MUSeum 2411). 
P'!CKFORDS. Removers and _ storers. 
Local, distance or overseas removals. 
Complete — service. First-class storage. 
Branches in all large towns. Head Office, 
102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 (Tel. 
CAN, 4444). 
REMOVALS to all parts are safe in the 
hands of DAVIES, TURNER & Co., Lip. 
(Established 1870), 4, Lower Belgrave St., 
London, S.W.1. SLOane 3455. Air removals 
to the Continent a speciality. Send for 
brochure. 


Fine, 


TO LET ' 
Furnished 


A BRAND NEW, beautifully furnisheg 
s/c Flat. 2 large bedrooms, lounge, d 
ing, kitchen. Garage. Seafront. For long k 
—ErTcHES, St. Rumons, Seaford, Sussex. 
URN. HOUSE near Crawley, stands 
alone 3 bedrooms, garden, garage. Box 1657 
LUXURY FLATS, WARWICKSHIRE 
Elizabethan Mansion in beautiful grounds 
recently converted, well furnished and 
equipped flats from £6 6s, Central heating 
CHW, all amenities. Banbury 7, Leamin; 
ton Spa 12, Stratford-on-Avon 15 miles.— 
Write for brochure, Avon Carrow, Avot 


\Dassett, Warwicks. 


RANKSBOROUGH HALL, Langham 
nr. Oakham. -Luxury Furnished F 
just completed; modern decor and furnit 
beautiful surroundings. From 4 gns. pel 
week.— Write S. C, ALLONBY, Stanford-on 
Soar, Loughborough. . 
S°CUTH CHEAM, SURREY. A post-wai 
det. house to let furnished for one year 
8 mins. stn. Ex. res. pos, 4 mins. golf clul 
and downs. Good order, large plot. «+ 
bedrms., 2 reception rooms, tiled bathrm 
large kit., cloaks. Garage. £15 15s. p.w 
inc.—MORGAN, BAINES & BLACKFORD, opp 
stn., Sutton, Sy. VIG. 6606. ( 
STONE COTTAGE on Exmoor. Furn 
ished. 4-5 bed. Some fishing available 
Riding. 7 guineas week summer, 5 winter.— 
HARRISON BARHAM, Ipswich. 
TORQUAY. High-class Furnished Bunga 
lows suitable for up to 6 persons. 3 bed 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge with pictur 
window giving wide unsurpassed views oye 
beautiful Torbay, dining annexe, modern kit 
chen, ete. Garage. Excellent value, 8-2! 
guineas per week, according to season,.— 
TORBAY VISTA, LTD., 154, Courtenay St. 
Newton Abbot, Devon. j 


Unfurnished 


WARWICKSHIRE. Rectory nr. Welles 
bourne. 3 public rms., 6 bed., garage 

stabling, gardener’s cott.—Partics. 

Agent, Estate Office, Walton, Warwick. 


FLATS TO LET 


HY not live Cornish Riviera? And avoii 
winter.—See Personal Column. 


WANTED 


BRIGHTON area within 10 miles. Moder 
Bungalow or Chalet of character, woo 
block floors. In woodland setting. Up t 
approx. £5,000.—Box 1650. { 
DETACHED Cottage, electric and main 
Retired couple.—Box 1659. - 
LA RGE dilapidated Country Mansion, free 
hold, with up to 30 acres. Agents invited 
—Write SHARLAND, Blackmore, Essex, 
RGENTLY WANTED. Well-built, com 
fortable country house with 2-3 receptior 
5-7 bed. 10-50 acres of good paddock. Cot 
tage, some buildings or a small farmery a 
advantage but not essential. Price dependen 
on condition and character of property 
Within 80 miles south-west, west or north 
west of London. Details to Lord, c/o F. I 
MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Te 
Reg. 2481. 


WANTED TO RENT 


U NFURNISHED 2/3-bedroom House, gai 

_. den, garage. No children. Surrey, Susse: 
Daily reach West London, 
Box 1603. 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


LARGE Country Mansions wanted fi 

' demolition or partial demolition. To 
pr paid before work commences.- 
CRAWLEY DEMOLITION CO., ‘‘Martyns, 
Langley Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. ~ 


MORTGAGES 


FIRST AND SECOND MORTGAGE: 
available for Farms and other propert 
and to those who benefit under Wills, Trust 
Marriage Settlements, ete.—ATCHISON & Co 
11, Duke of York Street, London, S.W.1. 
ORTGAGES. Shops, Offices, Flats, Fla! 
let Houses, Factories, Town & Countr 
Houses.—TALLACK Stott & Co., LTD., 3) 
Mitre Street, London. E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


VALUATIONS 


THROUGHOUT Kent and Sussex. Fre 

hold property, furniture and effects.- 

Le ee MAtTTA, 70, King Street, Maidston 
el. : 


fror 


Long lease.- 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYOR: 
AND VALUERS 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDE! 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern cou 
try.—PreTty & ELLIs, Amersham (Tel. 2’ 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206 
BERkKs, BUCKS and surrounding Cour 
ties. Town and Country Properties of a 
types. — MARTIN & POLE (incorporatir 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Readin 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Cavershan 
Wokingham and HighWycombe. 


WEST COUNTRY removal specialists, 
export packers and shippers. High 
recommendations. Estimates free.—BLATCH- 
FORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS, LTD., Exeter 
(Tel. 56261-2). 


BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRIC1 
—Agents: STAINES & Co. (Est. 1892 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill (Tel. 349). 
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BERKSHIRE, NEAR ABINGDON 

THE MANOR FARM, DRAYTON AND 

MARCHAM MILL FARM, MARCHAM 
IMPORTANT ATTESTED STOCK, DAIRY AND ARABLE FARM 
i é feet With AN ATTRACTIVE 


FARM RESIDENCE part 
dating from the 17th cen- 


AN 


tury. Hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, dress- 
ing room, bathroom, 


kitchen with Aga. 
Main electricity, water and 
gas. 
Excellent hunter stabling 
and paddock. Substantial 
ranges of farm buildings 
and large concreted yards. 
: 15 cottages. 
: soe First-class arable land and 
oe rich feeding pastures. 
ABOUT 835 ACRES WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN 3 MAJOR LOTS PRIVATE!.Y OR BY 
AUCTION LATER 


Agents: Strurr & PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, Head Office, as 
14, St. Giles, Oxford (Tel. 55232), 


RURAL ESSEX 


In lovely country 45 minutes from Liverpool St., enjoying the amenities of a well-known 
country estate. 


A PLANTAGENET MANOR HOUSE 
RECENTLY MODERNISED 


above, or 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
6 BEDROOMS, 4 BATH- 
ROOMS, CLOAKROOM 


LUXURY KITCHEN 
AND SITTING ROOM 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


Main electricity and water, 


FOR SALE 


Agents: 
Strutt & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, Coval Hall, Chelmsford (Tel. 4681), 
or Head Office, as above. 


WEST SUSSEX 


Billingshurst 3 miles. Horsham 7 miles, with express train to London within the hour. 


A MODERN GEORGIAN STYLE COUNTRY HOUSE 
BUILT IN 1912 WITH CHARMING ELEVATIONS IN A DELIGHTFUL 
SECLUDED SETTING WITH GOOD VIEWS — 

Very suitable for school, nursing home or for conversion into flats or 
smaller houses. 


Large hall, 6 reception and 

3 other ground floor rooms, 

23 bedrooms, 2-3 bath- 
rooms, 2 cloakrooms. 


Modern offices. 
Main electricity and water. 


Stone terrace. Tennis lawn. 


Site for tennis courts. 
Beautiful lawns and wood- 
land. 


In all about 81/4 acres. 


Ser 


e, ees ee ; Rec ks ba 
AIR OF COTTAGES AND LAND 


SUITABLE FOR PLAYING FIELD 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


Joint Agents: HENRY SmirtH & Son, Horsham (Tel. 3271) 
Strutt & PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


E. J. BROOKS & SON 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS 


54, BROAD STREET, BANBURY, OXFORDSHIRE. 


GLOUCESTER HOUSE, BEAUMONT STREET,OXFORD. (Tel. 453% 


BERKSHIRE (OXFORD 10 MILES) 
A SUPERBLY APPOINTED MILL HOUSE in charming secluded position. 


5 bed., 2 bath., 2 excellent 
rec., large kitchen and 
utility room. 


Central Heating. 


Excellent out-buildings 
and garages. 


Trout stream and several 


paddocks. 


IN ALL 8 ACRES. FREEHOLD £11,000 


STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. (@ROsvenor 3056) 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


SUPPLEMENT—13 


By direction of Mrs. Douglas Gordon. 
NEVER BEFORE IN THE MARKET 


SURREY — HANTS BORDER 
FULBROOK HOUSE, ELSTEAD 


In a magnificent position on high ground with panoramic views over three counties. 
Excellent train service from Guildford or Farnham. 


LUTYEN’S HOUSE 
built of Bargate stone 
with a mellow tiled roof 
and is in excellent order 

throughout. 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
6 principal bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 4 staff rooms. 


Central heating. 
Main electricity. 
Mains water being installed. 


2 EXCELLENT 
COTTAGES 


Garage for 5 cars. 


Grounds, which have been the subject of illustrated articles in ‘Country Life’, include 
terraced and woodland garden, kitchen garden. 
IN ALL ABOUT 22 ACRES FOR SALE 

Sole Agents: Strut? & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


COTSWOLDS, NEAR BADMINTON 


LOVELY PERIOD STONE MANOR HOUSE 
MODERNISED AND EQUIPPED WITH ALL COMFORTS AND 


Hall, 3 reception, 4 princi- 

pal bedrooms, 3 dressing 

rooms, 3 principal bath- 

rooms. Staff accommoda- 
tion. 

Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
Lovely garden. 

In addition excellent 
range of hunter stabling 
2 good cottages and a 
market garden _ holding, 
with house and buildings. 


ABOUT 12 ACRES 
with possession 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR THE HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD WITH 
THE GARDEN AT A VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


COWARD, JAMES & MORRIS, 14, New Bond Street, Bath (Tel. 3150), or 
StrutTr & PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, Head Office as above. 


By direction of Col. Grenville-Grey. 


WILTSHIRE — GLOUCESTERSHIRE BORDER 


Lechlade 5 miles, Swindon 6 miles, Cirencester 15 miles. 
CHARMING REGENCY RESIDENCE, SUITABLE FOR CONVERSION 
WESTROP HOUSE, HIGHWORTH 


3 reception, modern do- 
mestic offices, 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Staff flat and staff cottage. 
Part central heating. 
All main services. 


Fine garden. Garage and 
stable block. 


Building land with plan- 
ning permission. 
A period cottage. 
A pair of cottages. 


WITH POSSESSION 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN 7 LOTS IN JULY 
(unless sold previously) 


Solicitors: Messrs. BARNETT, TUSON & Co., 


Auctioneers: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above, or 
14, St. Giles, Oxford (Tel. 55232) 


T. A. GOSLING, racer. 
Auctioneer, 5a, ST. PETER STREET, HEREFORD (Tel. 3175) 
By Direction of the Executors of the Estate of the late A. Medlicott. 


BRECONSHIRE — HEREFORDSHIRE BORDER 
In the lovely Wye Valley, 5 miles Hay-on-Wye, 11 miles Brecon 26 miles Hereford. 
BROOKLANDS, THREE COCKS 
A delightful Residential Property with 2 miles of excellent trout fishing 


The Property comprises 
a charming Residence 
containing hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, 4 bed- 


rooms (h. and ¢.), box- 
room, bathroom, 2 w.cs, 
domestic offices. Mains 


electricity. Telephone. Cen- 
tral heating. Piped water 
supply. Modern sanitation. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
Lovely garden. Two miles 
of excellent trout fishing 
from both banks in one 
fine stretch. Also about 

172 acres of first-class 

pasture land, as let. 


For sale by auction in Lots, at the Crown Hotel, Hay-on-Wye, on THURS- 
3, 1958, at 2.30 p.m., With vacant possession of the Residence 
and half of Fishing on completion of purchase. Vacant possession of other 
half of Fishing at end of season. 
Solicitor: R. TREVOR GRIFFITHS, EsQ., Hay-on-Wye (Tel. 12). - 


DAY, JULY 


Viewing solely by appointment with the Agents. 


CONVENIENCE 


a We 3 


Joint Sole Agents: 


117, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
(London Wall 3026). 


The 17} acres of land subject to tenancy. 
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FOX & SONS 


By order of the Executors of Mrs. M. C. McClintock, dec. 


SUPPLEMENT—14 


BRIGHTON 
WORTHING 


BEAULIEU—HAMPSHIRE 


Situated on high ground commanding delightful views and 
lying about 1 mile from the village 


BOURNEMOUTH 
SOUTHAMPTON 


UNDOUBTEDLY ONE OF THE FINEST 
PERIOD PROPERTIES AVAILABLE ON 
WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Half a mile from the seashore, 6 miles Worthing. 


THE WELL-TIMBERED AGRICULTURAL AND 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


WILLEY PLACE, 
FARNHAM, SURREY 


Situated on the main A381 road, 2 miles Farnham, 7 miles 
Alton, and 40 miles London. 


FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
having delightful elevations and standing within 


A SUPERB EXAMPLE OF AN ELIZABETHAN- 
STUART MANOR HOUSE, completely modernised. 
Tastefully decorated, luxuriously appointed. 5 bed- 
rooms (2h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, magnificent lounge, oak 
panelled dining room, drawing room, breakfast room, 


unusually charming gardens. 4 principal and 3 staff 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, sun lounge, 
staff sitting room, cloaks, kitchen with Aga cooker. 
2 garages. Main electricity, central heating. Charming 
grounds beautifully laid out, kitchen garden and wood- 


kitchen. Central heating. Main services. Garage for 3. 
The Grounds are a delightful feature. 

1 ACRE. FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 

Fox & Sons,41, Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel. Worthing 6120 


BORDERING THE NEW FOREST 


Enjoying complete seclusion on edge of a village. 
soponvomnemaneyes : 
pe vd 


land, about 61/2 ACRES. Price £10,000. Held on 
Annual Lease at ground rent of £10 p.a. 
The Freehold can be purchased. 
Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old sae Road, Bournemouth 
mel 6 Fi 


MID-SUSSEX 
Delightfully situated with views over open farmland, main 

line station 14 miles. aienoteeeee i 
9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, billiard AN Teele es SLE feaaae ee e ; 


room and offices. - os & if 


COTTAGE with walled kitchen garden. SEVERAL 
OTHER COTTAGES. SMALL FARMERY 


Matured Woodlands. 
IN ALL ABOUT 122 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE MAJOR ‘ 
PORTION ae * hay RS Li 


i 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, well-fitted 
kitchen. Integral garage. Main services. Smal] secluded 
garden. PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. 
Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


rN LEED 


Delightful 17th-century House, beautifully restored 
“and modernised. 

3-4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 sitting rooms, hall, modern 

kitchen with Aga cooker. 2 garages. Main services. 

Central heating. Range of 3 loose boxes. Tying for 

3 cows. Greenhouse. Picturesque garden. Excellent 

kitchen garden. Orchard and paddock. About 3 acres. 

PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 

Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. 


Auction as a whole or in Lots at The Bush Hotel, 
Farnham on July 28, 1958 (unless previously sold). 


Solicitors: Messrs. PRESTON & REDMAN, Hinton House, 
Hinton Rd., Bournemouth. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 32/34 London Rd., 
Southampton Tel. 25155 (4 lines). 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) 
SURREY—HAMPSHIRE BORDER 


Delightful rural surroundings, close to village and buses. On rising ground, commanding 
distant southerly views. Main line station (electric to Waterloo), 3 miles. Farnham 5 miles. 
“THE OLD COTTAGE,” Dockenfield, nr. Farnham 


4, CASTLE STREET, 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5274-5) 


20, HIGH STRERT, 
HASLEMERE (Tel. 1207-8) 


ETWEEN GODALMING AND HASLEMERE. Older Period Cottage with 
magnificent south views, 1 hr. London. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception, 
offices, Ideal. Main water and electricity. Garage space, under 14 ACRE. 
PRICE £3,350. Sole Agents: Godalming Office. 


OUTH OF GODALMING. Spacious Country Bungalow Residence on village 
fringe. London 1 hour. 4 bedrooms, 2 bath., 2 good reception. Radiators. 


A modernised 
16th-century residence 
converted and embrac- 


Garage and outhouses. Nearly 2, ACRES FREEHOLD. Offers about £4,500. 
Godalming Office. 


RAYSWOOD, NR. HASLEMERE. Close to Village Green and church. 2 miles 
station (Waterloo 55 mins.). 1/2 hourly bus service. PRETTY DETACHED 
BUNGALOW adjoining farmlands and with lovely view to Hindhead. 3 bed., 
bath., w.c., entrance lobby, living room, kitchen-cum-dining room. Main water and 


ing many _ interesting 
period features. 

5 bedrooms (2 basins), 

2 bathrooms, 2 reception 

rooms, lounge hall, cloak- 

room, modern kitchen. 


Central heating ; main water, 


gas, electric light and power, 
modern drainage. : 


Garage for 3. Stabling. 
Garden and Paddock, 


electricity. Rayburn cooker, modern drainage. Space for garage. Sheltered garden. 
£3,500 FREEHOLD. Haslemere Office. 


ELIGHTFUL VILLAGE NEAR HASLEMERE. Waterloo 1 hr. Small resi- 
dential and agricultural property with modern 4-bedroom house. Excellent approx. 112 ACRES ee — aes = 
farm buildings and 14 ACRES with stream. FREEHOLD. RECOMMENDED. FOR SALE BY AUCTION OR PRIVATELY MEANWHILE 


£5,500. Sole Agents: Godalming Office. WarnhanOfiee 


DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE 


STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Established 1772 
Tel. STROUD 675/6 


Also at DURSLEY 
Tel. DURSLEY 2695 


By direction of Captain R. A. Bonham-Christie. 


COTSWOLDS 


A rural setting on outskirts of pretty Cotswold village, 
accessible to Minchinhampton, Tetbury, Stroud and 
Cirencester 


COTSWOLDS 


On the lower slopes adjoining the Berkeley Vale, close to the 
pretty village of Uley, and Stinchcombe golf course. 


By direction of Mrs. Govier. 


COTSWOLDS 


Occupying & quiet position commanding superb views and 
within easy reach of excellent bus services to Stroud 
(4 miles), Gloucester (6 miles) and Cheltenham (10 miles). 


Es 


A delightful detached small Cotswold Residence 
known as 


PARK HOUSE, . 
THE PARK, PAINSWICK 


Hall, 3 reception, domestic offices, 3 bedrooms, bathroom 
; and w.c. 


Main electricity and water. 


Charming garden. 


Together with the adjoining PASTURE FIELD, having 
an area of nearly 5 ACRES 


Garage space. ° 


ROCKSTOWES HOUSE, ULEY 
Character house suitable for modernisation. : 2 reception, 
offices with Rayburn, 4 bedrooms, dressing room and 
bathroom.’ Suite of 4 rooms above. 
Garage. Stabling. IN ALL 2 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,850 


STONE COTTAGE, AVENING®: 
Hall, 2 living rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom.and w.c. 
** Main electricity. Central heating. Garden ground, 

FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR AUCTION JULY 


Vacant possession of the whole on completion. 


AUCTION SALE, JUNE 23 
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R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


NORTH WEST NORFOLK 


Overlooking Scolt Head Bird Sanctuary. Wildfowling, sailing and championship golf course all within easy motoring distance, 
s: ane . BURNHAM NORTON " ts \ 
LODGE 


PANELLED HALL, CLOAKROOM 
KITCHEN WITH AGA 
40-FT. DRAWING ROOM 
DINING ROOM 
7 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS. 
GARAGE. STABLING 
2 MODERNISED COTTAGES 


Main electricity and water. 
5 ACRES 
For Sale together with a fine 
740-ACRE VEGETABLE, CORN 
AND BEEF FARM 


or separately ; 


SUPPLEMENT—I5 


Tel. MAYfair 


0023-4 130, MOUNT STREET, 


LONDON, W.1 


: FOR SALE (with Vacant Possession) BY AUCTION on TUESDAY, JULY 8, at 2.30 p.m. 
: Solicitors: Messrs. KENNETH F. M. Busu & Co., 11, New Conduit Street, King’s Lynn (Tel. 3144). 

Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers’ Offices as above, or 2, Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. 27161, 3 lines). 
. CAM BRI DG ES H I RE 9 miles south from Norwich in eid abe! One 4 mile from main line station 
5) * . ee, * , Ld) 4 ) 2 3 ~ 
| 6 miles from Cambridge, adjoining the Cambridge to Bedford road. A SKILFULLY WORERNIBED 
- AN OUTSTANDING TITHE-FREE RESIDENTIAL 17th-CENTURY MILL AND MILL HOUSE 


AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
THE DRY DRAYTON ESTATE OF 1,117 ACRES 
including 


SCOTLAND FARM 
MODEL ATTESTED DAIRY AND CORN GROWING FARM OF 813 ACRES 


With all modern amenities happily combined with period features. 


Hall, cloakroom, lovely 
drawing room and 3 other 
reception rooms, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, and 3 bath- 
rooms (including master 
suite). Main electricity 
and water. Oil-fired central 
heating. Basins in bed- 
rooms. Modern offices. Aga 
cooker. Modern cottage. 


GARAGES FOR 3 
SQUASH COURT 
16 ACRES pleasant 


Attractive Georgian residence. Excellent buildings. 
orn dryer. 22 modern cottages. 
Separate self-contained intensive poultry and pig rearing farms. 


RECTORY FARM OF 196 ACRES 
| CHURCH FARM OF 64 ACRES 


THE WHOLE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


gardens 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS 


ON JULY 4 AT CAMBRIDGE 


WOODLAND AND ROUGH GRAZING BOUNDED BY A STREAM WITH 


Solicitors: Messrs. SIMPSON & MASON, and WILSON & WILSON, Rushden, Northants 


Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers, 1, Guildhall Street, Cambridge 
(Tel. 54233/4), Market Place, Stowmarket (Tel. 384/5), or as above. 


COARSE FISHING 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & Sons, 
2, Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. 27161), or as above. 


And at STOWMARKET, NORWICH, BURY ST. EDMUNDS, CAMBRIDGE, HADLEIGH and HOLT 


SUNNINGDALE 
Tel.: Ascot 63 and 64 


CHANCELLORS & CO. 


and at Ascot 
Tel.: 1 and 2 


FAVOURITE ASCOT AREA 


On the edge of the village, 1 mile station (Waterloo 45 min- 
utes). Good ’bus and coach services. 


A CHARMING COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 
with whitened rose-clad walls. 4 bed., 2 bath., 2 rec. 
2 garages. All main services, Really delightful garden. 
ABOUT 1/2 ACRE. 
FREEHOLD £6,250 


Sole Agents: CHANCELLORS & Co., as above. 


Established 
1759 


SUNNINGDALE 


In a private road, almost adjacent to Chobham Common, 
and Wentworth Golf Course. Few mins. station, shops 
and ’bus route. 

BeeL Oe at - 


‘ 


= : : f 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE with 
south aspect. 3 bed., half-tiled bathroom, oak-panelled 
hall, 2 rec., loggia, brick garage. THE GARDEN is a 
most attractive feature and extends to about 1/72 ACRE. 
FREEHOLD £5,000 
Recommended by Agents: CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. 


DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON 


NEWBURY 


NEWBURY 3 MILES 


On the Hants-Berks border with markets at Newbury, 
Reading and Basingstoke. 


AN ATTESTED DAIRY AND MIXED FARM 
known as 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE FARM, HEADLEY 


comprising a square farmhouse containing 4 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 sitting rooms, kitchen, etc. 


Main water and electricity. 


EXCELLENT SET OF BRICK BUILDINGS 


including cowhouses for 37 with tubular fittings, barns, 
boxes, Danish piggery, etc. 


PAIR OF COTTAGES AND A BUNGALOW 
Useful heavy yielding land of medium loam. 


146 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN 2 OR 3 LOTS ON 
JULY 26, 1958. 


BERKSHIRE—WILTSHIRE BORDER 


A FERTILE DAIRY AND STOCK FARM OF 

405 ACRES including an old character Farmhouse of 

brick and stone, farm buildings with modern double 

cowhouse for 58, Dutch barn, boxes, ete. Good cottage 
or bailiff’s house. 


Land almost entirely rich pasture. 


Re J. J. Froude, dee’d, 

NEW BARN FARM, 
BUCKLEBURY, BERKSHIRE 
Between Newbury and Reading. 

A CORN AND STOCK FARM of about 240 ACRES 


of useful light land. Pair of cottages and an exceptional 
SET OF FARM BUILDINGS 


AUCTION LATER 


ADBURY FARM, NEAR NEWBURY 


A USEFUL STOCK AND SPORTING FARM OF 

241 ACRES with substantial yards and buildings suitable 

for rearing of beef-type stores. Old gabled farmhouse. 
Good grazing parklands, woods and spinneys. 


AUCTION LATER 


FINCHAMPSTEAD RIDGES 


Beautiful retired situation away from all traffic. Amidst 
lovely surroundings yet accessible to ’bus route, ele. 


A CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER. 5-6 bed., 3 bath., pretty hall, 3 ree., 
playroom, ete. Double brick-built garage. Central heating. 
Main Services. VERY ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS with 
masses of choice rhododendrons and some lovely forest 
trees. ABOUT 5 ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY £8,500 
Recommended by Agents, CHANCELLORS & Co., as above. 


Tel. 
1 and 2144-5-6 


BERKSHIRE 


Close to the Berkshire Downs, about 12 miles from Newbury. 


THE HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE ARABLE FARM OF 


88 ACRES 
known as 
MIDDLE BOCKHAMPTON FARM, 
LAMBOURN 


comprising an old FARMHOUSE OF CHARACTER 
containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms and 
offices. 
Main water and electricity connected. 


SMALL SET OF BUILDINGS 


Two grass paddocks and remainder open arable land of a 
productive loam over chalk. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON JULY 26, 1953 


SUPPLEMENT—16 


16, ARCADE STREET, 


Teste WOODCOCKS 


Ipswich 54352 


NORWICH CITY 5 MILES 


Extended views over Yare Valley. 


DIGNIFIED REGENCY RESIDENCE, CENTRE OWN PARKLAND 


8 lofty reception rooms, 
8-13 bedrooms, 5 bath- 
rooms. Mains electricity. 
Oil-fired hot water and part 
central heating. Inexpen- 
sive grounds, fine old trees, 
small lake. Substantial 
buildings, cowhouse for 11. 
8 good cottages. Ideal 
private occupation or club, 
school, rest home, etc. 


17 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. PRICE £8,750 
Full details and photos of Sole Agents, Ipswich Office. 


ON AN EAST ANGLIAN BROAD 


With direct access to sailing water. 


There is a railed slip-way from the delightful secluded grounds of this 

QGentieman’s Detached Residence in first-class order. Cloaks, oak-panelled 

lounge (24 ft. by 17 ft.), dining room, study, games room (34 ft, by 26 ft.), 6 

bedrooms (3 basins), 3 bathrooms. Mains electricity. 2 fine. garages. IN ALL 

ABOUT 2 ACRES. A beautifully maintained property. FREEHOLD £7,500 
Recommended by Ipswich Office. 


EAST SUFFOLK 
Easy run Aldeburgh, golf and sailing. 


A Well-appointed Regency Period Residence, in partly walled, secluded 
grounds, rll timbered, with useful paddock and small field. Cloaks (h. and ¢.), 
lofty drawing room and study; sitting room, dining room; attractively equipped 
kitchen (“Bsse’”’, “English Rose” units), 5 principal bedrooms, 2 secondary (3 
basins), 3 modern bathrooms. Mains electricity and water. Garage. Stabling. 
771i ACRES IN ALL. FREEHOLD £6,250 
Recommended by Sole Agents, Ipswich Office. 


ISLE OF MAN 


Low Income Taz, no death or stamp duties. 


HANDY DOUGLAS AND RONALDSWAY. A modern well run pig unit, 
with farrowing and fattening houses. WELL BUILT RESIDENCE. 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, main services, with well established guest 
connection. 29 ACRES ARABLE LAND. FREEHOLD £8,000 OR NEAR. 
Guaranteed pig market at Island bacon factory. 
Full details, WooDCOCKS, London Office. 


16, KING EDWARD 
STREET, OXFORD 
Tel. 4637 and 4638 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 
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30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARH, W.1 
MA Yfair 5411 


SUSSEX—KENT BORDERS 
OLD BIRCHDEN FARM, GROOMBRIDGE 


Eridge Station 1 mile, lovely outlook down Valley. 


Lot 1. The Character 
Farmhouse, well mod- 
ernised. 3 reception, 5 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
staff flat (2 rooms and 
bathroom), simple garden, 
outbuildings and 
18 ACRES. 


Lot 2. Leyswood Att. 

T.T. buildings (stand- 

ing 42) and 45 acres 
fertile land. 


Lots 3 and 4. Building 
plot and Cottage. 


All Lots have main services. 


Freehold for Sale as a Whole or in 4 Lots, at Pump Room, Tunbridge Wells, 
on Friday, July 11, at 3 p.m. (unless privately sold meanwhile); illustrated 
particulars of GEERING & COLYER, High Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 
996) and WOODCOCKS, 30, St. George Street, London, W.1 (MAYfair 5411). 


NORTH ESSEX 
FINE ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE WITH 
SMALL FARMERY 


Entrance hall with cloaks, 
3 reception rooms, good 
domestic offices with Aga 
and Agamatic, 5 bedrooms 
(3 with basins). 
Mains electricity. 
Delightful old-world 
garden. 
SWIMMING POOL 
GARAGE FOR 3 
STAFF BUNGALOW 
Farm buildings with 
Tomato House. 
45 ACRES IN ALL 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION 


Strongly recommended by London Office. 


9, MARKET PLACE, 
CHIPPING NORTON, 
OXON. Tel. 39 


Two BERKSHIRE VILLAGE HOUSES OF CENTURIES-OLD CHARM 


One 4 and the other 6 miles from Didcot main-line station with its express train services to Paddington in one hour. 
a Core : 


< 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


ONE (illustrated) 


Dating from Elizabethan times, but containing well-proportioned, light and sunny rooms and 


standing in gardens and orcharding totalling about 
ONE AND A QUARTER ACRES, 
With 2 garages, workshop and stores. 


3 attractive sitting rooms, fine studio, library or playroom, cloakroom, 5 bedrooms and bathroom. 


Main electricity and water supplies. 


TWO 


Dating from the Tudor period, but also with a light and sunny interior and delightfully 
positioned overlooking its own approximate 6 acres of well-timbered meadowland at the 


rear, in all about EIGHT ACRES. 


3 sitting rooms, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, dressing room and bathroom. 


Main electricity and water supplies. 


7, BROAD STREET, 
WOKINGHAM 
(Tel. 777-8 and 63) 


EXECUTORS’ SALE 


HANDY FOR 
FINCHAMPSTEAD RIDGES 
AND 
WELLINGTON COLLEGE 


AN IMPOSING DETACHED HOUSE WITH A 
SOUTH ASPECT 


Standing in perfectly secluded gardens. 


4 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 2 reception 
rooms, cloakroom and kitchen with staff room adjoining. 


GARAGE AND ATTRACTIVE LARGE BARN 
ABOUT 30 FT. LONG 


Gardens of about 1 ACRE, including tennis lawn. 
FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION DURING JULY 
Sole Agents. Wokingham Office. 


OFFICES ALSO AT RUGBY AND BIRMINGHAM 


MARTIN & POLE 


INCORPORATING WATTS & SON (Est. 1846) 


BETWEEN 
WOKINGHAM AND READING 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE AND 


WELL MAINTAINED 
DETACHED HOUSE 
in immaculate order throughout. 
4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 3 RECEPTION 
ROOMS AND KITCHEN 
LARGE GARAGE AND DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 
OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 
INCLUDING TENNIS LAWN 


Main services. 


PRICE £4,825 FREEHOLD 


To include certain fittings. 


Recommended by Wokingham Office. 


Large barn (providing ample garaging and storage) and stabling. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, with possession mid-October. 


Both recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford Office. 


Also at READING (Tel. 50266) 
CAVERSHAM (Tel.: Reading 72877) 
HIGH WYCOMBE (Tel. 847) 


WOKINGHAM 


A NEW 
DETACHED BRICK-BUILT HOUSE 


in the contemporary style in a favourite residential 
position close to the town centre. 


4 GOOD BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 2 RECEPTION 
ROOMS AND WELL-EQUIPPED KITCHEN 
DETACHED BRICK-BUILT GARAGE 
PLOT ABOUT 80 FT. WIDE 


Main services. 


DUCT AIR RADIATION HEATING SYSTEM 
PRICE £5,100 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents. Wokingham Office. 
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MRS. N. C. TUFNELL 


ESTATE OFFICES, 
SUNNINGHILL, ASCOT, BERKSHIRE 


ASCOT, BERKSHIRE 
A FINE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Well equipped and entirely modernised. 


7 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 3-4 reception 
rooms, excellent kitchen, ete. Ovl-fired central heating. 
Garages for 3 cars. Beautifully laid out garden. 


2 COTTAGES AND A BUNGALOW 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 5 ACRES 
3 further acres held on long lease. 
Highly recommended. 


FINCHAMPSTEAD RIDGES, 
BERKSHIRE 


Inan outstandingly beautiful position 


A well-appointed and delightful House, facing south, 
and having wide views over three counties. 5-6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, well-planned offices. 
Garages and outbuildings. Superb garden and woodland. 


10 ACRES IN ALL. FREEHOLD £9,750 


WINDSOR, BERKSHIRE 
AN UNUSUALLY CHARMING REGENCY HOUSE 
Completely modernised, situated in a quiet crescent 
with fine views of the Castle. 


| 


4 bed., 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, modern kitchen 

(ground floor). Automatic central heating. Double garage. 

Very attractive secluded garden. ABOUT 13 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


BETWEEN THAME AND HIGH 
WYCOMBE, OXFORDSHIRE 
At the foot of the Chiltern Hills. 


A CHARMING 17th-CENTURY COTTAGE in 
open country. Well modernised without loss of 
character. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 
kitchen. Garage, garden and_ orchard. 2 ACRE 
FREEHOLD. £4,500 
Apply sole agent: Mrs. N. C., TUFNELL. 


Ascot 1666 
(5 lines) 


SUNNINGDALE, BERKSHIRE 
Close to the Golf Course. 


Ideally situated close to Chobham Common, very convenient 
for London. 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, well-fitted 
offices. Central heating. Garage. Oak-panelled hall, etc. 


All main services. Attractive garden. 34 ACRE 
PRICE £5,900 


WENTWORTH, SURREY 
A DELIGHTFUL AND ATTRACTIVELY BUILT 
MODERN HOUSE 
In a superb position on the golf course. 


. ee ee 
5 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, good-sized 
kitchen. Main services. Central heating. Double garage. 
Charming small garden, 114 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Apply Sole Agent: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL. 


OFFICES OPEN MONDAY TO SATURDAY 9A.M. TO 5.30 P.M. SUNDAYS BY APPOINTMENT 


Sloane Square, S.W.1 
and at 
52, Church Road, Hove 


BETWEEN WINDSOR AND STAINES 
A SMALL HOUSE WITH 
A LARGE, LOFTY ROOM 28 ft. x 14 ft. 
An exceptionally charming converted coach-house 
quietly situated on the edge of a park. 2-3 reception 
rooms, 3-4 bedrooms, well fitted kitchen and bathroom. 
Pretty garden, large built-in garage. 
FREEHOLD £5,950 


A VERY PICTURESQUE COTTAGE 


In the beautiful unspoilt country south of and near Oxted, 
SURREY. 


Of architectural interest but fully modernised. 2 large 
reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (2 h. & c.), bathroom (room 
for second), kitchen (Aga). Full central heating. Garages, 
ete. Pretty Garden and Orchard. 
FREEHOLD £6,500 WITH 11/7 ACRES 
Further 16 acres with site if required. 


WANTED 


Retired naval officer now in the City is anxiously seek- 

ing a country house of real character within reach of 

London. Must be rural or village and not “built-up.” 
5-6 bedrooms. UP TO £9,000 

Usual commission required. 


HIGH WYCOMBE 
(Tel. 2576) 
PRINCES RISBOROUGH 
(Tel. 744) 


*MIDST THE CHALFONTS 


Overlooking open country and backing (south) on to 
Golf Course. 


“ HOUNDESFIELD,”’ COKES LANE, CHALFONT 
ST. GILES. SUPERB MODERN RESIDENCE. Hall 


” 


cloaks, 2 rec. rms., study, 4 bed., bathroom, ‘* Froy 
fitted kitchen. Staff wing. Double garage. Mains. Central 
heating. Auction shortly (unless previously sold). 
Apply Beaconsfield Office (Tel. 1290/1). 


WILLIAM WILLETT LTD. 


SUSSEX 


A CHARMING SMALL REGENCY COTTAGE 


on on Ashdown Forest—ideal for 
weekends, 


In glorious p 


2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, modern bathroom, 
kitchen. Mains. Garden room. Garage. 3 ACRES, 
on a southern slope, mostly grass. 


FREEHOLD £3,800 


HAMNET'T, RAFFETY & CO. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND THE CHILTERNS 


HAMPDEN COUNTRY 
CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE in mature 
and parklike grounds. 


a hea el eel 


ew 


SMALL STAFF FLAT. Garages for 4 cars. 
and paddock of 534 ACRES. In impeccable order. 
£8,500 CONSIDERED. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Apply High Wycombe Office (Tel. 2576/9). 


3 reception rooms, 5 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
modern kitchen with Aga. Main services. Central heating. 
Grounds 


Tel.: SLOane 8141 
Tel.: Hove 34055 


HOVE 


A very attractive and superior modern residence, enjoying 
panoramic views of the sea, in one of the finest residential 
districts on the outskirts of the town. 
Beautifully constructed. South aspect. Full central 
heating. Parquet floors to ground floor (2 floors only). 
75-foot south terrace, with balcony over, to first floor 
bedrooms, hall cloakroom, lounge, dining room, study, 
6 beds., linen or sewing room, 3 baths., kitchen, ete. 
Double garage. Large, well-stocked garden. 
RECOMMENDED. FREEHOLD £13,000 


Apply Hove Office. Sole Agents. 


ROEDEAN—BRIGHTON 


An attractive modern residence, built two years ago directly 
facing the sea. Close to golf course and buses at hand. 


Central heating, sun terrace, cloakroom, lounge with 
dining recess, study, 4 beds., 2 bathrooms (1 ground floor), 
kitchen. Garage, garden. 


£8,500 LEASEHOLD (97 years unexpired). 


Apply Hove Office. 


BEACONSFIELD 

(Tel. 1290) 
FARNHAM COMMON 
(Tel. 109) 


BLEDLOW VILLAGE 


Commanding beautiful views of the hills and countryside, 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
having fine lounge (24 ft.), dining room, kitchen, 3 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. 2 garages. Services and part central 
heating. Orchard garden 3/4 ACRE. £5,750 
Apply Princes Risborough Office (Tel. 744/5). 
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ON THE HAMPSHIRE/SUSSEX BORDER 
Petersfield 2} miles. London 58 miles. 
A Georgian residence of convenient size. 


BURITON MANOR, NEAR PETERSFIELD 


4 reception rooms, 10 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 
bathrooms. 


Central heating. 
Main electricity. 


GARAGE 
STABLING and a 
MAGNIFICENT 

BARN 
WALLED GARDEN 
AND PADDOCK 
IN ALL 
ABOUT 61/2 
CRES 


Cottage and further land 
available, if required. 


SALE BY AUCTION ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1958, AT 3 P.M. 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester 
(Tel. 2633-4) and 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Tel. Mayfair 3316). 


Solicitors: Messrs. PEARSONS & DRIVER, 1, New Street, York. 
WITH POSSESSION FREEHOLD 


OLD OAK COTTAGE, CHEDWORTH, GLOS. 


Cirencester 7 and Cheltenham 12 miles. Good bus services, and station in village. 


A GENUINE 16th CENTURY CHARACTERED COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 


modernised, but 
allowing scope for 
further alteration. 

Lounge, study, 

playroom. Fine 
dining room-cum- 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. 

2 GARAGES 
Simple gardens, in 
all about 1/7 ACRE 
Main electricity and 

power, also water. 
The residence is 
scheduled a building of 
special architectural 
and historical 
interest. 


AUCTION, AT CHEDWORTH, JULY 18 (UNLESS SOLD) 


Details of JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5) and Campden 
(Tel. 224). 


Solicitors: Messrs. DARBY & SON, 50, New Inn Hall Street, Oxford. 


We 


CHICHESTER 
BOGNOR REGIS, HAVANT 
& COSHAM, PORTSMOUTH 


WISBOROUGH GREEN 


WEST SUSSEX 


MODERNISED BRICK AND TILED COUNTRY 
COTTAGE 

3 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 reception rooms, modern 

kitchen, cloakroom. Main electricity, water and drainage. 

ig ACRE. £3,900. Illustrated details from High 

Street, Billingshurst (Tel. 391). 


LAMPSHIRE & NANCOLLAS, rat 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 


ta, FORE STREET, ST. AUSTELL, and TOWER HILL, EAST LOOE. 
Tel. St. Austell 3254-5 Tel.: Looe 309 


“TREVALSA,” MEVAGISSEY, SOUTH CORNWALL 
Occupying unique position on cliffs overlooking bay. 


This most attractive modern 
labour saving Residence, built in 
1936, regardless of cost. 


WEALTH OF OLD OAK BEAMS 
AND PANELLING 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 
garden room, 3 principal bedrooms, 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms and w.cs, 
2 staff bedrooms and _ bathroom, 
modern kitchen with Aga, etc. 
Central heating throughout. 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 
Most attractive gardens and grounds. 
Greenhouse. 

IN ALL ABOUT 21 ACRES 
In addition about 10 acres of cliff land, 
gardener’s attractive cottage, sitting 

room, living room, 3 bedrooms, 

— kitchen, bathroom, etc. 
WOULD SELL MAIN HOUSE AND GROUNDS SEPARATELY 


AT £3,500 


EACH OF THREE SMALL BUT 
DISTINCTIVE PROPERTIES 


CHICHESTER HARBOUR, Al 
DETACHED MODERN BUNGALOW, hall, living 
room (20 ft.), 2 bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom. Well- 
fitted. Most attractive garden. 


GHIcHESTER CITY. 200 YARDS FROM Cathedral. 

Charming Detached Period Cottage. : 

rooms. 2 bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom, 2 attic rooms. 
Well modernised. 


EST SUSSEX DOWNLAND COTTAGE. IN “ 

LOVELY SETTING. Exceptionally well modern- | ° ere 

ised. Hall, sitting room with dining recess, kitchen, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. 1/72 ACRE 


Illustrated details of the above properties from South 
Street, Chichester (Tel. 3031. 5 lines). 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 mavear 3:16-7 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


SOMERSET 


Taunton 10 miles, Yeovil 16 miles. 
A COUNTRY RETREAT 
in lovely unspoilt surroundings. 


GEORGIAN HOUSE 
3 reception, 

5 bedrooms (2h. & c.). 
Large kitchen 
(Rayburn), bath- 
room. 
EXCELLENT 
OUTBUILDINGS 
and 
GARAGE FOR 2 
VERY ATTRACTIVE 
GARDEN 
11/2 ACRES 


(also small paddock if 
required), 

Main electricity and water. 

Modern drainage. 


PRICE £5,000 FREEHOL 
Apply: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30 Hendford, Yeovil. (Tel. 1066). 


IRELAND 


Unusual and lovely property in County Wicklow, known as 
SLEEPY HOLLOW, KILQUADE, KILPEDDER, ON 5 ACRES 


18 miles Dublin city centre with lovely sea and mountain views. 


A most charming 
old-world-English- 
style residence. 


Beamed ceilings, 
leaded light windows and 
eedar shingle roofs. 


Featuring a lounge 32 ft. 
by 14 ft., 2 other reception, 
3 bedrooms. 


Modern luxury offices, 
bathroom, etc. 


Main services. GARAGES 


Playroom, studio, 
workshop, gardens, 
jJawns, paddocks. 


A STREAM RUNS THROUGH THE GROUNDS 
HELD FOR EVER FREE OF RENT 


PRICE £4,250 
JACKSON-STOPS & McCABE, 30, College Green, Dublin (Tel. 71177-8-9). 


WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD ©8823. Wea 


WEST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMPSHIRE PROPERTIES 


ae BILLINGSHURST 
STORRINGTON 
PULBOROUGH 


IN A LOVELY SETTING 


OUTSKIRTS OF CHICHESTER 


OLD BOSHAM. 


2 reception 


S 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED, VERY WELL FITTED. 
All main rooms with south aspect. Large hall. 
living room, (21 ft. 6 ins. by 13 ft.), kitchen/breakfast 
room, Utility room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom and garage. 
Pretty secluded garden. £4,950. Illustrated details from 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3031. 5 lines). 


H. H. MORRIS 


15, SOUTHGATE, SLEAFORD. Telephone 271-2 
RUTLAND 
“The smallest and loveliest county.” 
IN THE VILLAGE OF RIDLINGTON 
(6 miles from Oakham, 3 miles from Uppingham). 


Fully modernised, 
delightful small 17th- 
century Dower House of 
stone with Collyvweston 

root. 


Wealth of oak beams. 


Original staircase. Mul- 
lioned windows. 2 rec. 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, bath- 
Toom, kitchen and down- 
stairs cloakroom. Garage. 


Garden. 
All services. 


Spalding (Tel. 2278, 3 lines). 


Sleaford (Tel. 271-2), or the Solicitors, Messrs. ROYTHORNE & CO., 5, Broad Street, 


a 


ty Ae 


RR 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: 
HYDe Park 8222 
(20 lines) 


NEW FOREST 


Lymington 34 miles, Brockenhurst 1} miles, Lyndhurst 5 miles. 1 mile from the 
station. In lovely countryside. 


WHITE-WALLED DETACHED FREEHOLD PERIOD COUNTRY HOUSE 


“SETLEY LODGE,” 
Brockenhurst, Hants. 


3 reception rooms, studio 
or playroom suite, 

6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
kitchen scullery, 
staff sitting room. 


Main electricity, gas and 
water. 
Good detached garage. 
OLD WORLD GARDEN 
3 ACRES 


Vacant possession on 
J : completion. 

FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION AT THE ROYAL HOTEL 

SOUTHAMPTON, ON THURSDAY, JULY 3, 1958, AT 2.30 p.m. 


Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


BEAUTIFUL EAST SUSSEX 


7 miles south of Tunbridge Wells. 


SUPERB CONVERSION OF COUNTRY HOUSE 
WITH MAGNIFICENT SOUTHERN VIEWS 


SQUARE HALL, CLOAKROOM, 2 LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS, KITCHEN 
4 LARGE BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, BOXROOM 


OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 
LOVELY SHRUB AND LAWN GARDEN. DOUBLE GARAGE 


FREEHOLD £6,500 
OUTSTANDING ORDER. IDEAL FOR QUIET RETIREMENT AT LOW COST 


Full details from HAMPTON & SONS, High Street, Mayfield (Tel. 2294), Sussex, 
or 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.47102) 


Telegrams: 
“Selanlet, Piccy, 
London” 


Few minutes from sea with exclusive private beach. 


Choice REGENCY STYLE MODERN RESIDENCE 


7 miles Worthing, 60 miles London. 


2 miles Littlehampton, 


Ideal Family Seaside 
home or retirement. 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
drawing room, dining 
room, study, kitchen, 

cloakroom. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
Brick built garage. 


Pretty garden. 


£6,000 FREEHOLD 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, Estate Office, High Street, Mayfield, Sussex 
(Tel. Mayfield 2294), or as above. 


Overlooking and with private access to 


THE LEAS, FOLKESTONE 


Perfectly planned 
MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE WITH SOUTH ASPECT 
4 reception, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 
self-contained staff 
quarters of 2 bedrooms 
and bathroom, 
modern offices, loggia. 


Thermostatically controlled 
hot water and central heating 
throughout. Main services. 


Garage 2 cars. 


SMALL SECLUDED 
GARDEN 


The whole in excellent 
order. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE EARLY POSSESSION 
Inspected and sticngly recommended by 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.A. (K.33865) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON; BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS; AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


ESTABLISHED 1770 


1 and 3, HIGH STREET, 


FES noe LAWRENCE, SON & LAIRD 


34b, HIGH STREET, 
HIGH WYCOMBE 
Tel. 299 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS 


MARLOW-ON-THAMES, BUCKS 


A COMPACT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 11 ACRES 
Enjoying exceptionally fine views over the Thames Valley. 


One mile from the 
town centre. 

A comfortable and well 
appointed Residence 
Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, modern 
domestic offices, 5 main 
bedrooms, dressing rooms, 
3 secondary bedrooms, 

5 bathrooms. 

Main electricity, gas and 
water. Central heating. 
Modern drainage. 
Garages. Lodge and 
Gardeners’ Cottages. 
each with 2 living rooms, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom and 
w.c. and fully modernised. 


SECLUDED AND WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


INCLUDING PADDOCK OF 51/2 ACRES 
Illustrated particulars from: LAWRENCE, SON & LAIRD, as above. 


SOUTH BUCKS 


Inunspoilt countryside at the foot of the Chilterns. Marlow 2 miles. London only 30 miles. 
CHARMING WILLIAM AND MARY RESIDENCE 
COMMANDING DELIGHTFUL VIEWS 


3 fine reception rooms, 
4 main bedrooms, dressing 
room, 3 bathrooms, 4 
secondary bedrooms or 
flatlet, compact domestic 
offices with Aga cooker. 
Detached Studio or 
Games Room. 

Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. 
Central heating system. 
EXCELLENT 
OUTBUILDINGS 
including 2 garages for 
3 cars. 

Simple and most attractive 
garden and grounds, also a 
paddock, in all 


NEARLY 4 ACRES. PRICE £11, 000 FREEHOLD 
INCLUDING FITTED CARPETS, "CURTAINS, ETC. 


Full particulars from: LAWRENCE, SON & LAIRD, as above. 


VERNON SMITH & CO. 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. TEL. HORLEY, SURREY 100. 


EASY DAILY REACH—SURREY 
In a delightful position, within walk of station. 
With 3 ACRES 


A PERIOD COTTAGE 
IN MINIATURE 
Secluded but close centre of Horley (35 mins. Town). 


A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 


MODERN HOUSE 


10 mins. walk station (35 mins. town). 


A really CHARMING LITTLE COTTAGE, entirely 
on its own but easily accessible. 


Entirely modernised and in perfect order. Large lounge, 
dining room, 2 double bedrooms, bathroom, modern 
kitchen (2 forms water heating). 


Brick outbuilding. The makings of a lovely garden. 
Ample garage space. 
FREEHOLD £3,100. Sure to sell quickly. 


A SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 
Sussex village, few miles coast, handy for London trains. 
COMPACT PERIOD HOUSE 
Expensively modernised and in immaculate order. 


AN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN HOUSE 
Beautifully 7 pent and equipped. 5-6 bedrooms 
(h. and c.), 2-3 reception, cloaks, patio, ete. Central 
ing (Trianco). Double garage, ete. Hard court. 
Easily kept garden and paddock. 
Including many valuable fittings. Freehold. 


9-12 bedrooms (h. and c. in 9), 3 bathrooms, 4 reception, 
cloaks, ete. Oil-fired central heatina, 


Numerous outbuildings, garage (5 cars), etc. Hard court. 
Beautiful park-like grounds—about 111) ACRES 
FREEHOLD £11,000 


AUTOMATIC CENTRAL HEATING 
6 bedrooms (h. and ec. in 4), 2 fine reception, cloaks, 
magnificent kitchen, etc. Garage. 
34 ACRE delightful garden. 
FREEHOLD. £5,950 ONLY 
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GIDDY & GIDDY 


GERRARDS CROSS 


Delightfully secluded, 


SUPPLEMENT—20 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 


BERKSHIRE 


A wonderfully secluded situation. Waterloo 1 hour. 


MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


ON THE COOKHAM REACH 


With direct frontage to the Thames of 110 ft. 


A charming House with spacious rooms and high 
ceilings, all on 2 floors. 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. Central heating. Detached cottage. 
Garages and stabling. Timbered grounds with walled 
kitchen garden and paddock, 26 acres. Low outgoings. 


A MODERN HOUSE 


Facing south and west over the river and protected 

open country. 7/8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception | with 4 double bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, 

tooms, cloakroom, maid’s sitting room. Garage, green- | cloakroom. Garage and outbuildings. Gardens of 
house, wet boathouse. Riverside gardens. 1 ACRE 

FOR SALE AT AUCTION, by order of Ezxecutors, 


JUNE 24 (unless sold before). 
Sole Agents: Grppy & GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


A 
OF DELECTABLE CHARM 


With all the attributes agave wish to find in the ideal 
ome. 
Magnificent oak-panelled lounge-hall communicating 
with beautiful lounge, elegant dining room (downstairs 
floors in oak parquet), cloaks, 4 generous-sized bedrooms, 
superbly appointed bathroom, perfectly equipped offices. 
Double garage. Easily maintained garden with mature 
fruit trees in quiet especially favoured close, on high 
ground, London’s 8.W. outskirts, close all amenities. 
£5,850 FREEHOLD 
Apply: Charter House, Surbiton (Elmbridge 4141). 


NURTURED WITH LOVING CARE 


But now, ill-health bars lady from tending her glorious 
4-acre garden. 
This most appealing home just ideal for two 
occupies a perfect residential setting 14 miles S.W. of 
London and affords beautiful through lounge, dining hall, 
cloaks, labour-saving kitchen, luxury bathroom. Brick 
garage. £5,850 FREEHOLD, but part of garden could 
probably be sold off as building plot. 
Apply: Charter House, Surbiton (Elmbridge 4141). 


HAYWARDS HEATH 
Tel. 700 (3 lines) 


FREEHOLD £5,650 


Gippy & Gippy, Station Parade, Gerrards Cross 
(Tel. 3987). 


GASCOIGNE-PEES 


SURBITON, WALTON, LEATHERHEAD, DORKING, REIGATE, GUILDFORD, EPSOM 


A BRAND NEW HOUSE 


Pleasing to the eye and luxuriously appointed. 
Specially built for lady now unable to occupy, a 
Detached Architect-designed Residence with com- 
plete central heating and polished oak floors, in a secluded 
situation at Ashley Park, close to shops and station 
(Waterloo 25 minutes). Completely labour-saving, it 
offers 3 double bedrooms, each with hand basin, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, cloakroom and easily laid-out garden. 

£6,950 FREEHOLD 


Apply: 16, Ashley Road, Walton-on-Thames (Tel. 
Walton 6717 or 1409), 


A PEACEFUL RETREAT 
In lovely hillside garden, close to famous beauty spots. 
A secluded white-walled House of charm and 
character, high up in natural surroundings near Virginia 
Water and approached by winding drive, yet close to 
station and shops. 5 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, bath- 
room (second easily made from boxroom), kitchen, 
cloakroom. Double garage and delightful- grounds of 

about 1 ACRE £8,250 FREEHOLD 
Apply: 16, Ashley Road, Walton-on-Thames (Tel. 

Walton 6717 or 1409). 


JARVIS & CO. 


FREEHOLD £11,000 4 
Gippy & GippDy, Station Approach, Sunningdale 
(Tel.: Ascot 73). 


GUILDFORD 
8 minutes’ walk main station. 
CHOICE, BEAUTIFULLY MAINTAINED 
DETACHED MODERN RESIDENCE 


commanding a delightful view over the town. Bright 
spacious hall, 2 charming reception rooms and garden 
room, 3 large bedrooms and boxroom. Well equipped 
kitchen, tiled bathroom. Brick garage. _ Pleasant 
matured garden. £4,250 FREEHOLD 


Apply 90, High Street, Guildford. Tel. 67377 


CRANLEIGH 


Magnificent southerly view to Hindhead. 
ARTISTIC DETACHED COTTAGE-STYLE 
RESIDENCE 
in quiet country lane, 2 minutes’ walk buses to Guildford 
and easy walk of the village. Hall with cloakroom, 
2 splendid reception rooms and sun loggia, 4 bedrooms 
(2 with basins), well equipped modern kitchen and bath- 
room. Full size detached brick garage. Prettily displayed 
garden. £4,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply 90, High Street, Guildford. Tel. 67377. 


Telegrams: 
Jarvis, Haywards Heath 


SUSSEX—LOVELY LINDFIELD 


Adjoining and overlooking the Common. 
A GREATLY ADMIRED SMALL PERIOD RESIDENCE 
On bus route and under 1 mile from Haywards Heath. 
Station (London Bridge and Victoria 45 minutes). 


6 bedrooms 
(3 h. and ¢.), 
bathroom, 3/4 
reception rooms, 
cloakroom, modern 
kitchen. 


Central heating. 
Main electricity, water, gas, 
and drainage. 


2 GARAGES 
Playroom. Useful 
outbuildings. 
Miniature ‘‘show’’ 
place garden (mostly 
lawns and shrubs) 
of about half an 
: ( ; acre. 
with one of the best TENNIS LAWNS in the district, complete with equipment. 
Greenhouse. Low R.V. of £80. 
; PRICE £11,250 FREEHOLD 
Illustrated particulars and further information may be had from the Sole Agents: 
Messrs. JARVIS & CO., as above. ; 


| 
i 
i 


Telegrams: 


“Sales” Telephone: 


32261-3 


C. W. INGRAM & SONS 


Chartered Surveyors and Valuers. 
90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


For Sale Privately. 


PERIOD HOUSES NEAR EDINBURGH 


17th-CENTURY, with addition in 1764. In delightful situation with olf cour. 

on two sides. Standing in 15 acres, mainly eet ONLY 4 MILES PROM 

PRINCES STREET. 8 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central 

heating. STAFF WING of 3 rooms and bath. Main electricity. Walled garden. 
Garage, etc. Gardener’s cottage. 


17th-CENTURY, with additions in keeping. Secl a 

Pentland Foothills. | ONLY 4 MILES FROM PRINGES “Sraee et in 

10 acres of beautiful grounds. 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, also 

staff rooms and bathroom. Central heating. Main electricity. Splendid walled 
garden. Garage, etc., and 2 cottages. 


GEORGIAN (built 1814), about6 MILES SOUTH from Princes Str i 

: eet. Stand 

in 5 acres of well laid-out grounds and paddock. 3 reception rooms, 5 pearoorn 

(and basins), bathroom, staff room and bath. Central heating. Main electricity 
Garage, etc. Lodge cottage. ; 


For particulars of the above and of other Scottish country houses 
farms, please apply to C. W. INGRAM & Sons, 90, Brings Stroct, A et a 


MID-SUSSEX HEIGHTS 


MODERNISED AND RESTORED FARMHOUSE 
with magnificent South views and only 64 miles from main line station (London 45 
minutes) together with 
FARMLANDS AND WOODLAND EXTENDING TO ABOUT 


123 ACRES ‘ 
6 bedrooms, y 
2 bathrooms, 

4 reception rooms, 
sun room, cloakroom, 
kitchen fitted ‘Aga’ 

cooker, staff sitting 

room, 
Central heating, 
Main electricity and water. 

Septic tank drainage. 
“3 COTTAGES 

* GARAGES 

GREENHOUSES 

OUTBUILDINGS 

Matured gardens 

and grounds. 

Extensive orchard. I : d ML. 
y Excellent farmlands in good heart with farm buildings. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £16,500 Vacant Possession on Completion (excepting 


% 


Detailed illustrated particulars in due course from P. J. BROOMHALL ESQ., F.R.I.C.S., | 
F.A.1., 3, New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2, or from JARVIS & CO., as above. 


FLICK & SON 


SAXMUNDHAM, SUFFOLK 
FRAMLINGHAM — SUFFOLK 


Ipswich 18 miles, Aldeburgh 14 miles. 


ATTRACTIVE MEDIUM-SIZE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


On the southern ap- ; 
proaches to the town, in 
charming well main- 
tained grounds includ- 
ing 3 small paddocks. 
3 reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, good domestic 
offices. Garage. 

ALL MAIN SERVICES 
Small farmery, gardens, 

full-size croquet lawn, 

orchard. 
IN ALL 18 ACRES 


Extremely comfortable 
home. 


Favoured residential district"with first-class educational facilities. 
£7,000. Vacant Possession OCTOBER, 1958 


Particulars from Sole Agents: FLIcK & Son, Chartered Surveyors, Old Bank House, 
Saxmundham (Tel. Saxmundham 2301-2). 
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WOKING me 
WEYBRIDGE 
CHOBHAM 2 
WEST BYFLEET M AN N & CO AND EW BA N K & CO THAMES DITTON 
NEW HAW e e COBHAM 
WALTON-ON-THAMES WEST SURREY GUILDFORD 
’ 

| CRUISIN’ DOWN THE RIVER CHALET BUNGALOW WALTON-ON-THAMES 

To the 1/2 acre garden of this IN SECLUDED GARDEN WITH 4-ACRE on ; 

i oper ONE COBHAM HATCHFORD, Lovely position under miles Woking town and station Cenit al PORORSIED PORE WORE ON ee 


(Waterloo 27 minutes). GOOD VALUE AT £6,250 FREEHOLD 
‘ Rar ats, Al 


whose Queen Anne bay overlooks and fronts river and | Excellent decorative order, most rooms facing south: | Well-appointed detached Residence with central 
rotected Green Belt land. 4 double bedrooms, tiled | 4 bedrooms, bathroom, entrance hall, cloakroom, lounge | heating. 4 bedrooms, tiled bathroom with tiled shower 


athroom, separate w.c., wide hall, magnificent lounge, | dining room, large kitchen. Garage. Delightful secluded | alcove, 2 fine reception rooms (intercommunicating), hall 


dining room, study, ultra-modern kitchen, laundry, garden of 1 acre. 4-ACRE paddock. with cloaks (h. and c.). Garage. Landscape garden kept 
q cloakroom. Garage. SOLE LOCAL AGENTS. Cobham FREEHOLD £5,950 in first-class order. SOLE AGENTS P 
; Office: EWBANK & Co., 19, High St. (Tel. 47 & 2722). Woking Office: 3, High St. (Tel. 3800, 6 lines). Walton Office: 38, High St. (Tel. 2331-2), 
| Small COUNTRY HOUSE of CHARM BEAUTIFUL PROPERTY DELIGHTFUL DETACHED HOUSE IN QUIET 
Close to WORPLESDOWN station and easy reach golf ST. GEORGE’S HILL, WEYBRIDGE 
courses and tennis club. Direct access golf course. WEST BYFLE ET 


SMALL ATTRACTIVE HOUSE Waterloo 36 minutes 


r Ea ‘ eum Modern House of character. 4 bedrooms, dressing LS " 
Secluded, facing common land. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, maid’s sitting | 4 bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c., lounge hall 
separate w.c., hall, cloakroom, lounge, dining room, room, good kitchen, cloakroom. Oil-fired central heating | 2 reception rooms, kitchen. Garage. Well-stocked 


breakfast room, kitchen. Garage. Complete central throughout. Detached garage block with staff room over garden approx. 114 ACRE 
heating. Beautiful garden of 1 ACRE and w.c. Another detached garage. About 134 acres. 
FREEHOLD £11,750 FREEHOLD £6,750 


FREEHOLD £5,850 
Woking Office: 3, High St. (Tel. 3800, 6 lines). 


Weybridge Office: EWBANK &Co., 7, Baker St. [(Tel. 
2328-5). 


KING STREET, BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. bie! 


West Byfleet Office: 12, Rosemount Parade. (Tel. 3288). 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE GLOUCESTER 
i i ivate hotel with ibl ital 
“THE THATCH,” DEERHURST For residence, investment or edie pe e hotel with possible capita 


Gloucester 84 miles, Cheltenham 7 miles. 

> IMPOSING DETACHED RESIDENCE 

An attractive black and 

‘ white detached On ear with eerie 
; views within 2% miles o, 

meaidence: centre of city. 

Now partly let as flats 


Jont aining Boe A 
Con a providing an income of 


2 reception rooms, over £700 p.a. 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms, Entrance hall, large lounge 
bathroom (h. and ¢.). hall, 4 reception, large 

dining hall, cloakroom, 

OUTBUILDINGS kitchen and offices, 


10 large bedrooms, 
; ee 5 be | s, 5 toilets. 
Main electricity and water. ae ag 


VACANT POSSESSION with woodland, pleasure 


‘ garden. : 
on completion. IN ALL ABOUT Gis: me Se 
6 ACRES % Fite. WSe 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION in conjunction with CLUTTON, HIPPISLEY : Z eRe os 
AND FLOYD, 24, Milsom Street, Bath, at the Bell Hotel, Gloucester, on PRICE £9,500 (PRIVATE MORTGAGE AVAILABLE) 
MONDAY, JUNE 30, 1958, at 3 p.m. 


Further particulars of Bruton, Knowles & Co., as above. 


| | | ; | , \ Telephone: Eastbourne 1412-13 
atti ae SO [ IR 5 RB R & 0) o Telegrams: Sherbert Eastbourne 


EAST SUSSEX. £4,000 LEASEHOLD | MID-SUSSEX. £4,500 FREEHOLD | EAST SUSSEX. £5,500 FREEHOLD 


By a rustic village conveniently placed for main line near a sequestered corner of the Downs adjoining first-class 


Further particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., as above. (2729) 


{ns eet tie oa eeth counts. ee stations at Haywards Heath and Lewes. golf course 2 miles from Eastbourne. 
SE 

DOR CO A GRACIOUS RESIDENCE GENUINE 15th CENTURY HOU 

TA IMMACULATE SONDITION OF THE GEORGIAN PERIOD TEEMING WITH OAK BEAMS 


* e 2 Ww. sins | Spacious well-proportioned rooms including drawing | Recently modernised. 25-ft. lounge, pretty dining 
on be Thcoaien aii Gases Mh ceenly vetted ot oe 25 ft. by 14 ft. as depicted on left-hand side of room, good kitchen, nicely appointed bathroom, 3$ 
kitchen, Bathroom. Garage. _ Colourful garden. photo, period fireplaces, 2 baths., 6 bedrooms. _ excellent bedrooms, 2 toilets. 

‘Main el. Estate water. LOW RATES 2 garages. All mains. 34 acre garden. All services. Sweetly pretty old English garden. 


Personally Inspected. Personally Inspected. Personally Inspected. 
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HUGHES & WILBRAHAM 


CHARTERED LAND AGENTS, 3, MANSTON TERRACE, EXETER. (Tel. 72209) 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, 


DEVON 


EXETER 10 miles, DAWLISH 3 miles, LONDON 175 miles. 
FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY being part of the 


MAMHEAD ESTATE 


extending to about 


642 ACRES 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY CHARMING AND HISTORIC PROPERTY INCLUDING 
THREE HIGH-CLASS DAIRY AND MIXED FARMS WITH HOUSES AND 
BUILDINGS OF GREAT CHARACTER 


Main electricity. Main water supplies. 
ALL RECENTLY PUT INTO AN EXCELLENT STATE OF REPAIR 


The whole property is let to good tenants at rents amounting to 
£2,390 PER ANNUM 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
For further particulars apply to Agents. 


AUCTIONEERS, GRIMLEY & SON ee BIRMINGHAM 2 


LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS (INCORPORATING FRANK SMITH, WILSON & CO.) Tel. MIDLAND 5443-5 and 1946-7 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


BIRMINGHAM 16 MILES, WORCESTER 15 MILES 


AN ENVIABLY SITUATED FREEHOLD 
COUNTRY PROPERTY KNOWN AS 


MONSIEUR’S HALL 
BROMSGROVE 


comprising 
An unusually fine Period Residence of the 


Elizabethan era, of considerable architectural 
and historical interest. 


Containing 3 charming reception rooms, study, 
games room, 4 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
bathroom, modernly appointed domestic offices. 


GARAGE ACCOMMODATION FOR 4 CARS 
Mains electricity and water supply. 
IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER THROUGHOUT 


SUBSTANTIAL FARM BUILDINGS 


including model cowhouse, cattle shed with 
collecting yard, 3-bay Dutch barn, implement shed, 
éalf pens, extensive barn, deep litter house. 


FERTILE ARABLE AND PASTURE LAND 
79 ACRES 


WITH PIPED WATER SUPPLY TO MOST OF 
THE FIELDS 


FOUR COTTAGES 
One held upon service tenancy. 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
OF THE RESIDENCE, 
LANDS AND FARM BUILDINGS 


ALSO A. NEARBY ENCLOSURE OF ARABLE LAND, AREA ABOUT 51/2 ACRES WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION, IN TWO LOTS, ON THURSDAY, JULY 3, 1958 


28, DEVONSHIRE ROAD, AUCTIONEERS, 
eee STAINES & CO ae 
(Bexhill-on-Sea 348 and 349) e SURVEYORS AND VALUERS 


(ESTABLISHED 1892) 


“‘ASHRIDG 


Nei 


SOUTH DEVON COAST 


9 MILES FROM PLYMOUTH 


In secluded valley with magnificent estuary and woodland views, + mile from village 
of Holbeton. 


Designed by leading architect. Built 1957. Lounge-dining room 24 ft. by 14 f 

fitted study, 2 double bedrooms, 1 single bedroom, arama and 2 separate wee 

ultra-modern kitchen, Oil-fired central heating. Garage. Utility room, workshop. 

The house is beautifully fitted with pap deabes and cupboards. Every room has 
a fine view. 


For further particulars apply: 
DUNBAR, CHORTLES, HOLBETON, S. DEVON. Tel. Holbeton 26. 


Freehold modern cottage for sale with vacant possession, if required. 


E,”’ LITTLE COMMON, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, SUSSEX 


1 mile from local shops, 3 miles from Bexhill town centre, 14 miles from Cooden Beach Station (main line) 
and golf club. Bus services nearby. In superb position with magnificent outlook over farmland and Cooden 


Golf Links to the sea and Beachy Head. Erected in 1936 


AN OUTSTANDING TWO-STOREY RESIDENCE OF CONSIDERABLE 


CHARM, DIGNITY AND ARCHITECTURAL MERIT 


The expensively appointed accommodation is bright and sunny with all principal rooms 


enjoying delightful southern outlook upon beautiful garden. 


5 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, 2 BATHROOMS, 3 W.C.s, 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, SUN LOUNGE, EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES, BTC. 


i OAK FLOORS 
All main services. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 


11/2 ACRES (additional land available) 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION, £9,150 


For further particulars and photographs, apply to STAINES & Co., as above. 


HOLMBURY ST. MARY, SURREY 


PRE-WAR PRIZE-WINNING DESIGN HOUSE, SITUATED 
IN BEAUTIFUL SECLUDED COUNTRYSIDE 


“pa 


A ‘ 


6 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, lounge, dining room, study and excellent domestic offices. 
Hot water and central heating by oil-fired boiler. 
Garage 2 cars. Newly constructed hard tennis court. 21/7, ACRES 
FREEHOLD £13,900 
Full details from: 


BOX No. 1626, Country Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 


§ 
& 
> 
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PREVIEWS OVERSEAS PROPERTY SPECIALISTS 


BAHAMAS 


BERT L. ROBERTS 
NASSAU 


IDEAL DOLLAR-EARNING INVESTMENT POTENTIAL 


SOUTHERN COLONIAL STYLE HOUSE located on eastern waterfront of Nassau, facing 
Nassau Bay and old fort. Nineteen rooms including 5 bedrooms and servants’ quarters, guest 
room, nursery, living room, dining room, study, morning room, solarium, etc. 


Approximately 21/2 acres of beautifully landscaped grounds with swimming pool, terrace, 
and a native-style building with bath houses, showers, lavatory, barbeque pit, bar. Main house 
could be used for a club with 25 to 50 more bedrooms built around the swimming pool. 


Potential net return of over 20 per cent. 


£75,000 


BERT L. ROBERTS, BOYLE BUILDING, NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


GEORGE A. TYSON & PARTNERS 
NAIROBI 


NEWLY CONSTRUCTED SHOP AND OFFICE INVESTMENT 


in a prime and improving location at the corner of Government Road (frontage 95 feet) and 
Lugard Street (frontage 140 feet). 
99-year Crown Lease from 1952. 


10 SHOPS, 52 OFFICES, and 4 FLATS, ALL FULLY LET 
NET YIELD ABOUT 10 PER CENT 


Mortgage available. 


ASKING PRICE £200,000 


GEORGE A. TYSON & PARTNERS 
P.O. BOX 228, MANSION HOUSE, NAIROBI, KENYA 


G. R. SCIALANGA 
ITALIAN RIVIERA 


NEWLY BUILT VILLA at Ronchi, 

exclusive seaside colony on the Italian Riviera. Secluded location in pine and oak forest 
800 yards from sea and superb sandy beaches, facing southwest. Terrace with pergola, 
panoramic view of Apennines. 


CAN BE SEPARATED INTO 2 SELF-CONTAINED FLATS, 

each with 2 rooms, kitchen and bath, or used as one private house. Refrigerator in both flats 
constant hot water, one gas and one electric cooker. Furniture, crockery, cutlery and. 
cooking utensils included in 


FREEHOLD PURCHASE PRICE OF £10,000 


G. R. SCIALANGA, PIAZZA POLI 37, ROME ITALY 


DESDEN PROPERTIES LTD. 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH PREVIEWS, SALISBURY 


FULLY LICENSED INN 4 MILES FROM SALISBURY 


MODERN INN IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION 


Cocktail and lounge bars, dining room with dance floor, lounges, 18 bedrooms, 10 baths. 
Complete modern offices, cellarage, native quarters, ample car parking. 


TURNOVER EXCEEDS £1,000 PER WEEK 


PRICE £56,000 
IMMEDIATE TRANSFER 


DESDEN PROPERTIES LTD. 
ARCTURUS ROAD, GREENDALE, SALISBURY 


—_ 


For further particulars apply to the advertising agents or to PREVIEWS (Incorporated in 1934 in U.S.A. with Ltd. Liability), 153, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8.W.1. TAT. 1897. 
BAHAMAS* BERMUDA* CANADA* FRANCE* ITALY JAMAICA* KENYA RHODESIA* TRINIDAD U.S.A.* (*Covered by our own branch offices.) 
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ST. JOHN SMITH & SON «» CHARLES J. PARRIS 


UCKFIELD 


HENDALL MANOR, UCKFIELD 


Perfectly secluded with magnificent views to the South Downs. 
SMALL STONE MANOR HOUSE 
5 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, 2 reception 
rooms. 
Central heating. Main e.l. 
and water. 
Walled garden. 
Secondary residence 
and 4 cottages. 
Extensive modern 
buildings. 
281 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
(except secondary 
sa residence). 
For Sale by Auction, July 9, 1958 (unless sold privately). 


Joint Auctioneers: ST. JoHN SmiTH & SON and CHARLES J. PARRIS, Uckfield 
(Tel. 2801), and Jonn D. Woop & Co., London, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 6431). 


SUSSEX HIGHLANDS 


Between Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne on village outskirts. 
MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF FIRST-CLASS QUALITY, 
SHELTERED FROM WINDS YET WITH BEAUTIFUL VIEWS 


6 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, including -fine 
entertaining room, 


All main services. 
Garage for 3 cars. 


Lovely inexpensive 
garden with swimming 
pool, woodland and 
meadow. 


In all 12 acres. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 10,000 GUINEAS FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: St. JOHN SMITH & SON and CHARLES J. PARRIS, Uckfield (Tel. 2801.) 


PROPERTIES 
WORSFOLD & HAYWARD 


12 Preston St., Faversham (Tel. 2112) 
11 Queen Street, Deal (Tel. 1642-3) 


CROWBOROUGH 


HORAM, SUSSEX 


LANE END FARM, SHEFFIELD PARK 


EXCELLENT T.T. DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF ABOUT 92 ACRES 
WITH SMALL STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


Pair of cottages. Ample buildings, including cowhouse for 14. 


Possession at Michaelmas or earlier by arrangement. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION, JULY 8, 1958 (unless sold privately). 
St. JoHN SmiTH & Son and CHARLES J. PARRIS, Uckfield (Tel. 2801). 


FLATTENDEN FARM, WADHURST 
T.T. ATTESTED DAIRY & MIXED FARM 


Farmhouse, 2 cottages. The farm buildings’ include cowhouse for 31. 
136 ACRES 


Possession at Michaelmas or earlier by arrangement. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION at an early date (unless sold privately). 
St. JoHN SmiTH & SON and CHARLES J. PARRIS, Uckfield (Tel. 2801). 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDER 


Etchingham 34 miles (London 90 mins. by diesel electric train). 
COLLINGWOOD FARM, HAWKHURST 


Farmhouse of chzracter, fully modernised with panoramic views. 


3 bed, bath., 2 rec., 
breakfast room. 


Main electric light and 
water. 


Excellent buildings, 
including T.T. cowhouse 
for 20. 

Highly productive land in 
a ring fence, mainly 


pasture, extends to about 
78 ACRES 


Vacant Possession. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION, JUNE 20, 1958 (unless sold privately.) 


Joint Auctioneers: ST. JOHN SmirH & SON and CHARLES J. PARRIS, Uckfield 
(Tel. 2801), and GEERING & CoLYER, Hawkhurst (Tel. 3181). 


3 Market Square, Dover (Tel. 623-4) 
St. Margaret’s Bay (Tel. 2157) 


4, ST. MARGARET’S STREET, CANTERBURY (Tel. 2325 and 3375) 


MERSHAM, NEAR ASHFORD, KENT 


Main line 1 hour 20 minutes to London. 


A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
AND 9 ACRES 


5 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, nursery, domestic offices (Aga). 
Separate self-contained flat. Stabling. 


GARAGH 
TENNIS COURT. PADDOCK. 


Valuable road frontages 
with permission for 3 houses. 


Main electricity and water. 
PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 


or 
£3,500 WITH SMALLER ACREAGE 


Apply: WORSFOLD & HAywarpD, 4, St. Margaret’s St.. CANTERBURY (Tel. 2325). 


By order of the Church Commissioners for England. 
CHARTHAM, KENT 


Sttuate in a well-known fruit and hop growing district about 3 miles from Canterbury, 
11 miles from Ashford and 58 miles from London. 


FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES 


LOT 1. Valuable Fruit, Hop and Mixed Farm known as Deanery Farm with 
farmhouse, 8 cottages, excellent oast accommodation, farm buildings. Total area 
about 221 acres including 22 acres hops (basic quota 327 ewt.). Vacant Possession 
at October 11, 1958. LOT 2. Small Agricultural Holding, 3 a. 217.14 p. Let 
on yearly tenancy at £18 per annum. LOT 3. Valuable Accommodation Land, 
17 a. 3 r. 35 p. Vacant Possession at October 11, 1958. LOT 4. Valuable 
Accommodation Land, 9 a. 3 r. 39 p. Vacant Possession at October 11, 1958. 


To be Sold by Auction by H. & R. L. COBB, in conjunction with Messrs. 
CLUTTON, at the COUNTY HOTEL, CANTERBURY, on SATURDAY, 
JUNE 21, 1958, at 3 p.m. in 4 lots (unless previously sold by private treaty). 


Particulars, plan and conditions of sale from the Solici i ici 

the Church Commissioners, 1, Millbank, London, a par See raw eee ane 

H. & R. L. COBB, Castle Chambers, Rochester (Chatham 43036); 7, Ashford 

Road, Maidstone (Maidstone 3428); 138, High Street, Sevenoaks (Sevenoaks 4674); 

MESSRS. CLUTTON, 17, New Dover Road, Canterbury (Canterbury 4756), 
and 5, Great College Street, Westminster, London, $.W.1 (Whitehall 5833). f 


WALMER, KENT 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
stle. 


Built 1936 in the style of 
a Weald of Kent House. 


7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, includ- 
ing oak-panelled study. 


Modern kitchen. 
Central heating. 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 


Attractively planned 
garden. 


EXCELLENT SPORTING FACILITIES 
Apply Sole Agents: WORSFOLD & HAYWARD, Queen Street, DEAL (Tel. 1642), 


Auctioneers and Surveyors 


Estate Agents ARTHUR L. RUSH and Valuers 


49, HIGH STREET, TUNBRIDGE WELLS (Tel. 2772-3). 


“HOLME LACEY” 
NEVILL COURT, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Finest residential position on edge of Tunbridge Wells, adjoining charming rural 
surroundings and having southern aspect. About 1 mile central station. 


Well-built 
Modern Residence 
on two floors only. 


Light oak panelled hall, 
staircase and landing, 
lounge (24 ft. by 13 ft.), 
dining room, model kit- 
chen, 4 good bedrooms. 


2) 


be. 


Excellent bathroom. 
INTEGRAL GARAGE 


Well-planned small 
garden, room for tennis 
court. 


FREEHOLD £6,250 
Sole Agents: Messrs. ARTHUR L. RUSH, as above. 


IN KENT 
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PROPERTIES 


1958 


IN KENT 


ASHFORD 
(Tel. 25-26) 


GEERING & COLYER 


HAWKHURST 
(Tel. 3181-3) 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS (996-7), KENT, RYE (3155-6), HEATHFIELD (533-4), AND WADHURST (393), SUSSEX 


IN THE HEART OF RURAL KENT 


Yet only 5 miles from Ashford main-line station, 67 minutes to London. 


A PERFECT EXAMPLE OF AN OLD-WORLD BLACK AND WHITE 
HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE 


Well preserved and in 
excellent order through- 
out. 


5 delightful bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 28 ft. lounge, 
dining room, study and 
morning rooms, cocktail 
bar, kitchen, ete. 


3-roomed 
CHALET COTTAGE 
Garages and excellent 
ranges of Loose Boxes, ete. 
Lovely gardens with lawns 
and swimming pool, 2 


ca 4 
ae beara Bes 


Central heating. Main water and electricity. 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED AT £7,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply Ashford Office. 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF A FAVOURITE 
KENTISH VILLAGE 


With station on the main London-Dover line. 


A GENUINE GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE in a beautifully 
screened position. 


Charming pillared 
entrance porch; bow 
windows, high-pitched 
rooms. 


5 double bedrooms, bath- 
room, hall and cloakroom, 
dining room, drawing 
room, library. Compact 
domestic offices. 


ae 


Garage 
and outbuildings. 


ene ans 0 


Matured gardens and 
grounds, with partly walled 
kitchen garden. 


11/) ACRES 


Central heating. Main water and electricity. 
ONLY £4,250 FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: Apply Hawkhurst Office. 


Chartered Auctioneers, 
and Estate Agents 


BETWEEN ASHFORD-MAIDSTONE 
Delightfully modernised cottage on high ground. 


8 bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom, 24-ft. lounge, 19-ft. 
dining room. Well fitted kitchen. 


Main water and electricity. 
Garage. Pleasant gardens. 
PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD 
Additional 35 acres if required. 


OUTSKIRTS ASHFORD 


An interesting old house. Convenient transport London and 
south coast. 


8 reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen. 


Main services. 
5 bed, 2 bath, 
electricity. 


Good stabling. 


Large garden. 
PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 


BURROWS & CO. 


KENT 


Picturesque Tudor Residence 
5 miles Ashford main line station. 


> . Rice 
Completely modernised, compact and easily run. 


83 recep. Central heating. Main water and 
Useful buildings for small farmery. 


Cottage. 


ON THE BEAUTIFUL KENT & SUSSEX BORDER 


In richly-timbered country on the slopes of the Brede Valley, between Rye and Battle. 
Absolute quiet and seclusion, yet only 2 minutes from bus servire. 


A LOVELY HOUSE OF CHARACTER, ARCHITECT-BUILT IN 1937 


Constructed in the 


Sussex style of old 
materials, regardless of 
expense. 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, model 
Offices. 


Oak strip floors, low main- 
tenance costs. 


Central heating and main 
services, 


Double garage. 


Easy garden and woodland, ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £6,000 WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: Apply Rye Office. 


SUSSEX HILLS 


3 miles main-line station. 


City 60 minutes. 
SUPERIOR DETACHED COUNTRY BUNGALOW 
In a lovely situation with most glorious views. 


2 large bedrooms, lounge, 
dining room/kitchen, bath- 
room, etc. 


Garage. 


Wonderful woodland 
garden 


(1,000,000 bulbs) 


Lawns and paddocks, in all 
A UT 7 ACRES 


Main services. 


For Sale only because of 
ill-health 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,750 VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply Wadhurst Office. 


39/41, Bank Street, 
Ashford, Kent (Tel. 1294/8) 


A SMALL MANOR HOUSE 
OF QUALITY 


Luxurious Tudor house with spacious rooms. 


Old oak timbers, but completely modernised and with 
oil-fired central heating. 


4/6 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception. Garages. 


ensuring seclusion. 


Lovely gardens 


Must be sold—owner going abroad. 


EXQUISITE COTTAGE 


Wonderful position on private estate with panoramic views 
along the Kent coast. 


A peaceful and secluded retreat, with 3 bed., bath., a fine 
lounge (20 ft. square). Kitchen (Agamatic). 


Main water. 


FREEHOLD £3,000 


Central heating. 


Swimming pool. 


In all about 6 Acres 


Chartered 


hartered 1 
$ Auctioneers 


Surveyors 


WINCH & SONS 


STONE STREET, CRANBROOK (Tel. 2147-8) 
For Properties in KENT and SUSSEX. 


CRANBROOK. 16th-Century House with hall, 3 reception rooms, domestic 
offices, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 attic rooms. Outbuildings and garages for 
4 cars. Main services. Pleasant garden and tennis court. About 
7acres. PRICE £7,950. 


Good cottage. 


3 rec por rooms, 


GouexunsrT. Attractive small Family House with hall, i 
yarage 


kitchen, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 w.c.s, bathroom. Main services 
for 2 cars. ‘Garden and boating pond. PRICE £5,500. 


CRANBROOK. A pleasant Modern House on outskirts of town, having hall, 


2 reception rooms, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services. Garage for 


2 cars. Attractive garden with greenhouse. PRICE £4,250. 


BIDDENDEN. Beautiful pre-Elizabethan House ideal for division into 
two dwellings each having: 2-3 reception rooms and 3 bedrooms. Main 
services, Also Queen Anne cottage for restoration. PRICE £7,500. 


The above properties are close to all amenities and within easy reach of 
main-line stations at Etchingham and Staplehurst. 


BRACKETT & SONS 


, HIGH STREET, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Tel. 1153—2 lines. 


ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Situated in one of the most sought-after residential districts in the borough, 
Mount Ephraim and the Common. 
The exceedingly well-built Detached House known as: 


near to 


9, ROYAL CHASE 


Arranged on two floors: 

2 receptions, 4 bedrooms, 

dressing room, bathroom, 
etc. 


Central heating, lavatory 
basins in all bedrooms. 


GARAGE 


and attrac- 
out garden. 


Very 
tively 


pretty 
laid 
VACANT 

POSSESSION 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless ratioualy sold) ON JULY hts 1958. 
Full particulars of the Agents, as above, who can strongly recommend this modern 
detached house, 
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i ip CROWTHER & SON 


CROWTHER & SON LTD.) 


282, NORTH aN ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6 


Want to 
purchase: 
Works of 
art of all 

descriptions 


Telephone: 


Fulham 
1375-7 


Cable 
Address: 
ANTIQUITY, 
LONDON 


Please Note: 

We close on 

Saturdays at 
1 p.m. 


Pair of fine quality early XVUIth Century lead figures 
Height 3’ 0" ase. VK TOO! 


We are always interested in purchasing fine work of this nature, also antique Garden Ornaments. 


Gloria Hntica ||LEGER GALLERIES 


EST. 1892 (J, LEGER & SON) HYDe Park 2679 
Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 


170, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 Telephone KEN 0367 


“ CHANCELLOR” 


OWNED BY THE EARL OF CASSILLIS, SON OF THE 1ST MARQUESS OF AILSA, 
WITH CAPT. BEECHER UP 


OIL PAINTING BY 


J. F. HERRING 
(1795-1865) 


A Hepplewhite Mahogany secretaire bookcase of small size 


and exceptional quality i in original condition. CANVAS 22 x 30} INS. 
Width 2ft. 103 ins. Height 6ft. 114 ins. 


Signed and Dated 1824 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE MOST HON. THE MARQUESS OF AILSA. 


ANTIQUE FURNITUR POTTERY PORCEL Exhibited at Antique do Ae eenee House, W.1 
Specialist in unusual and historical pieces 
Under the personal direction of 


Wing-Commander C-L. de BEAUMONT, M.A. (Cantab.) OLD MASTERS AND WATERCOLOUR SEU aaa 


ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
Q RS’ FAIR STAND 76 I3, OLD BOND STREET, W.l 
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CHRISTIE’S 


WILL OFFER AT AUCTION FROM 


THE CHATSWORTH COLLECTION 


On Monday, June 30th 


On Wednesday, June 25th 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT PRINTED BOOKS HIGHLY IMPORTANT OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
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Hurtado de Mendoza. La Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, 


One of a set of four silver gilt dessert dishes, engraved with the arms of George III. 
1554. 10 inches diameter. 1761. 
Illustrated Catalogues (14 plates) 7/6 post free Illustrated Catalogues (18 plates) 9/6 post free 
On Thursday, June 26th On Friday, June 27th 
FINE ENGLISH FURNITURE IMPORTANT PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


er a 
Mee tc: 


Bye ii 


A Superb Suite of George II walnut and Fulham tapestry furniture, comprising: six 
chairs and two settees - circa 1730 
Illustrated Catalogues (15 plates) 8/- post free 


The Marriage at Cana - by Sebastiano Ricci - 65 inches 
by 53 inches. 
Illustrated Catalogues (12 plates) 6/6 post free 


All the above sales on view from Monday, June 23rd — Plain Catalogues of each sale 6d. post free 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


Telephone: Trafalgar 9060 8, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


Telegrams: Christiart, Piccy, London 
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Pp. J. DE LOUTHERBOURG, R.A. 


(1698-1768) 


RIVER SCENE Signed and dated 1806 Canvas, 214 X 33% inches 


This picture is now on show on Stand No. 17 at the Antique Dealers’ Fair 


THOS. AGNEW & SONS LTD. 
43 OLD BOND STREET and 3 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: RESEMBLE, LONDON 


WM. YOUNG 


ANIIOULS AND TINE SAR 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 
Telephone: Aberdeen 20739 Cables: Decor, Aberdeen 
515, LAWNMARKET, 276, WOODLANDS ROAD, 
EDINBURGH GLASGOW 


A rare set of six Regency mahogany dining chairs of unusual 
character and pleasing ica bea (four single, two arm). 
£ set. 


> 


A very attractive early-19th-century mahogany dining table, 

with an extremely attractive figured mahogany top. Mellow 

in colour. Extreme length 9° 114", width 4’ 1034", height 
2' 534”. Price £62. 


Telephones : HYDe Park 9188 and 9189 


Drury & Drury 


40 Gaton Terrace, London, 9.1 


Telephone SLOane 2461 


An Important Small Veneered Burr Walnut Secretaire Bookcase, 
2'6” wide x 6'6” high x 18” deep. Mirror plate, feet and finials 
are the original ones made for the piece in the early 18th century. 


To be exhibited at the Antique Dealers’ Fair, Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, on June 11th. Stand 33. Ground Floor. 


Drury & Drury welcome the opportunity of purchasing Genuine Old English Pottery 
and Furniture of quality and in untouched condition. 


\ 
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— THE OLD CLOCK HOUSE 


ASCOT -: BERKS 


Telephone: Ascot 905 


ONE OF A PAIR OF WELL-HEADS 
FROM THE GRASSI PALACE, VENICE 


REGENCY ROSEWOOD BRASS INLAID CARD TABLE 16th-CENTURY RENAISSANCE BRONZE AND MARBLE REGENCY TABLE 
ITALIAN WELLHEAD 


WE CARRY A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF ANTIQUES AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS 
Open all day Saturdays and Sundays. 


DENYS WREY, i. 


18th-CENTURY ENGLISH FURNITURE 


45, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
SLOane 3821 


A Fine Queen Anne Walnut Bureau Bookcase with an interesting broken 
pediment. Mirror doors enclosing a centre cupboard and shelves. The whole 
ofa beautiful colouring and patination. Circa 1710. Height 7’ 6”, width 3’ 2”. 


eGR Y. & CO. 


(Bruton Street) LTD. 
Established 1823 
27, BRUTON STREET, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 2608/9/10 & MAYfair 2066. Telegrams: Gregco, Wesdo, London. 


A RARE SHERATON MAHOGANY KNITTING TABLE 
HAVING GREAT CHARM AND ELEGANCE 
Length 1’ 84", Width 9”, Height 2’ 4” 


Stand 59 — Antique Dealers’ Fair, Grosvenor House, W.1 
Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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WALTON HEATH 


When visiting the famous Golf-course, or on your way to the coast, 
call at the adjoining village of WALTON ON THE HILL and 
inspect our stock of 


FINE OLD GEORGIAN FURNITURE 


Phillips & Rixson etd. 


31 OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 
KENSINGTON 5858 


sn i tn i 


REGENCY HOUSE (WALTON) ANTIQUES 


Telephone: TADWORTH 3060 


Walton lies 1 mile off the A. 217 London, Sutton, Reigate and Brighton road. Fork 
right 1 mile beyond Burgh Heath. 


A rare and exceptionally low early 18th-century mahogany tea table with 
tray top and carved cabriole legs. An interesting feature being that both 
ends are fitted with a slide, to stand the teapot on—clearly establishing the 
purpose for which the table was made. Circa 1727. 
Height 2ft. 2ins. Width 2ft. 7ins. Depth 1 ft. 9ins. 


FROM 
SUTTON & 
LONDON 


4) 
70 Ree 
DORKING —> 
A fine quality pair of Queen Anne silver candlesticks by Thos. 
Folkingham, London 1710. Height 7ins. Weight 24 oz. 
STAND 58 — ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR AND EXHIBITION 


‘Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


HAM I S°H L. LOEWENTHAL 


PONDON) LIMITED 4, SAINT JAMES’S STREET 
ANTIQUES LONDON, S.W.1 


MEMBER OF TELEPHONE: 
B.A.D.A. WHITEHALL 1781 


Selected from a group of Charles X pieces 
in bois clair with rosewood inlay, the 
bookcase illustrated is one of a Pair. 


(335 FULHAM ROAD 


CHELSEA,  S.W.10 
TELEPHONE: FLAXMAN 9431 


A fine inlaid hairwood serpentine fronted dressing table, the en- 
closed top containing a mirror and compartments with a slide and 
drawers below. 
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SOTHEBY’S 


announce the Sale on Wednesday, 25th June, of 


FINE OLD MASTER PAINTINGS FROM THE COOK COLLECTION 
Sold by Order of Sir Francis Cook, Bt., and the Trustees of the Cook Collection 


34-5 New Bond St. 
London, W.1 


Illustrated Catalogue 
(18 plates) 5s. 


Telephone: 


HYDe Park 6545 


Plain Catalogue 


3d. Post Free 


Telegrams: 


Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


JAN WEENIX A STILL LIFE 75” by 573” 


PAUL POTTER RIVER LANDSCAPE, 9N PANEL SIGNED AND DATED 194” by 242” 


SOTHEBY & CO. 


ddd eee al 
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By Appointment 
to H.M. The Queen 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


nies 


Antique Irish Silver 


An interesting double Decanter by 
Stand with two scroll handles. 
Dublin GEORGE IIT 1801 

Maker : Joseph Johnson. 

With pair Old English Decanters @ 


ASPREY & CO. LTD. 
165/169 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON W.1. 


Tel: HYDe Park 6767 


RANDOLPH occ: 


Clb English Furniture 


Member British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


41, HIGH STREET, BALDOCK, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
TELEPHONE: BALDOCK 3344. 


H. W. KEIL, LTD. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


TUDOR. HOUSE -. BROAD Va 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


Tel. BROADWAY 2108 


“Unusual shaped front enclosed mahogany sideboard, crossbanded with 
rosewood and with most interesting detail. - Having flared figured fronts of 
excellent rich colour and patina. Circa 1810. 

Length 4’ 6”. Depth 25”. Height 2’ 9”. 


AN ADAM MIRROR IN CARVED GILT WOOD FRAME, EXTREME 
SIZE 5 FT. 4 INS. HIGH x 2 FT. 6 INS. WIDE, circa 1780. 


ALSO 
129-131 PROMENADE, 51 PARK STREET, 
CHELTENHAM BRISTOL 
Tel. 2509 Tel. 28016 


STAND 37 
ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR, GROSVENOR HOUSE 
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PEARVEY & GORE VEtd 


FINE ANTIQUE JEWELS AND SILVER 


1, 2 & 3 Vigo Street, London, W.1 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 0859, 0861 
CABLES: BLUBOR, LONDON 


Valuations for BANKERS 
Probate, Insurance In account with Messrs. Coutts & Co. 
and Division since the year 1812 


A PAIR OF EARLY 19th-CENTURY DIAMOND 
EARRINGS, OF ENGLISH ORIGIN 
(Actual Size) 


Jewels of all periods purchased whether collections or individual pieces 


TESSIERS 


LTD. 


ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELLERY & OBJETS D’ART 


A George II oval, fluted, Sugar Box, with hinged lid, made by Augustin Courtauld in 
London in 1737. Weight 18 oz. 2 dwts. 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


ITT AY Antiques 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN SILVER, GOLD AND ENAMEL BOXES, 
OBJETS D’ART AND JEWELS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


26, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 0458 CABLES TESSIERITE LONDON 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


Trollope & Sons (London) Limited 
West Halkin Street, Belgrave Square, S.W.1 Telephone: Sloane 451! 


i ________— eee 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


{| 


| 

|, 

ESTABLISHED 1868 } 
| 


44-52 
NEW OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 


A fine quality late 18th centuty serpentine fronted mahogany chest of drawers with tulip 


wood bandings. Top drawer fitted ee writing oie and with mirror and box fittings. Telephone: MUSeum 2121 
Width 3 ft. 4 ins. 


Telegraphic Address: Artisonne Phone London 


DELOMOSNE & SON imireo | 


4, CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, KENSINGTON, W.8 


TELEPHONE: WESTERN 1804 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


ANTIQUE PORCELAIN AND GLASS 


Packing & Forwarding 


Pitt & Scott have given specialised service to both 


Collector and Antique Dealer for over 80 years. They 

have acquired an experience and tradition of reliability 

second to none, for speedy and safe packing and transport 

of valuable works of art. They offer a. world-wide 

forwarding service which is constantly used by many of 
the world’s leading Collectors and Museums. 


* 


HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 
ABROAD A SPECIALITY 


Pitt & Scott Limited 


1/3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London E.C.4. 
Tel. CITy 6474, 


Branches at Paris, New York, Liverpool, Glasgow, etc. 


A Ludwigsburg Dancing Group of exceptional quality, perhaps modelled 
by Johann Jacob Louis, Circa 1765. Height: 7 ins. 


ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR AND EXHIBITION 
STAND No. 14 
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Examples of 


Old Excter Silver 


Elizabeth I Silver Gilt Mounted 
Tiger Ware Jug and Apostle Spoon 
(St. John), both by John Johns, 
Exeter cuca 1575 


W". BRUFORD & SON L™ 


(EASTBOURNE & EXETER) 


Showing at 
The Antique Dealers’ Fair 
GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE 
LONDON STAND 38 


Charles Woollett & Son 


(Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


59 & 61 WIGMORE STREET, 
LONDON W.1 


Est. 1889 Stand No. 22, Antique Dealers’ Fair Tel: Welbeck 8664 


The General Trading Company 


An unusual small Hepplewhite 
satinwood and mahogany 
serpentine front work table 
with inlaid top, 


having orginal brasses 


8 22" wide, 15” deep, 30" high 


Set of 4 very fine Frankenthal Leaf Dishes with Turquoise crabstock Stand 57 at the Antique Dealers’ Fair 

handles, overlapping leaves with crinkled edges, centres painted with Exotic , 

Birds among branches. 10% ins. Carl Theodor marks. Circa /770. (The 

Style of painting vies with Sévres and a plate by the same hand is illustrated 
fig. 348 in Emil Hannover, Vol. III). 


1-5 Grantham Place Park Lane (Piccadilly end) W1 Grosvenor $762 


ee N!U.lU..............._ rr 
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Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 
HARRODS LTD SLOane 1234 


TREFID PATTERN 


Reproduction Hand Forged 


Silver Flatware in Traditional Patterns 


Brochure of patterns and prices sent on request 


WALTER H. WILLSON LTD 


Dealers in Fine Antique Silver 


15 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. Tel: WHITEHALL 6463 


Ix Harrods Antique Department 
there is a large and carefully chosen 
selection of beautiful pieces from 
sevetal periods, many of them 
quite inexpensive. All are guaran- 
teed genuine and will delight and 
interest antique lovers. There is 
also a. wide variety of antique 
china, glass and bric-a-brac of 
equally fine craftsmanship. 


(Third Floor, next to Library) 


Regency Period. Circa 1810. 
Fine quality mahogany writing or 
dressing table with lyre shaped 
ends supported on carved paw 
feet. The shaped platform with 
upholstered footrest is most un- 
usual. 


We are exhibiting at the 


Antique Dealers’ Fair 
GROSVENOR HOUSE 
Park Lane, London, W.1 
UNTIL JUNE 26 
STAND. No. 34 


At the foot of the Grand Staircase) 


LONDON SW 1 


CHARLES HOWARD 
ANTIQUES LTD. 


FOR FINE ENGLISH PERIOD FURNITURE 


A very fine Hepplewhite mahogany serpentine-sided tea table, Cross banded with 


159, SLOANE STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
Tel: SLOane 4914. 


rosewood. Circa 1780. 


STAND 93, 
Antique Dealers’ Fair, 
Grosvenor House. 
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k. STACY-MARKS LTD. 


Art Dealers 


IN CLEANING AND RESTORING VALUABLE OIL PAINTINGS 


EXPERTS 


Neige. Size 254 x 36} 


Fine Paintings Make 


120-122 TERMINUS ROAD EASTBOURNE 


MARTIN & Co. Low. 


of CHELTENHAM 
Established 1806 
Specialists in ANTIQUE SILVER 


SAUCE BOAT 1751 RICHD. GURNEY. 
CREAM JUG 1806 JOHN EMES. 
MUFFINEER 1723 THOS, BAMFORD. 
PR, OF SALTS 1752 DAVID HENNELL. 
TUMBLER CUP. CHESTER TOWN MARK 


ooo 


Promenade, CHELTENHAM 


Telephone 2821 
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Estimates Free 


Pierre de Clausade 


A Home 


Telephone 429 


KAY KERSHAW 


ANTIQUES & UNUSUAL ITEMS 


AN EARLY 18th CENTURY SUPERSLY CARVED PINE GARDEN SEAT 6° 7” LONG 


BURY « SUSSEX 


BURY 74 
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The Merchants SIR FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 


Oils on Canvas, size 284” < 423’ Silver Gilt 


Porringer, Cover 
and Stand 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION moni ene 
84 inches. 


SIR FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. Stand diameter 


16 inches, Engraved with the Arms of Hill of Hillsborough 
Paintings and Water-colours Date—Charles I] for Colonel Arthut Hill, Constable of Hills- 


* 660 borough Fort. He was Member of Parliament 
from t n of me ee 
2 Rotors Maker—F. L. with jn both the Commonwealth and Restoration 


COUNT WILLIAM DE BELLEROCHE Bird below. Parliaments and Privy Councillor to Charles II. 
11th June — 28th June 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY L™| GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Limited Crown Jewellers 
148, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, WI 


Telephone: MAYfair 5116 Established 1876 


formerly THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON +: W.1 + TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 


Paul Smits = 
Healer in Antiques presen inion Bla nT fn wR ee 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


COLLINGWOOD (Jewellers) LTD. 


A FINE QUALITY SERPENTINE MAHOGANY CHEST 3’ 3” WIDE x 23 3” 
DEEP x 314” TALL. A good rich colour and Patina. circa 1765. Price £320. 


feelLuk BULL “RING } LUDLOW 
SHROPSHIRE 


A fine Antique French gold and enamel! Box. 


46, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ESTABLISHED 1817 TELEPHONE: REGENT 2656-7-8 


Telephone : 666 
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| MISS SARAH KEMP-GEE 


Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Kemp-Gee, of Red Gables, Ifield, Sussex 


Miss Kemp-Gee is the only daughter of 


1280 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET ae : 
COVENT GARDEN x 

W.C.2 


Telephone, Covent Garden 2692 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 


¢ 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2. 

Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand 
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UCCEEUDEEECTEEED ODODE REECE EEE DECC EEE 
OXFORD: THE LAST TITHE 
A ings Appeal was launched to raise 

£1,750,000 for restoring a majority of 
colleges alike. It was fitting, we declared at 
the time, that those whom Oxford had bred 
their filial love by contributing generously to 
the appeal, but the structural preservation 
responsibility. During the intervening twelve 
months Oxonian piety, charitable trusts (in- 
lion dollars) and firms in industry or com- 
merce have given or covenanted a sum of over 
that it will contribute £250,000 over ten years, 
on condition that the appeal secures £1,500,000. 
for the grant and to reach the original target, is 
less than £190,000, or a little more than 10 per 
confident that, with nine parts of success “in 
the bag,’ both those who have already, and 
the last tithe. 

Several aspects of the Government’s action 
be no question. In the last ten years alone the 
university has spent £43,000 and the colleges 
buildings, and they are providing £340,000 of the 
total of over £2 million involved in the present 
the amount required for urgent repairs has 
become too great to be met without impairing 
than is already the case. The Government’s 
concern in universities is primarily with educa- 
voted regularly by Parliament, but not applic- 
able to the upkeep of buildings on the ground 
conducted in dangerous or defective buildings, 
which, irrespective of their esthetic merits, it 
than to replace. That being so, it could be 
argued that an outright comprehensive grant 
ably national an obligation. It is evident from 
the statement issued, Thoweves, that the matter 
preserving historic architecture, since it is the 
Minister of Works who, in association with the 
mendation of the Historic Buildings Council. 
The timing of the Government’s contribution, 
spread of the amount over ten years, no doubt 
some latitude will be allowed in the annual 


YEAR ago the Oxford Historic Build- 
the structures in the keeping of university and 
should have the first opportunity to testify 
of historic Oxford was ultimately a national 
cluding the Ford Foundation’s memorable mil- 
£1,310,000. Now the Government announces 
Thus the amount still required, both to qualify 
cent. of the whole. The trustees can surely be 
those who have not yet, stumped up will find 
merit comment. Of its justification there can 
£250,000 on the structural maintenance of 
programme of restoration. But, beyond that, 
academic responsibilities even more seriously 
tion, acknowledged by-the grants to them 
of historic attributes. But education cannot be 
is obviously much more economical to repair 
should have been made to meet so unquestion- 
was regarded as equally if not chiefly one of 
Treasury, is providing the money, on the recom- 
has turned out tactically very well. As to the 
instalments. The £1 million in hand has enabled 
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a number of urgent operations to be begun 
already, and it is known that several colleges 
are prepared to start work at once. 

The solid position thus attained within 
a year of launching the appeal is a magnificent 
achievement on the part of all concerned. 
Marginal and fluid, by contrast, is that of the 
remaining college barges. The disappearance 
of half of these picturesque yet still serviceable 
house-boats, declared beyond repair, has been 
a sad loss to tow-path scenery, but reprieve of 
the remainder now seems practicable. Accord- 
ing to Mr. C. V. Davidge, they could be kept 
afloat for a century still, at the cost of about 
£1,000 each, by sheathing below the waterline 
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JUNE IN NORTHUMBERLAND 


IHESE long June days of summer's shy 
approach 
Still hold the magic of departing spring ; 
Bright five of gorse along the rwer bed, 
Pale primyoses scattered above the shore, 
The scented hawthorn rivalling winter snow, 
And on the hills in bracken scarce uncurled, 
The sheep, like April clouds, drift to and fro. 
This loveliness that so besets my mind 
With peace and quietude, this northern land 
Enfolding all my youth and childhood days— 
I look across the years which he between 
And what they held of happiness and pain, 
Then from my exiled heart in longing pray 
“Oh! call me home again.” 
MARGARET FOSTER. 


DAMA A AMA MAA 2 22121211 21 


with fibre glass. Cleopatra’s barge, like a bur- 
nished throne, burned on the water, her poop 
of beaten gold; and £1,000 seems very little 
for preserving those of Isis by means of a no 
less poetic-sounding finish, even with the last 
tithe of an infinitely larger undertaking yet to 
be found. 


ARTS COUNCIL FINANCE 


HAVE seen this system in action over 

many years,’ said Lord Bridges when he 
made an allusion, in his Romanes Lecture on 
The State and the Arts last week, to the method 
by which the Arts Council is financed. As Sir 
Edward Bridges, he was Permanent Secretary 
to the Treasury from the time the Arts Council 
was set up until he retired from the Civil Service 
two years ago. It is, therefore, significant that 
a distinguished administrator with so intimate 
a knowledge of the financial problems of the 
Council should pronounce in favour of a change 
of method. Lord Bridges is attracted to the 
setting up of a body resembling the University 
Grants Committee, which acts for all the uni- 
versities and “has the advantage of being able 
to budget for five years at atime.’ The Arts 
Council at present suffers acutely from being 
restricted to a single year. Beyond the year for 
which its allocation of funds has been settled, 
its members dare not plan decisively. Lord 
Bridges considers the time has come when there 
should no longer be a single vote of money for 
the Arts Council from which it is expected 
to finance three opera groups and all 
the other activities. The amount to be spent on 
opera “‘would be settled without calling into 
question the extent and scope of the Council’s 
other activities.” The details of Lord Bridges’s 
scheme would need careful consideration to 
ensure that there is not a multiplicity of fingers 
in the pie, even though the pie is constructed 
differently. What is important at the moment 
is that Lord Bridges has advocated a change, 
and his is a voice to which the Treasury has 
been accustomed to listen with respect. We 
cannot believe it will now go unheeded. 


FORESTRY ON EXMOOR 


T is clear from the statement made last week 
by the Exmoor National Parks Committee 
that an impasse has been reached in the nego- 
tiations between the National Parks Commis- 
sion and the Forestry Commission over the plan 
to plant with conifers 1,200 acres in the heart of 
Exmoor known as the Chains. Because feeling 
runs high among some lovers of the moor, 
stirred by fears that the natural beauty of one 
of the wildest parts of Exmoor would be 


ALICE IN THE PARK 


seriously marred, it is possible to do injustice 
to the efforts of the two Commissions to wor 
harmoniously in the discharge of duties 
which some conflict of interest is inevitable 
The Forestry Commission has had to negotia 
with the National Parks Commission on numer- 
ous occasions since that body was set up n 
years ago. Agreement has been reached in 
friendly manner in respect of many thousands 
acres in which both Commissions are intereste 
Indeed, it appears that only once previously 
have they had to refer a disagreement to their 
respective Ministers, the Minister of Agriculture 
and the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, who must now come to terms over the : 
problem of the Chains. While there must be } 
an economic limit to any policy of spreading 
the Forestry Commission’s total requirement 
of land on Exmoor, escape from the present 
deadlock might be provided by selecting a 
number of smaller sites which would leave the } 
present skyline unchanged. If the Forestry } 
Commission feel that they cannot withdraw 

their project entirely, a possible compromise | 
might be found in planting the deep combes 
now with conifers, to be followed, in d 
course, by hardwoods. That would 


regard them as an amenity. 


DAIRY ICE-CREAM | 
PEAKING for milk producers, Sir Thomas | 
Peacock, the Chairman of the Milk Market- | 
ing Board, has protested to the Government | 
against the continued use of the description | 
“ice-cream’’ for a product that has no connec- | 
tion with the cow. Most of the ice-cream now | 
sold in big quantities is made with vegetable | 
fat, which was a necessary substitute for butter | 
fat while milk was short during and after the | 
war. Mr. John Hare, the Minister of Agriculture, } 
now apparently accepts this substitution as | 
so long established as to be inevitable. He pro- ~ 
poses “that the difference between the two © 
should be marked by allowing the dairy pro- | 
duct to have the exclusive designation “dairy 
ice-cream.’’ This does not go as far as milk | 
producers would like, but it may well be that if | 
the firms with a national repute for their pro- | 
duct will make and market more dairy ice- 
cream, the public will learn to appreciate its 
special quality. The additional market created © 
by using milk in some form to make even one- | 
third of the total amount of ice-cream now © 
consumed would be a boon to the dairy indus- | 
try. Presumably the price would have to be a | 
little higher, but as the public willingly pays a | 
little more for the cream line on Channel Island | 
milk there is every reason to think that the 
sale of dairy ice-cream could be developed to 
everyone’s satisfaction. 


in ae CARROLL would have rejoiced at © 
the news that a bronze group of Alice in — 
Wonderland characters is to be set up in New 
York’s Central Park, and monthly readings from 
Alice held there for children. It is good that/the 
children will be turned aside for a while from the 
exploits of space-men to the world of the March 
Hare, the Mad Hatter and the Cheshire Cat, set 
before them in 3-D by the sculptor. “I think it 
is better to have Alice and her friends than a 
bust of Lewis Carroll,” the giver of the statue is 
reported as saying, and such representation of 
the creations of literature deserves to be widely 
copied. Petey Pan and Hudson’s Rima are a 
start, at any rate; but we may look forward to 
the time when Falstaffs and Sam Wellers look 
down on our streets and squares, as kings and 
generals do to-day. Regular readings of the 
appropriate author at the foot of each sculpture 
may win back for literature much of its lost 
public, and an evening’s listening at the statue’s 
foot occasionally take the place of the session 
at the coffee bar or in front of the television 
screen. 


COVER PICTURE 

Our cover picture, which was taken by a 
Country Lire photographer, shows a William 
III pier-glass in the French taste with a gilt 
gesso table below. 


the reel clicking away. 
- backing,” 


4A 
DOUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 

By TAN NIALL 


NHE traveller called, and in no time we were 


aoa one 


talking fishing. It has become a habit. If 
every call he made chanced to be upon a 
lsherman, 1 am afraid the poor fellow would 
itarve; I can’t recall that we have ever bought a 
hing from him. He comes bundling in, shakes 
ands and asks: “‘ How is the fishing season 
foing?’’ His brief-case is dumped on the floor. It 
emains unopened. We have more important 
hings to discuss than mundane matters con- 
erning the earning of daily bread. 
This week we had little to tell of the fish 
ve had caught. I mentioned a friend who ties 
i pretty fly. He put his rod, all tackled up, 


igainst a wall and came back to find that he 


aad to play a hooked hen and bring it to net 
defore its owner found out. My companion said 
ie had been playing a sheep. He isn’t one of 
chose people who must cap a story. He doesn’t 
catch fish bigger, heavier or more difficult to 
catch than the fish I take; he is a modest fellow. 
He played a sheep, after a fashion. 


* * 
* 


HEN I am very lazy I sometimes let my 
line dangle without fastening the fly to 
the little ring on my rod, and the traveller said he 


has always had this fault. He was fishing at a 


lake and, catching little, decided to have lunch. 
When he had finished he discovered that his fly 
had become hooked in the head of a sheep and 
the sheep had walked away. The line had gone 
out and somehow he hadn’t heard the sound of 
“T was down to my 


he remarked. I have never been 


_down to my backing with a fish on. It happens 
_to some people, but I haven’t caught a trout 


big enough to take that much line from me. 
The point here was that the backing was not 


very sound. If it broke and the sheep couldn’t 
be caught an expensive fly line would be 
trailed off into the hills and never be recovered. 


“T began to wind in,”’ he went on, “‘but the 


backing was round some rushes and some 


boulders. I freed it and began to recover some. 


_ The sheep seemed to think my actions with the 
rod were threatening; the cast was evidently 


well tangled about its body. I did what I could 


‘and then, taking a chance, I cut the backing, 


dropped the rod and tried to handline my way 
to the sheep, hoping to get to the tapered silk 
line. The sheep took off uphill. I ran, dropped 


_ the backing, searched desperately about for the 


green silk line, couldn’t find it, rushed after the 


_ sheep again, stumbled, grazed my knees and 


then, by a miracle, got the line. I crawled along 


_ after the sheep and gave a tug when I thought 
' it was safe. The cast remained in the sheep, 
' but broke at the loop. The silk line was intact. 


“Would you believe it, half an hour after- 
wards a shepherd stopped me and said “Was 
you chasin’ one o’ my sheep?’ I told him what I 
thought of his sheep.”’ 

We shook hands. He picked up his case, 
looked out of the window at the sky and said: 
“They're bound to be rising better now.” I 
agreed. For the life of me I can’t think what 
it is he travels in; I must ask him sometime. 
He might represent a firm of seedsmen, or he 
might be selling steam-rollers, for all I know. 


* * 
* 


HEN it comes to tourists and tourism in 

my part of the world, we all seem to see 
things differently. For my part, I am inclined 
to think that we fail to make the most of the 
attractions we have and dare not say that we 
might stock our lakes and advertise good trout 
fishing for fear of being accused of having a 
vested interest. I was amused the other day to 
read that one section of the community has the 
idea that tourists might be attracted to the 
locality but for the fact that our roads are 
narrow and twisting. I am not an authority on 
tourists. Perhaps some of the bigger American 
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1. Parker 


WAITING FOR THE KETTLE TO BOIL 


cars get stuck between bends, but only the very 
large ones, I am sure. I fail to see how anyone 
can see and enjoy a country if he dashes 
through it down, or along, a great wide highway. 
I hate to say it, but I suspect that the wider 
roads with the bends ironed out are not wanted 
entirely for the tourist. I may be wrong, of 
course. 
* * * 

OR my part I like our winding roads. I 

think they are the finest thing ever devised 
for letting one scan the landscape. They wind 
because they are old droving roads or cattle 
tracks, because they travelled from one dry 
place to another, because they were of agricul- 
tural origin and not built by Caesar’s legions. 
I know one stretch of mountain road that 
couldn’t have been designed with better thought 
to the lovely views it gives. If one happens to 
be a farmer, or has an interest in fields and crops, 
one can study the progress of the work in the 
fields of a good part of the county coming down 
that road. Cut out the bends and where should 
we be? Well, at the very end of the road there are 
the country seat and the county hospital. 

I am in favour of good wide commercial 
arteries, but leave the country roads as they 
are and let the tourists come along them at a 
speed at which they can see the things they 
should see. Some of our old farmers drive on 
both sides of the roads, believing that roads 
simply link up farms and fields and no one but 
they themselves has any right to be on them. 


“YS a muffin a different sort of a thing from 

a crumpet?’’ someone from abroad asked 
me the other day. I looked it up because 
I wasn’t quite sure myself. Long ago I used to 
eat things which we called crimpets. They were 
a sort of pancake baked on a girdle. They were 
full of holes like the crumpet I came to know 
later on, but were much thinner. They were 
buttered and eaten hot. 

When we lived on the fringe of London 
I came to know what a crumpet was. It proved 
to be a thing like a white crépe sole. We bought 
some from a man who came round ringing a bell. 
I think they were bought out of curiosity and 
we worked out what they were for. They were 
anzmic-looking things and too large for making 
heels for shoes, yet too small for soles. I became 
addicted to them. Muffins, I vaguely recall, 
were a different sort of thing, rather like a light 
bun, cylindrical in shape; they were toasted. 
I haven’t come across muffins for a long time, 
although we can buy crumpets in the village. 

The crimpets of my childhood weren’t 
crumpets and were probably pikelets, I have 
just been told. My dictionary isn’t very helpful 
on the subject. It tells me that a muffin is 
a “‘light round flat cake’”’ and a crumpet is 
a “flat soft batter cake eaten with much butter.”’ 
A pikelet is “a small round kind of tea cake 
with small holes in it, eaten toasted and but- 
tered.’ A pikelet seems to me to be a sort of 
cross between the two things, and my grand- 
mother’s crimpets were just crimpets, very thin 
pancakes with holes in them. 
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the French Huguenot refugee who in great 

measure revolutionised the craft of the 
English goldsmith and changed the somewhat 
provincial style which was current in the time 
of Charles II into one which had classical and 
architectural significance. In a lesser degree the 
French Huguenot also influenced English watch- 
and clock-making. Their work in these two 
English handicrafts is beyond dispute, for by 
law the silversmith had to stamp his mark on 
his wares, and a clock- and watch-maker had to 
engrave his dial plates with his name. 

There can be no doubt that what took 
place in the crafts of the goldsmith and watch- 
and clock-maker also happened in cabinet-mak- 
ing and carving and gilding. In the case of these 
three crafts, however, we have no definite evid- 
ence other than that of the design, backed by the 
crafitsman’s name when it can be identified. The 
latter, however, was sometimes anglicised, there- 
fore it cannot always be looked upon as 
evidence. 

As in silver, there is a marked difference in 


[' has for long been recognised that it was 


2.—TOP OF THE TABLE IN FIG. 3. 
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THE ORIGIN OF GESSO FURNITURE ~ 


By R. W. SYMONDS 


the furniture of the time of Charles 
Il and that of William III; the form- 
er, with its walnut and olive-wood 
veneers and floral marquetry, was 
Dutch and Flemish in character, 
whereas the furniture of William IIT 
and Queen Anne was of elegant 


proportions and showed French 
taste in its style and use of 
ornament. 


The emigration to England of 
the French Huguenots took place 
before and after 1685, the year of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
The Royal Wardrobe Accounts of 
the reign of William III disclose a 
number of craftsmen with French- 
sounding names, and there is little 
doubt that they were Huguenot 


refugees. 

In the year 1699 Robert 
Derignee, Carver, charges, ‘For 
the late Queenes Gallery att 


Kensington ’’— 


In the centre is the entwined and 


reverse cypher H.W. or W.H. of the original owner 


3.—SILVERED GESSO TABLE. One of a Pp 
manship, c. 1715. In the collection of Mrs. Geoffrey Hart 


air of the highest quality crafts- 


1. SILVER GESSO STANDS. Part of a set of table- 


stands and looking-glass intended to represent a silver set. 


Late 17th century. At Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia 


For Carving two Sconces wth ffestoones 

fflowers and other Ornaments 30=00=00 

For his late Maties & the late Queenes Beddchambers 
att Kensington— 

For two tables two pair of standes and two 

Looking Glasse frames all enriched with 

fine carved work 70=00=00 

In the same year John Pelletier, Gilder, charged for 
gilding the same sconces and also the two sets of table- 
stands and looking glass—For the late Queenes Gallery att 
Kensington— 

For gilding a pair of large Ovall Sconces 24=00=00 

For his Maties & the late Queenes Beddchambers att 
Kensington— - 

For gilding two Tables two pair of Standes 

& two looking glasse frames 88=00=00 
In the same account he charged £28 “For carving and 
gilding a large new frame for a Marble Table.’’ This was 
for the Privy Chamber at Windsor Castle. It would seem, 
therefore, that Pelletier was both a carver and a gilder, and 
also gilded the work of other carvers as well as his own. 
On the other hand, Derignee was a carver only. 

Besides these two French craftsmen there were a 
number of others who helped in the furnishing of the 
Palaces of Hampton Court, Kensington and Windsor. There 
was John Guillibande, cabinet-maker, who supplied in 1690 
for the use of Queen Mary: “‘Two Scriptoires inlaid with 
flowers . . . £30." There was also in the same year another 
cabinet-maker named Peter Pavie who supplied for the 
Queen at Whitehall: “A fine Cabinet, a looking-glass frame, 
a Table and Stands, £38.’ An earlier craftsman, who was 
a chair-maker and upholsterer, and not a cabinet-maker, 
was John Paudevine. Whether he was a French Huguenot 
it “s not possible to say, but he supplied a quantity of ornate 
cnairs, stools and beds to the Royal Wardrobe for the use 
of Charles II. There were also upholsterers who worked for 
William III, and who by their names certainly appear to 
have been French, Philip Guibert and Francis La Pierre. 
Both these craftsmen supplied beds and chairs. 

But the picture of these alien craftsmen working for 
the Royal Household would not be complete without the 
inclusion of Gerrit Jensen, who was the most important of 
them all, for he was the Royal cabinet-maker during the 
reign of Charles II to that of Queen Anne. Very little is 
known of his antecedents, although his name suggests he 
was a Dane by birth (occasionally it is found in the Royal 
Accounts anglicised to Gerrard Johnson); his furniture is 
strongly Flemish-French in character. He made for 
William III not only furniture of “fine Markatree” but also 
furniture of prince’s wood and Grenoble walnut. His best 
and most expensive furniture was described as “‘inlaid with 


metall’’ or “inlaid with metall and Ebony” in 
the manner of the French ébéniste, André 
Boulle. He also supplied to the Royal Palaces 
large numbers of looking-glasses and sconces, 


also gilt and japanned furniture. 


From his will we learn that he became pros- 
perous, for he had two houses and a warehouse 


/in St. Martin’s Lane, where he worked at his 


trade of cabinet-maker and glass-seller. He 
also owned a country house with one acre and 
three roods of land in the village of Brook 
Green at Hammersmith. He also rented a house 
and land at Great and Little Harefield in the 


| parish of Selling in Kent, which he leased from 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford. The fact that 
he had a country place at Brook Green lends 
colour to the idea that he was a Protestant, for 
records exist that there was a French Protestant 
church at Hammersmith, and that a colony of 
Huguenots lived there. The Huguenot watch- 
and clock-maker, Simon de Charmes, who came 
to England at the time of the Revocation, also 
like Gerrit Jensen, had his home and workshop 
in the City of Westminster, and also a country 
house at Hammersmith. 


Yet another French influence at this time 
was Daniel Marot, a French Protestant archi- 
tect, who left France and came to Holland just 
previous to the Revocation. William, then Prince 
of Orange, appointed him Minister of Works, 
and Marot, after the Prince had become 
William ITI, called himself Architecte du Roy de 
la Grande Bretagne. 


Because no payments to Marot could be 
traced in the Royal Accounts for the building of 
Hampton Court and Kensington Palace, it was 
held that he never came to England to advise 
the King. Recent research has, however, proved 
the contrary, for Marot paid a visit to England 
in 1694 at Queen Mary’s request, and that he 
was staying in London during 1696 and 1697 is 
disclosed by the baptism of two of his children in 
these years at the French Protestant Church in 
Leicester Fields. 

That he was not paid for his services in the 
same way as Christopher Wren was due to the 
King’s instructions that Marot’s fees were to be 
paid out of his own private estate in Holland. 
Mr. Arthur Lane in his article on Daniel Marot 
(Connoisseur, March, 1949), gives the evidence 
that Marot designed in 1698 the lay-out of the 


4.—SINGLE CHAIR DECORATED WITH 
GILT GESSO. It belongs to a set of George I 


chairs and settee. The lion masks of the legs 
are carved in the wood. In the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York 
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parterre which was the 
formal garden facing 
the newly built east 
front of Hampton Court 
Palace. 

It would seem un- 
likely that Marot would 
have designed any of 
the interior work— 
panelling, staircases and 
chimney-pieces—at 
Hampton Court, for if 
he had done so there 
assuredly would have 
been some evidence in 
the form of protests 
from Wren, who would 
hardly have agreed to 
the French architect’s 
being consulted in such 
matters. It is possible, 
however, that Marot 
advised the King on the 
design of beds, looking- 
glasses and upholstered 
furniture. In thisrespect 
it must not be over- 
looked that Marot pub- 
lished a book of his de- 
signs and therefore the 
craftsmen who worked 
for the Royal House- 
hold may have referred 
to them in order to 
create new fashions in 
furniture and _ uphol- 
stery. 

There were two 
new techniques in furni- 
ture-making that 
appeared in the late 
17th century, and there 
seems little doubt that 
the Huguenots had 
something to do with 
both. The first was the 
making of silver furni- 
ture, and the second 
was that of what we 
call to-day gesso furni- 
ture. The first was 
made by the goldsmith 
and the second by the 
carver and gilder. 

Silver furniture, 
which consisted of 
repoussé silver plates 
applied to a wood car- 
cass, became fashion- 
able during the time of 
Charles II, when the 
design was strongly Dutch in character. It 
appeared in the King’s palaces and also in 
noblemen’s houses. About 1696, owing to an 
Act which was brought in to prevent the melting 
down of coin to make plate, this silver furniture 
quickly went out of fashion and when it did so 
gesso furniture came in. Celia Fiennes 
records that when she was visiting Bradby, 
«« I was in severall bedchambers . . . the best 
was the bride chamber which used to be call’d 
the Silver room where the stands, table and fire 
utensils were all massy silver, but when plaite 
was in nomination to pay a tax, the Earle of 
Chesterfield sold it all...” 

The going out of fashion of silver furniture 
coincided with the coming in of gesso furniture. 
The likeness between the repoussé work of the 
goldsmith and the carved shallow ornament of 
gesso work suggests that one inspired the other. 
Do these things imply that gesso furniture was 


the carver and gilder’s imitation of silver 
furniture? 
What is strange about this gilded, and 


sometimes silvered, gesso furniture is that it 
does not have any transitional period, for even 
the earliest extant exampies, although they may 
lack the quality of the later, show the technique 
in full bloom. Another point of interest is that 
gesso furniture had no French or Italian 
equivalent. Contemporary gesso work exists In 
small quantities on the Continent, usually being 
found decorating sconces, candelabra or mirror 
frames, but there was no such thing as the pier 
table with a top decorated in low relief gesso 
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5.—A GILT GESSO SCRUTOIRE OF REMARKABLE QUALITY. 
The interi or was lined with prince’s wood, the sides also decorated 
with gesso ornament. 

the bombing of London during the last war 


This Queen Anne scrutoire was destroyed in 


ornament, which was so popular in England. 
Mirror frames decorated with gesso were also 
made in large numbers in England of varying 
quality; likewise sconces and candelabra, few of 
which have survived. Stands and sets of chairs 
and stools were also made, but a scrutoire like 
the illustrated example (Fig. 5) is exceptional. 

The ornament decorating the tops of gesso 
pier tables is very French in character, which 
suggests that the design with its strapwork and 
palmette motive was the work of French orna- 
mentists, or possibly, what is more likely, it 
was taken from pattern books, of which a 
number were printed for the use of English 
craftsmen at this time. A number of looking- 
glasses, which by their deal frames can be 
recognised as English, are extant and from their 
design and ornament they show the hand of the 
Huguenot craftsman. The elegant glass on the 
front page of this number of CountTRY LIFE is 
such an example. 

Carving ornament in a gesso ground was 
highly skilled work, and again suggests the 
Huguenot carver and gilder, but as the refugees 
did not bring such a technique from the 
Continent, it would seem that they adopted and 
perfected it in England. Gesso furniture differed 
from carved and gilt furniture by the execution 
of its ornament. From mediaeval times it was 
realised that gilding was greatly enhanced by 
certain parts of it being burnished and other 
parts being left matt in contrast. In order to 
burnish leaf gilding it was necessary to prepare, 
first of all, the ground so that it had a perfectly 


‘ 
PR 
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In gesso work the pattern is in relief, the | 
background being recessed. To overcome the | 
difficulty of giving a smooth finish to the back- 4 
ground, it was tooled or punched with a circular 
stamp. This treatment also gave a matt | 
effect, which was essential, for it showed ~ 
up in brilliant contrast the burnished ornament. 
All the mouldings were likewise burnished, and 
in work of the highest quality it was only the |) 
tooled background that was left in the matt. j 

If, as is supposed, gesso furniture was 

designed to imitate silver furniture, then one 
may ask why was it not silvered with silver leaf 
instead of gold leaf. Fig. 3 shows a beautiful 
pier table, one of an extant pair in Mrs. 
Geoffrey Hart’s collection, which has its original 
silvering. The cypher of the original owner, 
H.W. or W.H., ornaments the top (Fig. 2). 
Possibly one reason for the gilding of gesso was 
that much of the plate of the time of William III 
and Queen Anne was silver gilt, though this did 
not seem to have applied to silver furniture. It 
is difficult to be definite, for so much has been 


6.—GESSO TOP OF CHEST IN FIG. 7. It is decorated with the crest and cypher of Lord eee cacy hae cyphers, Mem eremienal 


Bateman, for whom the chest was made coats-of-arms were often incorporated in the 
decoration of tops of tables and stands and 
looking-glass frames. The gesso worker also 
used these motives in the same manner. 

The following information may help those 
collectors who want to invest in gesso furniture. 
All tables which had gesso frames invariably 
had gesso tops; but often the original top, 
through bad usage, has become beyond repair 
and has been replaced by marble. This very 
much deteriorates the table’s value. Many 
pieces of gesso have been regilt a hundred or 
more years ago, and this regilding fills up the 
stamped ground and destroys the burnished 
effect which is the chief beauty of gesso furni- 
ture. Sometimes it is possible to remove this 
later gilding, but it is seldom satisfactory, for in 
most cases there is so little of the original gild- 
ing underneath. Careful examination of the 
mouldings or raised strapwork of a piece of 
gesso work will disclose minute hair cracks 
which have been caused by the shrinkage of the 
carcass wood, in the course of time cracking the 
gesso ground. These hair cracks are a definite 
sign of genuine work. The faker or restorer 
tries to imitate them by knife cuts. Examina- 
tion should be made so that the collector 
becomes familiar with the appearance of the 
hair crack through shrinkage. The regilding of 
gesso does away with the cracks. 

If only the beauty and quality of gesso furni- 


ture had been understood 40 
7._CHEST DECORATED WITH GILT GESSO WORK. This piece, strongly French in much of it which has been rained by rex 


character, was made about 1720. In the Victoria and Albert Museum toration would have been left for our enjoyment. 


even and smooth surface. It was found that the best 
way to do this was by the application of half a dozen or 
more coats of a composition formed of a thin size mixed 
with parchment cuttings and whiting. This composition 
of size and whiting made a good and secure foundation 
after the last coat had been carefully rubbed down and 
rendered smooth. The carved wood ornament which 
had become obscured through the application of the 
whiting was also retouched so as to sharpen the detail. 
The surface was treated—as a foundation for the 
burnished parts—with two or three coats of gold size 
mixed with a specially prepared clay. The gold leaf 
was then applied to the surface, which had been 
moistened by water in order to receive it. The orna- 
ment, or the most prominent parts, was burnished with 
agate or a dog’s tooth. This was the method that, from 
medieval times, was employed for gilding carved 
woodwork and furniture. 

Gesso work was evolved from this method of 
priming the surface with parchment size and whiting. 
It was found that this ground of size and whiting was 
capable of being used as a medium for decoration; for 
a pattern could be cut—not so much carved—in its 
thickness. The only alteration necessary for this 
treatment was to increase the depth of the gesso ground 
by giving it fifteen or more coats of parchment size 
and whiting. 

The production of ornament in this way was not a 
cheap and easy alternative to carving, as some lay 
minds are tempted to believe; for the same ornament, 
if carved in wood on a large area like a table top, would 
not possess the spontaneity and grace possible when it 
was cut in gesso. Gesso ornament derived its character 
from its material, and the way it was executed; it pos- 8—A GILT PIER-TABLE, ONE OF A PAIR. An unusual feature is the dolphin 
sessed a quality which no carving in wood could emulate. head terminating the legs. George I. In the collection of Mrs. Geoffrey Hart 
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THE MERITS OF THE SAMOYED 


beholder. Presumably this means that 

just as opinions may vary some people see 
things differently from others—which is proved 
by the work of some modern artists. Provided, 
however, that one is among the many who can 
see beauty in the shape and form of animals, 
one cannot deny that a samoyed dog, in all the 
glittering beauty of his white or cream coat, 
plumed tail, arched neck, upright ears and alert, 
intelligent expression, is indeed a creature of 
great beauty. 

Just as the human race is divided into 
types or groups, according to such physical 
characteristics as the colour of their skins or the 
formation of their bones, so is the canine race 
divided into groups. One of the biggest of these 
is the spitz—characterised by its skull form- 
ation, prick ears and tail that curls over its 
back. It is understandable that through the 
generations various mutations and crossings 
have taken place, so, regarded separately, none 
of the points mentioned proves a dog to be one 
of the spitz family; but add them all together 
and the dog that has them is almost certain to be 
a member of the family. 

The spitz have provided mankind with 
some of its most useful working breeds—the 
elkhound, the Finnish spitz and many of the 
draught dogs so essential in countries that are 
snowbound for much of the year, as well as the 
pomeranians and the keeshonds. A large sub- 
division of the spitz group are the laiki, of whom 
so much was heard at the time of the launching 
of Sputnik II. The most handsome of the laiki 
are the samoyeds who take their breed name 
from a nomad people living north of the Arctic 
Circle in an area between the Kara Sea and the 
White Sea. The Samoyed tribe are a gentle and 
' intelligent people who used their dogs for herd- 
ing reindeer, as guards and, at times, for pulling 
sledges. Their dogs, having always been well 
used, are therefore intelligent and gentle; they 
habitually lived in their master’s tent and sat 
at his fireside and played with his children. In 
consequence when people from the outside world 
began to take an interest in these dogs it was not 
easy to obtain them, since the tribesmen were 
reluctant to part with the animals that were 
essential to their livelihood and were their 
friends. 

The samoyed, although not widely known 
in this country before the beginning of this 
century, is now many generations removed from 
the dogs of the tundras. 
probably more widely known in England at the 
end of last century than they are to-day, 
but the samoyeds with their more equable 
temperaments soon outpaced them in popula- 
rity. One of the first people to bring the dogs to 
this country was Mr. Kilburn Scott, who im- 
ported his first dog in 1889. Others soon followed. 
In the subsequent years Mr. and Mrs. Kilburn 
Scott’s Farningham kennel became one of the 
most important in the breed. 

In this country, where draught work for 
dogs is illegal and herding was not required of 
them, the samoyed might well have degenera- 
ted. It is to the credit of the people interested in 
the breed in this country that this has not 
happened. In fact, a more sybaritic life and 
careful selective breeding soon resulted in the 
dogs’ becoming slightly larger and certainly 
more heavily coated than their harder working 
forbears. It is to the credit of those that had the 
welfare of the breed at heart that they have 
never forgotten that the samoyed should be a 
working dog. When they laid down the stan- 
dard of desirable points for the breed, they did 
not forget its working origins and the necessity 
for retaining both the mental and physical 
characteristics. The standard, as it is at present, 
states that as the dog’s work lay in cold climates 
“his coat should be heavy and weather resisting”’ 
and “‘the body should be well covered with 
thick, close soft and short undercoat, with harsh 
hair growing through, forming the outer coat, 
which should stand straight away from the body 
and be free from curl.’’ 

It may be a surprise to some people to 


B ‘enoice it is said, is in the eye of the 


Eskimo dogs were © 


By S. M. LAMPSON 


know that the samoyed need not be pure white; 
both cream and biscuit colour are quite accept- 
able. In their native land they are often quite 
dark in colouring, and Mr. Kilburn Scott’s early 
importation Sabarka was brown. The present- 
day standard also makes it plain that for a 
sledge or draught dog an excessively short back 
would be a disadvantage, and so demands 
moderation in length of body but requires good 
muscles, exceptionally strong loins, a deep 
chest, and the well sprung ribs that allow plenty 
of room for heart and lungs; it also requires a 
strong neck, straight fore legs and strong hind- 
quarters with the stifles well let down. In this 
breed the feet are slightly unusual, since they 
should be long, flattish and slightly spread out 
another indication that the dog is expected 


to be mobile in snow. 

As for size, dogs should stand between 20 
and 22 ins. at the shoulder and weigh some- 
where between 45 and 50 lb., while bitches 
have a maximum and minimum height of two 


and his wife were the first people in this 
country to undertake the serious breeding of 
samoyeds at their Farningham kennels, they 
were soon joined by others, and a number of 
further importations were made, despite the 
reluctance of the Samoyed tribesmen to 'part 
with the adult, trained dogs who were such a 
useful adjunct to their lives. Two important 
dogs who came into this country at that time, 
and had a beneficial effect on future generations 
of the breed, were Ayesha, and Yugor of 
Halfway. 

Of these early importations perhaps the 
most important of all was Ayesha, who arrived 
in 1910 and of whom it was said “‘that she never 
had a bad pup.’’ Through her female line of 
descendants came Ch. Kara Sea, who was 
born in 1924 and was indeed a pillar of the 
breed. He began his long show eareer in 1925, 
when about a year old, and a full acount of his 
victories and those of his descendants would fill 
too much space to be recounted here. He was 


Thomas Fall 


CH. SNOW CHIEF OF THE ARCTIC. A samoyed owned and bred by Miss Keyte-Perry 


inches less and should weigh between 36 and 
45 lb. The tail, of course, is one of the dog’s 
chief glories and should be “‘long and profuse 
and carried over the back when alert, but it is 
sometimes dropped when at rest.”’ 

In its character the samoyed has all the 
virtues that make for a pleasant canine com- 
panion: he is faithful and very affectionate, but, 
having the slight independence that is a char- 
acteristic of all the spitz breeds, he will neither 
fawn nor cringe. The really happy samoyed is 
the one that can share his master’s life and be 
constantly with him. It is the lonely unoccupied 
samoyed that turns to the companionship of 
other dogs. The latent pack instinct may be 
aroused, and there is then the danger that he 
may lead his boon companions off on one of 
those hunting expeditions that are apt to lead to 
trouble. In the matter of wandering and hunt- 
ing, the samoyed is no worse than dogs of many 
other breeds whose instincts are not properly 
utilised, and he is far better than some. 

One of the earliest white dogs that Mr. 
Kilburn Scott imported was Perlene, who, 
from her pictures, was not nearly so well en- 
dowed with coat as the dogs that have been 
bred since. Nevertheless the main structure or 
type of this bitch, whose ancestors accompanied 
the Nansen-Perry expedition to the North Pole, 
is very similar to that of the dogs that are 
bred today. Another early importation, in 
addition to Sabarka, already mentioned, was 
Whirtay Petchura. Though Mr. Kilburn Scott 


one of the great dogs of the pre-war era, and 
most of the samoyeds of the present-day descend 
from him, 

The acceptance of a samoyed named 
Jacko by Queen Alexandra did a great deal to 
focus favourable public attention on the breed 
at a time when dog breeding and dog showing 
were becoming a far more usual and popular 
pursuit for women than they had been. 

In addition to Mr. and Mrs. Kilburn Scott, 
prominent exhibitors were the Hon. Mrs. 
Maclaren Morrison, Mrs. Cammack and Mrs. 
Gray Landsberg. Later additions to the ranks, 
whose kennels have become famous in many 
parts of the world, were Miss Keyte-Perry with 
her Arctic strain and Mrs. D. L. Perry, 
whose affix Kobe has been borne by in- 
numerable champions. 

The samoyed has found admirers and 
friends in many parts of the world, and British- 
bred dogs have gone to found kennels in the 
United States, Canada, Germany, Holland and 
Australia. In this country the breed keeps its 
registrations at a pretty steady average of about 
three hundred and fifty a year, but it deserves 
to become even more popular than it is. Pos- 
sibly some people take fright at the thought of 
keeping such a profuse white coat in good order, 
but contrary to what one might expect a sam- 
oyed with the correct coat is not difficult to 
keep clean and the daily brushing that any 
dog deserves is sufficient to keep him shining 
white 
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N agreeing to perform the opening ceremony 
I of the Antique Dealers’ Fair yesterday H.R.H. 

Princess Alexandra maintained its 
traditional and immensely valued association 
with the Royal Family. H.M. the Queen her- 
self has lent treasures from her personal col- 
lections, as have other members of the Royal 
Family. 

Visitors to the Fair justly admired the soft 
rich colour of Georgian mahogany furniture; the 
brilliance of sterling silver; the golden glow of 
old ivory; the scintillating brilliance of Vene- 
tian glass. Every article is displayed not as a 
distant museum specimen but with full facilities 
for close scrutiny. A panel from the Antique 
Dealers’ Association has examined and approv- 
ed every piece, and the period ascribed -to it, 
and nothing has been.admitted that was made 
after 1830, a date regarded by the Executive 
Committee as suitably dividing the age of 
hand craftsmanship from the era of the 
machine. 

Royal relics have a fascination for most 
collectors: several are displayed this year, 
including a tapestry with a four-hundred-year- 
old history. This is woven with the arms of 
Henry VII (1485-1509) enclosed in a garter 
ribbon bearing the motto in old French 
“Hony soyt cuo Mael y Pence.”’ Such a tapestry 
usually hung behind the seat of the monarch: a 
similar decoration is seen in Holbein’s painting 
of Henry VIII, now in the possession of the 
Barber Surgeons’ Guild. The record of Charles 
I’s household goods, sold after his execution, 
includes “‘A peice of Beastes Arms of England 
sold to Mr. Bolton ye 22 November 1649, £15” 
On the back of the tapestry is stamped the 
inventory mark of Hampton Court Palace— 
the cypher H C with a crown above and 1661 
below. It is assumed that this tapestry was 
presented to Charles II upon his restoration in 
1660. 

A relic which is attributed as a personal 
possession of Edward VI is a portable coffer- 


secretaire such as would be carried in 
personal baggage. Its oak carcass is 
covered with tooled calf leather en- 


riched with gilding. When its domed lid is 


ven 


A TRAVELLING SECRETAIRE OF 


TUDOR ORIGIN. Oak 
covered with tooled calf, 30 ins. wide (S. W. Wolsey) 
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THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 4 


By EDWARD PERRY 


TWO OF A SET OF FOUR GILT ELBOW CHAIRS. Designed by Henry Holland about 
1810 for Hartwell House, and now exhibited at the Antique Dealers’ Fair at Grosvenor House, 
London (Ayer and Co.) 


lifted, the front flap falls to form a writing 
board, its leather-covered surface displaying a 
gilded panel enclosing the royal arms, flanked 
by a pair of star-shaped panels containing E R 
divided by a Tudor rose crowned. The body of 
the chest, 30 inches wide and 20 inches high, 
contains a capacious box for documents with 
two wide and two narrow drawers below. 

Once hanging in the Little Eating Room 
at Windsor Castle, and now displayed on a 
stand in the Exhibition Hall, is a carved mirror 
frame in pear wood. The cornice is centred with 
the royal arms, carved, and the upper corners 
accommodate a pair of crouching eagles, the 
beak of each suspending pendant foliage ex- 
tending to amorini below among sprays of oak 
leaves and acorns, fruiting 
vine and wheat-ears: The 
lower edge of the frame is 
carved with a conglomera- 
tion of marine life, dolphins, 
sea-horses, lobsters, crabs, 
heads of eels and a variety 
of shells. This mirror is 
believed to have been given 
away by George IV when 
alterations were made at 
Windsor in 1823. 

There is a rich array of 
furniture inlaid with colour- 
ful exotic woods, and of 
satinwood painted with 
bandsome ornament. All of 

. this is of superb craftsman- 
ship. A pair of semi-circular 
side tables in satinwood, 
bordered with peacocks’ 
feathers painted in full 
colours, are redolent of a 
handsome vogue of the 
1780s. A bow-fronted com- 
mode of satinwood cross- 
banded with rosewood, and 
enriched with marquetry, 
displays a mask in a circular 
frame on the centre door and 
tall urns on the side doors, 
the remainder of the field 
being inlaid with boldly 
designed scrollwork. There 
is a chest of drawers, too, 
that is noteworthy for its 
beautiful colourwork, the 
mellowed satinwood veneer 
bearing marquetry decora- 
tion in amaranth, violet- 
wood and other delicately 
hued foreign wood. 


Several exceptionally fine pembroke tables 


are to be seen on the stands. An outstanding 
example of Hepplewhite’s period made for 


William Hammond, the well-known banker of © 


Canterbury, has a serpentine top of superbly 
figured walnut, cross-banded with king-wood 
and tulip-wood with a large oval rosewood 
panel in the centre. The frieze is veneered with 
calamander wood. Legs and stretchers are in 
carved mahogany. 

Among the several secretaire-bookcases on 
view is an example attributed to the St. 
Martin’s Lane workshops of Thomas Chippen- 
dale. 
Eyres, Hassop Hall, Derbyshire, and is con- 
structed of mahogany, displaying particularly 
brilliant fire and beautiful grain, obviously 
selected with infinite care. The swan-neck 
pediment is carved and fretted and the base, 
supported by four matching carved ogee 
bracket feet, is encircled with daisy and ribbon 
moulding. The handles, with their original 
gilding, closely resemble those illustrated in 
Plate LXX of Chippendale’s Director. 

A small painted and grained work table 
proved when stripped to be a most desirable 
Hepplewhite period specimen. It is exhibited at 
the Fair in its original satinwood and mahogany. 
The top, which opens to reveal the fitted work- 
box, is ornamented with a representation of a 
gadrooned, round-footed urn in vari-coloured 
woods. The drawers still possess their original 
gilded brass handles. 

Among the many chairs exhibited, a set of 
four gilt elbow chairs upholstered in green 
shantung attract attention because they were 
made for “‘the Palace of Hartwell.”” They were 
designed by Henry Holland for Hartwell House, 
Buckingham, in about 1810, during the period 
that the exiled Louis XVIII was in occupation, 
with an entourage numbering about 150 and 
flying the flag with the fleur de lis. He arrived 
in April, 1808, and rented the mansion for £500 
a year. He left six years later, on the abdica- 
tion of Napoleon, to ascend the throne of France. 
Renovation of a painted pine-wood chimney- 
piece revealed a 181-year-old secret in the form 
of a pencilled inscription: John C. Thomas 
creator of this work 4th day of May 1777 for 
Mr. Addam of the Adelfey in the Strand, London. 
Small furniture antiques are to be viewed 
in great variety. There are mural barometers, 
stick, wheel and banjo types, all guaranteed to 
have been adjusted correctly; hanging shelves; 
several library globes set in mahogany frames; 
trays and tea-bowls; corner cupboards, including 
one exactly matching that shown in Sir David 
Wilkie’s Rent Day; several pieces of dual and 


It was made to the commission of the j 


triple purpose mahogany furniture of the 1790s 
and early 1800s; pole and cheval firescreens; 


| knife cases in mahogany and satinwood, singly 


and in matching pairs; tea-chests and caddies in 
endless variety. 
Silver collectors will find a bewildering 


| array of domestic silver, from Charles I to 
| George IV. A silver gilt porringer and cover 


standing on a silver gilt tazza, struck with the 


| London hall-mark for 1660, are splendidly 


designed. The tazza is engraved with the arms 
of the original owner, Colonel Arthur Hill, who 
in 1660 became a privy councillor to Charles II 


| and first Hereditary Constable of Hillsborough 


figures. 


Fort, Ireland. The tazza’s four-inch border 
bears chased and repoussé work in a pattern of 
swans, peacocks, flowers and foliage, and pea- 
cocks and flowers also ornament the porringer 
itself, which has handles in the form of female 


The majority of early-18th-century silver 
bears the London hall-mark. Collectors of 
provincial silver will find a few early Georgian 
specimens, such as a monteith by John Elston, 
Exeter, 1708; tablespoons by Patrick Graeme, 
Edinburgh, 1731; a straight-sided coffee-pot by 
J. Bansfield, Newcastle. 1732; and a chamber 
candlestick, Chester, 1739. 

Small antique silver is plentiful and in- 
cludes vinaigrettes, nutmeg graters and wine 
ladles; cream jugs hand-raised by the early 
Georgian silversmiths or, less expensively, 
factory produced later in the century; mustard 
pots; caddy ladles; cream and sugar pails; 
sugar bowls, boxes, vases and tongs. 

The cut-glass exhibits under brilliant 
illumination sparkle and scintillate with rainbow 
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colours. Facet-cut wall 
lights are to be noted, 
with mirror plates, out- 
curving branches and 
tear-shaped lustres, and 
table chandeliers of the 
same mid-Georgian per- 
iod. Drinking glasses 
are here in profusion, 
including at least four 
toddy rummers engrav- 
ed with sporting scenes. 
Those whose interest lies 
in the collection of 
sweetmeat glasses will 
see a rare comport with 
pedestal base and revolv- 
ing plate, all shallow-cut 
in the manner associated 
with the early years of 
George III’sreign. There 
are delightful cordial 
glasses; Bristol blue 
decanters of the best 
period decorated with 
gilding; and at least 
one pair of puzzle tumb- 
lers. 

The display of Eng- 
lish, Chinese and Conti- 
nental porcelains, with 
their glowing claret and 
vermilion enamels and 
strange brownish-purple puces, their roaring dra- 
gons, phoenix birds and huge flowers, is fascinat- 
ing. A pair of Bow figures, perfectas new, will cost 
the buyer £1,000, but a Spode cup and saucer in 

) Ge Japan colours may cost 
only £5. The collector 
of armorial porce- 
lain and earthenware, 
fashionable for almost 
a century, will find a 
few examples, such as 
the Worcester cup and 
saucer bearing the 
trade mark of Flight 
and Barr, proving 
manufacture between 
1793 and 1807. These 
are painted in full 


SILVER PORRINGER AND COVER. 
and engraved with the arms of Bowes. Height 5? ins. London hall- 
mark 1681 
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With hand-wrought finial 


(Bracher and Sydenham) 


colours with the arms of Sir John Francis Acton, 
Aldenham Hall, Shropshire. The crest is painted 
inside the cup—an unusual feature. 

In addition there are thousands of other 
treasures, oriental jades, oil paintings, minia- 
tures painted on ivory, coloured mezzotints, 
embroideries, carpets, Battersea enamels, pewter 
polished to silver brightness. Among the curio- 
sities is a silver hunting horn engraved with the 
inscription: “The gift of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Clarence, to the Royal Surrey Bowmen, won by 
R. J. Starke, 14th July 1794, to whom it was 
graciously presented by His Royal High- 
ness.”’ 

The Fair is being held as usual in the Great 
Hall, Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, 
W.1., and will remain open until Thursday, 
June 26. 


MAHOGANY SECRETAIRE-BOOKCASE. Attributed to Thomas Chippendale and made for the Eyre family of Hassop Hall, Derbyshire 
(M. Harris and Sons). (Right) WORKBOX IN SATINWOOD AND ROSEWOOD. Hepplewhite period, with fitted compartment under the 


top. 30 ins. high (General Trading Company) 
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FARM IRRIGATION WITH A DIFFERENCE | 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN L. JONES 


santly suggestive of the words 

“good husbandry” than to 
watch a system of irrigation 
raining water on a hot day on to 
thirsty pastures. The irrigation of 
grass land by the controlled flood- 
ing of fields is, of course, a very 
old British practice, and the 
lushness and feeding value of 
riverside meadows are proverbial. 
On thousands of acres in Hamp- 
shire and Wiltshire, in the Welsh 
valley of the Towy and in other 
well-watered areas where the pure 
rivers meander pracefully through 
the fields, there are still in exist- 
ence, though rarely now in use, 
the irrigation systems with which 
our forefathers “drowned” their 
precious water meadows. The 
water meadow was invariably the 
earliest and most prolific on the 
farm. 

Usually the river or main 
carrier flowing past the holding is 
diverted by a hatch to supply the 
field perimeter ditches. These 
overflow into the field, over the 
ridges and into the furrows or 
gripes; the excess water is run 
back to the ditches by a system of 
drain-off furrows, leading to a 
main sucker, which channels the 
water away. The waters from the 
unpolluted rivers of the shires, 
rich with alkaline silt, would lay a 
sumptuous tribute each year on 
the favoured meadows, keeping 
out the frost, warming the soil for 
early growth and combating spring 


I KNOW of nothing more plea- 


IRRIGATING A FIELD WITH A RAIN GUN. The equipment for this method is more expensive than 


drought. sprinkler lines, but wide areas, square or circular, can be covered from one position 


Most of our water meadow flooding systems have fallen into 
disrepair or disuse and the skilled labour of the “‘drowner”’ is an 
octogenarian’s trade. Instead we have begun to adapt the benefits 
of controlled watering to the needs of mechanised farming. A | 
decade ago there was hardly a farm in Britain irrigating grass, 
though market garden crops with a high cash value have long 
been irrigated. To-day with rapid development in plant and 
technique, more and more farmers are installing systems for past- 
ure management, particularly farmers whose economy is geared 
to grass-milk with the emphasis on spring, summer and autumn 
production. For them, exploiting modern grass leys to produce 
great pasture dividends, drought is the remaining danger, and 
irrigation is both a necessary insurance as well as an instrument 
for maximum yields. 

Ideally for crop and soil, the water should fall “‘as the gentle 


tain from heaven.’’ But how gentle is rain? Despite one’s 
memories of “ heavy’’ showers, of inches falling in short periods, of 
cloud-emptying storm, the answer is—very gentle. Figures 


analysing British rainfall show that in a typical rainstorm of 
a quarter of an hour, most of the rain is at a rate less than half an 
inch an hour. In half-hourly storms it is less than one-third, and 
in long showers under a quarter of an inch an hour. The signific- 
ance of gentle rain, particularly on soil where the crop or ley does 
not completely cover it, is that the small droplets of water do not 
compact or cap the soil, as may be done by the bombardment of 
heavy droplets. 

The need for gentle artificial rain is being increasingly met by 
the use of low pressure sprinklers. A line or lines of light alloy 
tube, consisting of a main and laterals, are loaded at intervals 
with nozzles which give out twin impinging streams that rotate 
through a circle, simulating gentle showers. About a furlong of 
pipe is required to irrigate one acre, involving 60 feet from move 
to move. 

It comes as a surprise to many that so much of Britain should 
be short of rain for optimum plant growth. Our subjective 
estimates of rainfall are coloured by our needs, and rain on hoped- 
for fine days warps our judgement. Yet in south-east England the 
average summer rainfall is at least five inches short of what crops 
could use, and all areas south of a line from the East Riding of 
Yorkshire to the south-west of Devon require irrigation five or 
more years out of ten. The significant period is, of course, from 
2 April to September, when most crops are growing and have a 
eee 2 water requirement of roughly one inch in ten days. This means 


A TRIBUTARY OF THE RIVER WYE NEAR LLANGURIG, IN * “7Sation requirement of roughly 500 tons of water an acre. 


: The requirements implied in an extension of farm irrigation 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE. In such a river heavy demands of water, for the are astronomical, and could undoubtedly produce water-supply 


irrigation of farms, might constitute a serious threat to fishing problems. A farm irrigating on a modest scale for three months 


| long-established riparian 


‘day the 


of the year can use up in one 
domestic require- 
ments of a small township. 
The! problem has not yet 
arisen in acute and _ wide- 
spread manner, and the legal 
position about farm irrigation 
supplies is free and easy, as 
yet. 

Broadly, the river or 
stream flowing past or through 
the farm is the main source, 
and its use is governed by the 


rights, which stipulate that 
users must return approxi- 
mately the same amount of 
water to the river—and in the 
Same condition—as was taken 
out. In theory this does pre- 
clude the drawing of irriga- 
tion water from our rivers, for 
the water once drawn is lost 
in transpiration and soakage. 
But in practice a farmer 
setting up a system consults 
his river board, if there is 
one, and then carries on, 
hoping that no one down- 
stream will complain of water 
deprivation. 

In parts of Britain— 
notably Lincolnshire, Not- 
tinghamshire, Suffolk and the 
Home Counties—the use of 
water for irrigation demands 
a licence from the responsible 
Ministry. Licences are also 
statutory for sinking wells, but 
the use of sealed ponds, lakes or gravel pits is 
unrestricted. Farm crops do, of course, demand 
water that is free of pollution, and quality is as 
important as quantity. Brackish water is un- 
suitable for grass or crops, but waters high in 
magnesium and calcium, or “‘hard”’ waters, are 
more suitable than soft waters. 

Irrigation schemes which are demonstrably 
economic are included in the grant-aided 
schemes of the Ministry of Agriculture, but the 
mains have to be permanently underground, and 
not of the portable type, to qualify. These 
systems are costly, and belong to the budgets 
of the larger farms, but it can be argued that 
intensive production from their grass land is 
even more important for the smaller units. 
The response of grass is greater than that of any 
crop. Fertiliser can be applied with the irrigating 
water, and by a recent development in Britain 
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IRRIGATING A GRASS LEY. For farmers whose cconomy is geared to grass-milk, spray irrigation is 
insurance against drought, as well as an instrument for maximum yields 


of the so-called Gulle farming system of the 
Continent, in which liquid and solid manure 
and straw are mixed and pumped through 
irrigation lines on to the land, the economic use 
of the out-turn of the byre, parlour yard and 
pighouse is now a practical proposition. 

For the small farmers the only possibility 
of a permanent scheme is on the German 
pattern of co-operative irrigation. Where a 
stream runs along or through several holdings, 
a co-operative main is laid with junction 
points for each holding. The movable equip- 
ment and the pump are owned co-operatively. 
For grass irrigation this works well, as applica- 
tion can be rapid, at the rate of one inch of 
artificial rain per two or three hours, making 
possible the multiple use of the equipment. 

The needs of farming at the present time 
are relatively insignificant compared to the 


IRRIGATION FOR THE MARKET GARDEN. High-priced crops may justify buying water from the public 


mains at perhaps 2s. 6d. for 1,000 gallons 
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water consumption of industry. But an 
extension of irrigation practice can very quickly 
bring acute problems of supply, and incident- 
ally a severe threat to fishing interests. Many 
famous fishing rivers are already seriously 
affected in droughty times, and the use of up to 
a quarter of a million gallons of water per acre 
each year on much of our farming land could be 


disastrous. At present, above-ground storage 
of water in Britain is about two hundred 
thousand million gallons for domestic and 


industrial uses, but this is hardly a real figure in 
view of the highly seasonal and inequitably 
distributed supplies. In this respect it is a 
tantalising problem that the areas that most 
need irrigation are necessarily those farming 
regions where water is in short supply. Mea- 
sured nationally, however, the rainfall is 


sufficient to supply fifty times the present 


RE 


national usage. 

Some large farmers are 
dealing with the problem by 
building reservoirs to conserve 
water in the wet times of the 
year for use in the growing 
period, and it is certain that 
the spread of farm irrigation 
must be accompanied by the 
provision of farm conserva- 
tion facilities. On the larger 
issues of national supply “it is 
arguable that the problem 
needs to be viewed nationally, 
and the possibility of a 
national water grid cannot be 
ruled out. 

Some interesting anoma- 
lies are provided by the old 
water-mill sites. The water 
rights of the mills pass to the 
new owners, and these usually 
include the right to impound 
water in a mill pond or the 
right to divert supplies 
through a leat to the great 
wheel. This use of water is 
essentially a transitory one, 
for most of it returns ultim- 
ately to the river, and the 
miller is legally unable to use 
it for irrigation. Nor can a 
user above the mill do so, 
unless it can be proved that 
the amount drawn will not 
interfere with possible re- 
use by the mill. 
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IRISH GLASS OF THE 18th AND 19th CENTURIES 


that all Irish glass came from Waterford, 

and that the essential characteristics of a 
decanter from that factory are three rings 
round the neck, a mushroom stopper and a 
distinctive blue tint. 

In spite of its comparatively short hfe the 
factory at Waterford certainly gained for itself 
a distinction that is almost unique, but there 
were many other Irish factories functioning 
during the same period as Waterford, of which 
important specimens are still extant. For- 
tunately, some are marked with distinctive 
letters on the base, which not only make 
identification fairly positive but offer a lead of 
the form and styie of decoration favoured by 
different factories. 

The birth of Irish glass was a direct result 
of the crippling tax imposed on English glass- 
makers in 1777. The tax, introduced in 1745 
by the Glass Excise Act, had been imposed by 
Parliament to raise funds for the wars then 
being waged on the Continent. This tax was a 
penny per pound by weight of raw materials 
used in the making of glass, and it had immediate 
repercussions at the time. Drastic changes 
were made in the size and shape of vessels, 
and the glassmaker, in an endeavour to 
conserve his material, tried to make two 
articles from the amount of glass previously 
used for one. 

In 1777, the duties on glass were doubled, 


r \HERE are still many to-day who think 


IRISH GLASS CHANDELIER. It was formerly in Thomastown Parish Church, Count 


Kilkenny; some authorities claim it as Waterford 


By E. M. ELVILLE 


but the tax had not 
extended to Ireland. On 
the other hand, Ireland 
had not been permitted 
to export glass, manu- 
facture being limited to 
her own domestic 
requirements. In 1780, 
however, full freedom 
of trade was granted to 
Ireland, and the possi- 
bilities of unhindered 
manufacture there, and 
of a big export business, 
were at once apparent 
to English glassmakers. 

Many migrated to 
Ireland, among them 
being John Hill, a well- 
known Stourbridge 
glassmaker, who took 
with him about 60 of the 
best craftsmen in the 
county of Worcester- 
shire, and started the 
factory at Waterford in 
1783. He remained 
there for three years, 
during which time he 
established a flourishing 
and prosperous  busi- 
ness. He was succeeded 


SCENT-BOTTLE OF IRISH GLASS. The 


pillar fluting is a favourite Irish motif 


by Jonathan Gatchell, an English Quaker, 
who developed the business until his death | 
in 1823. The factory finally closed its doors | 
in 1851. ] 

The. Waterford factory was noted for the © 
variety of its manufacture, its originality of 
style and above all its unfailing quality. © 
There is documentary evidence that anything | 
not up to a specified standard was at once | 
broken and re-melted. The items manufactured 
at Waterford included decanters, jugs of all 
descriptions, drinking glasses, butter coolers, | 
pickle-jars, custard and jelly glasses, tumblers 
and goblets, salt-cellars, various bowls and 
dishes, bottles. for smelling salts, candlesticks, 
lustres and chandeliers. 

Although the factory at Waterford is with- 
out doubt the best known, there were many 
other factories established at about the same 
time which earned for themselves a high | 
reputation. One of the most important, the 
Cork Glass Company, was erected at Cork in 
1783 and continued to function until 1818. It 
was founded by Atwell Hayes, Thomas Burnett 
and Francis Rowe, who, in a petition to Parlia- 
ment for financial aid, stated that they had sent 
an agent to England to study glassmaking, to 
procure the best materials and to recruit 
experienced craftsmen. The range of ware 
manufactured at this Cork factory was very 
much the same as that from Waterford, but 
there is evidence that the quality was not up 
to that of the latter. 

A second factory, known as the Waterloo 
Glass House, also flourished at Cork from 1815 
to 1835. Its products ~cluded decanters, des- 
sert services, drinking «iasses of various kinds, 
butter coolers and char‘ehers. 

A third factory at Cork was established in 
1818, known as the Terrace Glass Works, and 
continued to operate successfully until 1841. 
The products were maialy lustres and lamps 
and various kinds of tableware. At one time 
there were some forty craftsmen employed in 
decorating and cutting alone. 

A glasshouse was set up in Belfast, much 
about the same time as that at Waterford, by 
Benjamin Edwards, a Bristol glassmaker. 
Edwards left England in 1776 because of the 
regulations of the Excise Act. He had originally 
been a glassmaker at Bristol, and had made 
hose blue decanters with long slender necks, 
vear-shaped bodies and lozenge stoppers with 
evelled edges so characteristic of Bristol 
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A PAIR OF WATERFORD DECANTERS. 
(Right) A GROUP OF IRISH JUGS. The jug on the left is probably Waterford of late manufacture. 


decanters. A very similar shape was made at the 
Belfast factory and, indeed, became a character- 
istically distinguishing feature of decanters from 
that centre. It is interesting to note that 
decanters of this style were not made at either 
Waterford or Cork. 

Other glass-houses functioned at the same 
time as those mentioned, at such centres as 
Dublin and Newry, but their products are not 
so well authenticated as those of Waterford and 
Cork. The matter of identification has already 
been mentioned. Some of the products of the 
Waterford factory were marked with distinctive 
letters impressed on the base, and fortunately 
the practice of marking products was carried 
out by some of the other 
factories. The following is a list 
of trade marks used by various 
Irish companies: 

Penrose Waterford; Cork 
Glass Co.; Waterloo Co. Cork; 
B, Edwards, Belfast; C.M. Co 
(Charles Mulvany of Dublin), 
Francis Collins, Dublin; Mary 
Carter and Sons, Dublin; Arm- 
strong Ormond Quay. The 
three last-mentioned companies 
were most probably dealers 
who had their names impressed 
on their products, and were 
not actual manufacturers. 

Turning now to the actual 
ware produced at the Irish 
factories, there is no doubt that 
decanters to-day have the 
widest appeal. The general 
type produced at the Water- 
ford and Cork factories was 
round barrel-shaped, with three 
rings round the neck, and a 
mushroom stopper. Some 
authorities claim that Waterford 
decanters can be distinguished 
from those of other factories by 
a knop below the mushroom 
top of the stoppes but this 
feature is also found on marked 
specimens from both the Water- 
loo Co. and the Cork Glass Co. 

The cut decoration often 
serves as a guide ir recognising 
origin. There is usually vertical 
fluting at the base of the barrel 
of a decanter. This was not 
cut on a wheel, however, but 
was impressed during the actual 
making of the decanter at the 
furnace mouth. A _- shallow 
mould was used, two to three 
inches in depth, engraved on 
the inside with vertical fluting 
and on the base with the name 
of the factory. While the 
decanter was being blown, the 
lower half of the soft glass 


IRISH 


ROR WITH SCROLL BASE. 


They 


may be Cork or Dublin 


parison was held in the mould, an operation 
which served two purposes; it helped the 

glassmaker to regulate the size of the 
dec anter, and it provided the vertical fluting to 
the sides of the decanter and the factory marks 
on its base. These vertical flutes extended two 
to three inches up the sides of the vessel, but 
any additional decoration was effected by cut- 
ting with the wheel. 

The Waterford cutters specialised on a field 
of fine diamonds in arches, pendant semi-circles, 
or panels. The Cork Glass Co. favoured vesica 
patterns, and Waterloo, engraved designs. 

The decanters made at Belfast, already 
mentioned, followed in style the characteristic 


It has a border of clear-faceted 
and blue-faceted glass lozenges 
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have moulded flutes at the base of the barrel and fields of fine diamond cutting. 


Those in the middle and on the right 


blue decanters made at  Bristol—pear- 
shaped bodies, long, slender necks and 


lozenge-shaped stoppers. The necks are usually 
found with two plain rings, and the rim at the 
neck is much narrower than on decanters made 
at other factories. Decoration is not found so 
often as in specimens from Waterford or Cork. 
Flat vertical fluting extending from the lower 
rim on the neck down the shoulder of the 
decanter is characteristic. 

The large boat-shaped and circular bowls 
which were often referred to as salad bowls, but 
which were probably fruit bowls, are also ex- 
tremely popular items to-day with collectors. 
Indeed, it is evident that most Irish factories 
manufactured salad bowls in 
such quantities as to leave no 
doubt that they were just as 
popular then as they are now. 

There are several different 


styles. In some, the bowl 
is provided with three feet 
which support it in tripod 


fashion. The bowls may be 
flanged or turned over at the 
rim and are often decorated 
with plain or alternate prisms 
deeply cut into the glass with 
the wheel. Another style has 
large, hollow or solid stands, 
moulded into various shapes, 
square, diamond-shaped, round 
and oval, and on some speci- 
mens the feet are moulded 
with scalloped edges, and radial 
convex flutes. This feature is 
characteristic of Cork. 

Irish salt cellars form 
another fascinating group. They 
resemble, in many respects, the 
salad bowls, following them in 
such features as the deeply 
flanged rim of the circular 
variety, or the boat-shaped 


bowl. There is basal moulding 
in square, diamond-shaped, or 
circular form, similar to the 


larger counterparts. In the case 
of salt cellars, as with salad 
bowls, it is almost impossible 
to assert with any finality the 
origin of a particular specimen. 

Popular articles in the Irish 
glass cutters’ lists were water 
jugs. Made in a variety of 
shapes, they were decorated 
both by moulding and en- 
graving, but more often by 
cutting. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there was such similarity 
of form among jugs produced 
from the various factories that 
it is difficult to state at which 
works a particular specimen 
was made. 
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were marked by more than the usual 

number of alarms and excursions that 
seem to be the inevitable accompaniment to the 
race. To begin with, the supposedly best three- 
year-olds in this country, based on last year’s 
form, had all blotted their copy-book on at least 
one occasion, and no sooner had a new, potential 
champion been unearthed in Sir Humphrey de 
Trafford’s Alcide than the colt strained a 
muscle in his stomach in an excess of playful- 
ness and had to be scratched. This was excep- 
tionally bad luck for an owner who, if enthusiasm 
for, and money spent on, racing counts for 
anything, deserved better. Moreover, the de- 
parture of Alcide from the lists meant that our 
hopes of keeping the Derby at home were 
reposed in a batch of erratic colts, all of whom 
had ability, but not one of whom could be 


I | N\HE preliminaries to this year’s Derby 
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In the paddock the runners did not reach 
the standard of looks that one expects of a Derby 
field and several of them did not look to be 
hard-trained. Noelor II was disappointing, 
having a weak neck and quarters. But Wallaby 
II looked hard and well, and it was not surpris- 
ing to learn that he had supplanted his com- 
patriot as favourite. Hard Ridden, like all of 
Hard Sauce’s stock, showed quality, but perhaps 
the most handsome colt in the field was Bald 
Eagle, whose kind and honest eye belied his 
uncertain temperament. 
Guersant, was a bundle of muscle, as are all 
horses trained at Malton by Capt. C. Elsey. 
But several of the runners looked as though 
they would have been happier contesting a 
modest handicap at a small Midlands meeting. 

Any shortcomings, real or imaginary, in the 
quality of the contestants were forgotten as the 


FINISH OF THE DERBY, WON BY SIR VICTOR SASSOON’S HARD RIDDEN, 
RIDDEN BY C. SMIRKE, FROM PADDY’S POINT AND NAGAMI 


guaranteed to produce it when it was most 
needed. 

With the departure of Alcide public 
opinion veered towards the French colts, 
Noelor II and Wallaby II. Of the two, form 
favoured Mme. Volterra’s Noelor, for at Long- 
champ on April 13 he had finished 1# lengths in 
front of Wallaby, each of them carrying 9 st., 
2 lb. Moreover, Noelor’s breeding—his pedigree 
is similar to that of My Love, who won the 
Derby in 1948—was more convincing than that 
of Wallaby, who is by Fast Fox, a dour 
stayer, who, however, lacked the vital spark of 
brilliance that is the hall-mark of a classic 
winner. On the other hand, M. Garcia, Noelor’s 
rider, though a competent jockey, had virtually 
no experience of Epsom, whereas F. Palmer, 
Wallaby’s rider, already had a Derby and an 
Oaks to his. credit. 

There remained the Irish contingent. But 
though the Irish have been knocking at the door 
in the Derby in recent years and had gone close 
to winning the race with Roistar, Panaslipper 
and Ballymoss, their prospects this year did not 
_seem particularly bright, for, of their runners, 
Mr. Max Bell’s Alberta Pride had come to Epsom 
as pace-maker for his stable-companion, Alberta 
Blue, who was reckoned to have a fair, outside 
chance; Sir Victor Sassoon’s Hard Ridden, a 
son of Hard Sauce, was thought unlikely to stay 
14 miles in classic company, and, in fact carried 
his owner’s second colours; and Paddy’s Point, 
fourth member of the quartette, had finished 
seven lengths behind Hard Ridden in the Irish 
2000 Guineas on May 14. Hard Ridden, how- 
ever, had one considerable asset in his favour. 
He was to be ridden by C. Smirke, perhaps the 

_ greatest Epsom jockey of all time. 


20 runners, after parading in front of the stands, 
cantered back and then slowed to a walk for the 
long, informal trek across the Downs to the 
starting-gate. From there, after the usual, 
tense wait, they were sent on their way, and 
Mr. S. Mercer’s Midlander, one of the extreme 
outsiders, who had been left,in the race owing 
to an oversight, led a closely-bunched pack up 
the hill on the far side of the course. Seven 
furlongs from home Midlander was still in the 
lead, followed by Guersillus, Arctic Gittell, 
Amerigo, Boccaccio, Bald Eagle and Nagami. 
But coming down the hill to Tattenham Corner, 
Midlander dropped out of the race, and as the 
leaders swung into the straight, Guersillus took 
up the running from Amerigo and Bald Eagle. 
For a moment it looked as though one of these 
two problem horses would pass Guersillus and 
come away to win. But no sooner had they 
reached a challenging position than they 
capitulated, and the ubiquitous Smirke, who 
had been biding his time on Hard Ridden, took 
advantage of a wide gap left on the rails and 
shot Hard Ridden into the lead. From that 
moment the race was a formality, and Hard 
Ridden drew right away from his opponents, of 
whom Paddy’s Point, ridden by G. W. Robinson, 
who is better known as a steeplechase jockey, 
ran on to take second place in front of Nagami, 
who just beat Baroco II for third place. 

The densely packed crowd lining the rails 
at Epsom in the warm sunshine gave Smirke a 
tremendous ovation, for he is a great favourite 
with them, and, indeed, has served them well in 
the past. Like Steve Donoghue, in whose 
memory wrought-iron gates have been opened 
at the entrance to the grandstand, Smirke is 
essentially a man for the great occasion, and 


Guersillus, a son of | 


nothing disturbs his aplomb. 


the trust placed in him by small backers was |) ’ 


\ 


forthcoming from the totalisator, which paid | 


odds of 114 to 1 against Hard Ridden, compared 
to the bookmakers’ return of 18 to 1. 

It remains only to congratulate Sir Victor 
Sassoon, who bought Hard Ridden as a 
yearling, entirely on his own judgement, for 
270 gns., and his young trainer, J. Rogers, who 
scored with his first runner in an English 


classic, though he had already made his presence — i 


felt in this country when saddling Stephanotis 
to win last year’s Cambridgeshire Handicap. 
Hard Ridden, who derives his stamina from his 
French dam, Toute Belle II, a daughter of 


Admiral Drake, was the first Irish-trained horse} 


to win the Derby since 1907, when Orby, 
carrying the colours of the American, “ Boss”’ — 
Croker, of Tammany Hall fame, enabled his 


‘owner to make a Satisfying reply to the j i 
4 


Stewards of the Jockey Club, who looked | 
askance on his_political activities. f 

Although the French drew blank in the 
Derby, they duly won the Oaks with Mr. F. 
Dupre’s superb filly, Bella Paola. A whispering 
campaign developed against Bella Paola on the 
eve of the race. Several breeding pundits sug- 
gested that she might not stay one and a half 
miles; and more than one “well-informed” 
Frenchman preferred the chance of M. M. 
Goodchaux’s V.I.P. II. Others said that she 
had travelled badly and was a shadow of her 
former self. But those who saw her in the pad- 
dock had no fears on this last score, for she was 
a picture of well-being, and, as before the 1,000 
Guineas, she dwarfed her rivals, not only in size, 
but also in quality. And in the race she treated 
them with scant ceremony. For the first two 
furlongs she was plumb last of the runners, with 
the exception of Aly Khan’s Amante, who was 
hopelessly left. But going up the hill before the 
long descent to Tattenham Corner, M. Garcia 
allowed her to amble past a dozen or so of her 
opponents, and when the leaders made the turn 
into the straight she was just behind them on 
the inside of the course. For a moment it 
looked as though she might be shut in, but 
Garcia, after the manner of a chauffeur who 
drives a large and expensive motor-car and 
who knows that he has ample reserves of power 
beneath the bonnet, switched her towards the 
middle of the course and she moved effortlessly 
into the lead. After that there was no danger, 
and she won, pulling up, by three lengths from 
Mr. Emile Littler’s French-bred Mother Goose, 
with Mr. R. D. Hollingsworth’s improving filly, 
Cutter, a length away, third, just ahead of 
Major L. B. Holliday’s None Nicer. Next Sun- 
day, provided that all goes well with her, she 
will take on.the best of the French colts in the 
Prix du Jockey Club, a race that no filly has 
won for 30 years, and it will take a very good 
animal to beat her. She is, indeed, something 
quite out of the ordinary, and her exaggerated 
lop-ears and interested expression add to her 
charm. 

After the Derby and the Oaks, the most 
important race at the Epsom summer meeting 
is the Coronation Cup for three-year-olds and 
upwards, run over the Derby course. Last year 
it had been won by M. M. Calmann’s Fric, a 
five-year-old, who had led from start to finish. 
But this year he had to face a formidable 
challenger in the shape of Mr. J. McShain’s 
Ballymoss, last year’s St. Leger winner, and it 
was more than he could manage. As last year, 
Fric made the running, but he could never get 
farin front. Two furlongs from home, A. Breas- 
ley sent Ballymoss up to and past the leader. 
They went on to win comfortably by two lengths, 
with Fric in second place, a head in front of 
Aly Khan’s Ommeyad. 

Hard Ridden, Paddy’s Point, also an Irish 
horse, and Ballymoss, who is trained by M. 
O’Brien, made it a great week for Ireland. 


Already he had \ 
won the Derby three times, on Windsor Lad, 1 
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have an ambition which above all else he 
cherishes in his heart. The cricketer per- 
haps longs to make a century against Australia 


| at Lord’s, the lawn tennis player to prevail at 


Wimbledon and the athlete to win an Olympic 


| race, but surely the summit ofa golfer’s ambition, 
_be he amateur or professional, must be to win 
|'a championship at St. Andrews. Last Satur- 
| day Joe Carr fulfilled his ambition with a great 
‘victory over Alan Thirlwell and became the 


first golfer other than an American to win the 


|| championship twice since the days of Cyril 
| Tolley thirty years ago. 


The final was a fascinating climax to a 


| splendid championship. Carr at first was having 
| trouble with the little holing out putts. This 


had been his only possible weakness all through, 
and Thirlwell was three up, playing with a 
majestic ease heartening to his supporters. The 


' game turned away from him coming home and 
| when Carr holed a good putt on the 18th he 


had taken a lead he was never to lose. Although 
Thirlwell missed his first drive after lunch and 
became two down the composure he had shown 
all the time never faltered. He continued fault- 
lessly and won back the 6th and 7th, and now the 
game was really alive again. But after Thirl- 
well had missed a terribly awkward downhill 
putt on the 11th Carr dealt him two mortal 
blows. A prodigious drive into the light cross 
wind actually reached the twelfth green and 
then he holed clean across the slope from fifty 
feet fora two. Asif this were not enough he cut 
a four iron shot from a deep bunker on the 
thirteenth fairway to the heart of the green. 
Few other living men could have achieved the 
height and length necessary. The game ended, as 
all such matches should, with three perfect 
halves and Thirlwell had lost with great 
distinction. 

There is an effortless majesty about his 
beautifully simple style which’ has never been 
inhibited by theory. Like many big men he is 
a gentle, friendly soul and sometimes his golf 
has lacked the bite and inner fire of the great 
competitor. But this time a new leaf was 
turned. I have never seen him putt so well; 
no doubt a longer and heavier putter has 
helped greatly. 

This was a new Carr also. For some years 
now he has been striving for a slower, smoother 
rhythm and in the process it seemed that some 
of his tremendous flair for winning had gone. 
The knowledge that people were thinking on 
these lines undoubtedly acted as a spur to Carr 
and this season he has been in wonderful form. 
I am sure he has never been a greater golfer. 
His driving throughout the championship was 
magnificent, long and beautifully placed, and 
this more than anything won for him. The sud- 
den wildness, for all that it was exciting, had 
gone. His immense power with the medium and 
long irons and their low boring flight meant 
that the wind hardly existed for him. He has 
always been a beautiful chipper and player 
from sand, and if his putting had vulnerable 
moments at least he has settled on a good 
method and is no longer flirting with a three 
iron. 

The tale of a memorable week is a long 
one and I must go back to the beginning. The 
championship was unique and will take a special 
place in history not so much for the golf that 
was played, though that will live in the memory, 
but for two other reasons. For the first time 
everyone, save for a score of so of- exemptions, 
had won his place by surviving the trial of 
stroke play qualifying. And of no one could it 
be said, as in the past, ‘‘what on earth is that 
fellow doing here.” 

Again for the first time, a body of wise and 
nameless men had chosen sixteen players to be 
seeded and even the most vigorous opponent of 
the principle could not deny that it was a suc- 
cess. The benefit of seeding is that it prevents 
an early clash of distinguished players which is 
undesirable for the championship, the specta- 
tors and, extremely so, for the loser. It means 
that the week begins in leisured, orderly 
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THE NEW-PLAN CHAMPIONSHIP 


| A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 
| ey first-class player of games must 


fashion and that, for a while, there are no 
alarms and excursions. This is as it should be, 
for the week is a long one and nobody wants 
to start with a series of crises and disasters. 

The old course has an infinite reserve of 
problems to examine the golfer and by no 
means the least of these is judgement of distance. 
Experience or, vava avis, a good caddie can 
give exact lines from the tees, but the strength 
of the approach to the green is a matter for the 
player’s judgement alone. If this be at fault, 
then he will be faced with the longest approach 
putting in the world. When, therefore, visibility 
was down to a hundred yards or so the where- 
abouts of a green had to be sensed rather than 
seen. In this event knowledge and experience 
gained their full reward and the championship 
passed into its third day with most of the well- 
known heads still firmly on their shoulders. 

The abruptness with which Scottish 


for he was playing superbly, but his turn will 
not be long in coming. Poor Marsh certainly 
draws the strong ones, for at Walton Heath he 
met Sewell in most lethal mood. 

Gerald Micklem did the British cause a 
brave service on this same day in dismissing 
Penrose from the championship by holing a 
putt of unlikely length on the 19th. This must 
have pleased him more than any other in many 
a long year because, a moment before, he had 
missed his second shot from that most public 
of all fairways, the last, and allowed Penrose to 
square the match. By now the shape of the 
championship was resolving itself. Carr, moving 
into masterful form, avenged earlier defeats at 
the hands of Scrutton, and then was the instru- 
ment of honourable defeat for Micklem. 
Thirlwell withstood some cruel putting by 
Charles, of New Zealand, a beautifully controlled, 
steady golfer and the only left-hander to look 
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J. B. CARR, PUTTING ON THE 18th GREEN IN THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 
AT ST. ANDREWS. A. Thirlwell, whom he beat by 3 and 2, is watching him 


weather can pass from vileness to beauty must 


‘confound our friends from distant sunlit climes. 


Wednesday was sweet compensation for Tues- 
day’s misery, and on that day the champion- 
ship fairly exploded into life. Although the 
seeds were not yet at grips, several of the 
bigger guns had come face to face. By evening 
the mind was reeling with desperate finishes. 
No fewer than half the 48 games reached or 
passed the 18th green. The reign of the cham- 
pion also came to an end. Jack was still hitting 
the ball as gracefully and truly as last year; 
the beautiful rhythmic swing could scarce do 
otherwise, but the putting touch had gone. 
Jack is a week-end golfer, and unless a man be 
in constant competitive practice he is fortunate 
to go on winning. Penrose, his American con- 
queror, had played several important tourna- 
ments this spring, and when it came to the finer 
edges about the greens he was Jack’s master, 
and that was the difference between defeat and 
victory. 

In the years to come, whenever I think of 
this championship the match in which Michael 
Bonallack beat Guy Wolstenholme in the last 
16 will probably come first to mind. Here were 
all the elements of a great contest between two 
superbly strong, confident young men. If you 
stand, as Wolstenholme did that Thursday 
morning, two up on the 13th tee and then play 
the last six holes in the strictest possible par you 
do not expect to lose. Wolstenholme did, to a 
three at the 19th, and this finish by Bonallack 
was one of the finest within memory. I had 
thought that Wolstenholme might win the 
championship, especially after a wonderful 
recovery against David Marsh the previous day, 


natural since Lucas. A young Scottish golfer 
named Alexander had a memorable day by 
defeating David Blair, whose driving for once 
in a lifetime had faltered, and then hunting 
Holland, the last surviving American, to the 
19th. But Holland should never have been 
there, for Charles Lawrie had the beating of 
him only the evening before. And so to the 
semi-finals, and no more placards announcing 
the number of Scots remaining. 

Nobody in all the long week played finer 
golf to the turn than Bonallack against Carr, 
but the mark of a champion was on Carr by 
then and he was brooking no impediment to 
his ambition. He began to play masterful golf, 
and by lunch was two up. Afterwards he 
started with five perfectly played fours, three 
of which won the hole, and only once thereafter 
did he give Bonallack an opening. But Bonal- 
lack had done splendidly and all the faith that 
the selectors and everyone else have had in his 
fine method and remarkable temperament was 
amply justified. England now has another 
young golfer of authority. 

Thirlwell beat Holland rather more easily 
than he or anyone else expected, in spite of a 
rather untidy beginning. Thereafter he played 
with great resolution and, when the American 
began to make successive mistakes going out 
after lunch, Thirlwell took easy and massive 
advantage. Holland, a pleasant young man, hit 
very hard with a fine crisp swing and, like most 
of his countrymen, pitched beautifully. But he 
made little capital of this because he missed a 
great many putts of less than 12 ft., and in the 
highest class a proportion of these must be 
holed. 
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A YORKSHIRE LANDSCAPE GARDEN—I - 


BRAMHAM PARK, THE HOME OF COLONEL AND THE HON. MRS. LANE FOX 
By ARTHUR OSWALD 


The landscape garden at Bramham preserves in 
almost unaltered form a large formal lay-out of 
the reign of Queen Anne. The plantations through 
which the rides are cut are composed of magnifi- 
cent beeches. High clipped hedges and water 


features are other notable elements of the design. 


in Yorkshire that date from the first 
quarter of the 18th century, and between 
them illustrate stages in the transition of design 
from a strict geometry to informality. Of these 
the one at Bramham is the earliest. It was laid 
out between 1700 and 1710, while the scheme for 
Castle Howard was still in embryo and before 
either the terraces at Duncombe or the Studley 
Royal lay-out had been started. No major 
landscape garden of Queen Anne’s reign has 
been so completely preserved, for, by com- 
parison, the charming formal garden at Mel- 
bourne in Derbyshire is small in extent and 
others that survive, such as those at Canons 
hby or the Old Rectory, Inkpen, are mere 
ministures, At Bramharm one fins in astonish. 1-—THE PARTERRE, NOW A ROSE-GARDEN, ENCLOSED BY ITS ORIGINAL 


ing perfection a lay-out of some 70 acres with its RETAINING WALLS 


“4 | NHERE are four great landscape gardens 


parterre, broad walk, tall clipped hedges, its 
avenues, vistas and intersecting rides, its canal, 
cascades and basins, all as they were originally 
set out 250 years ago, or but very slightly 
modified. In addition, there is the woodland | 
area, known as Black Fen, across the valley to 
the south-east, which also forms part of the — 
original scheme. Later in the 18th century, 
temples, an obelisk and other garden ornaments 
were disposed at various points, but these were 
not enyisaged when Robert Benson planned 
and planted his estate. 

How little the lay-out has changed can 
only be fully appreciated when the Ordnance 
Survey’s 24 ins. sheet is compared with Wood’s 
plan of the park made in or soon after 1725 
(Fig. 9). This plan could be used by a visitor to 
guide him round the garden to-day. The copy 
of the engraving reproduced here is among the 
King’s Maps in the British Museum (xlv., 16). 
“Jo: Wood delin.”’ occurs in the bottom left- 
hand corner, and we know from Wood's 
Description of Bath that he was being employed 
at Bramham in the years 1724-5 by Lord Bing- 
ley. But the plan includes the T Canal (looking 
like a set-square that is not set square), and 
a surviving letter-book discloses that this was 
being dug in February, 1728, so that the plan 
may have been drawn a year or two later, that 
is to say, after the recorded visits. The canal 
might be suspected from its siting to have been 
an afterthought; and that it did not form part 
of the original scheme is proved by an earlier 
plan on which it does not appear. 

Preserved at Bramham, and now hanging 
framed in Colonel Lane Fox’s estate office, is a 
large map, drawn in pen and wash, which is 
certainly not later than 1713 and may well be 
two or three years earlier. It is unsigned and 
undated, but its decorated title reads: ““A Map 
of Bramham Parke the Seat of the Rt Honble 
Robert Benson Esqre Containing 611A-1R.”’ 
Benson was raised to the peerage as Lord 
Bingley in July, 1713, but he would have been 
“Right Honourable” since August, 1710, when 
he was given office as a Lord of the Treasury in 
Harley’s administration. The map, which 
would not photograph and reproduce clearly on 
a small scale, shows both the garden and the 
Black Fen lay-outs as in Wood’s plan with the 
omission of the T canal and the avenue from the 
house aligned on it (Fig. 2), and with a few other 
minor differences. Colin Campbell, in his 
description of the plate of Bramham in Vitruvius 
Britannicus, remarks on the ‘‘curious Gardens 
laid out with great Judgment”’ and concludes 
by stating: “all the other additional Improve- 


ments were happily finished by th bl 
2.—THE HOUSE AT THE END OF THE VISTA FROM THE T CANAL Patron, Anno 1710. eee that ees 


‘date when he purchased the 
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3.—THE GARDEN FRONT, LOOKING NORTH TO THE CHAPEL 


and cannot be answered precisely, is how long 
before that date building and planting were 
begun. 

An account of Lord Bingley’s career was 
given in the articles on the house published 
earlier this year. Only a few facts and dates 
need be repeated here. His father, Robert 
Benson, senior, the Wakefield attorney, had 
died in 1676 when the young Robert was an 
infant. He reached his majority in 1696 or 
1697, and it was probably then that, having 
come into his father’s considerable fortune, he 
went to Italy, where he formed his taste and 
developed an interest in architecture. He must 
have been back by 1700, when he was chosen 
one of the Deputy Lieutenants of the West 
Riding. In Italy he had made friends with Lord 
Dartmouth, and in 1703 he married Elizabeth 
Finch, Lady Dartmouth’s sister. If a further 
visit to Italy was made after his marriage, he 


might have met the young 
James Gibbs in Rome. There 
is evidence suggesting that 


Benson was among Gibbs’s earli- 
est patrons, and we gave reasons 
for thinking that he may have 
had some assistance from Gibbs 
over the design of the house, for 
which, however, he seems to have 
been largely responsible himself, 
as also for the choice of site. 
No documents recording the 


estate are known to exist. Neale 
and other writers have affirmed 
that it was a grant from the 
Crown, made in the reign of 
William and Mary, and that it 
was the first enclosure on Bram- 
ham Moor. Neither statement 
can be substantiated. Piecemeal 
enclosure of the Moor had been 
going on for a very long time, 
and there is no evidence to show 
that what is now Bramham 
Park had been Crown property 
before Benson acquired it. 

Near the highest point reach- 
ed by the Great North Road in 
traversing Bramham Moor it is 
crossed at right angles by the 
road from Leeds to York. South- 
east of the crossroads lies Hazle- 
wood Castle, recently described 
in Country LiFe; south-west 
are Becca and Parlington; Bram- 
ham Park is north-west, em- 
bracing a valley formed by a 
stream that flows northward to 
join the Bramham Beck, which 
passes through the village of 
Bramham, set in the dip into 
which the North Road descends. 


4.—PAINE’S TEMPLE, 


The Gascoignes of Parlington were lords of the 
manor of Bramham, and their records have 
recently been acquired by the Archives Depart- 
ment of the Central Library at Leeds. Mr. 
F. G. B. Hutchings, the City Librarian, has 
kindly communicated to me the results of his 
investigation of them. From the absence of 
any conveyance from the lord of the manor he 
infers that what Robert Benson acquired was an 
independent freehold estate which had been 
enclosed from the waste at a much earlier 
period, and he has adduced evidence for con- 
cluding that it was one known in the 17th 
century as Monkey Grange. The name was a 
corruption of Monk Hay, an estate which, 
before the Dissolution, had belonged to the 
priory of Clementhorpe, York. Bought in 
1611 by Robert Killingbeck, it was sold in May, 
1699, by John Killingbeck to William Tarleton 
of Aberford, gent, for £680. Mr. Hutchings 


NOW THE CHAPEL, AND 
HEDGE WALK 


THE BEGINNING 


assumes that Tarleton either sold 
to Benson almost immediately 
or was acting for him in the 


purchase. The estate consisted of 
500 acres, and if some contiguous 
lands subsequently purchased by 
Benson are taken into account, the 
figure of 611 acres on the estate 
map of civca 1710-13 tallies reason- 
ably. After 1699 the name of 
Monkey or Monk Hay disappears 
from the documents, no doubt 
because Benson disliked it, but 
Monk Hay Stile is to be seen on 
Ordnance Survey maps on the 
south side of the park, at the 
western extremity of Black Fen, 
and this was known to _ local 
people in living memory as ‘“‘Mon- 
key Stee.’’ The site of Monk Hay 
Grange has not been identified, 
but it may have been somewhere 
down in the valley. It seems 
unlikely that Benson in creating a 
new estate would not have built 
his house on a virgin site. 

The position he chose was 
fairly high up the long slope on the 
west side of the valley with a wide 
view across it north-eastward. It 
has been assumed for convenience 
that the front of the house faces 
east, but actually it is east-north-east. (The com- 
pass point on Wood’s plan is not quite accurate.) 
The approach was from the north, from the old 
Roman road that runs west from Bramham 
village, and after crossing the Bramham Beck 
it turned sharply to the right into the axis of 
the centre of the house, from this point seen 
high above, spreading wide with its flanking 
wings and backed by the serried beeches of the 
garden on the still higher ground behind. The 
present longer but straighter approach from 
the Great North Road dates only from the 
earlier years of this century. This was formed 
because the late Lord Bingley’s mother disliked 
the steep descent into the village made by the 
old Roman road. 

If Benson purchased the estate in or soon 
after 1699, it does not follow that he im- 
mediately began building and planting, but it 
is unlikely that he delayed very long, and it was 


OF THE LONG BEECH 
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5.—LOOKING WEST UP THE BEECH HEDGE WALK. 


the usual practice to proceed 
with the lay-out of the garden 
and to start planting as soon as 
the site of the house had been 
fixed. In planning the garden the 
irregularity of the ground was 
recognised and accepted as a con- 
trolling factor with the result that 
the lay-out while geometrical in its 
lines shows no attempt to observe 
strict symmetry. In this respect 
it marks a departure, very un- 
usual at the time, from the rigid 
principles of Le Né6tre or his 
English imitators, London and 
Wise. The parterre was, of course, 
set on the axis of the garden 
front, but the half moon and 
radiating avenues of Versailles and 
Hampton Court, which need a flat 
terrain to be _ effective, were 
deliberately rejected, and even an 
avenue on the central axis beyond 
the parterre was ruled out. In- 
stead, the main vista was planned 
at right angles, southward (Fig. 9), 
in continuation of the broad walk 
between the garden front and the 
parterre. This extends to a “‘Piece 
of Water’ (as described on Wood’s 
plan) with a cascade beyond de- 
scending to the stream; it then 
crosses the valley and is picked up 
again on the far side in Black Fen, 
where, at a yond point of multiple 
intersection, a round temple and 
obelisk were built later on. The 
irregular shape of the garden area 
was probably dictated by the 
boundaries of Benson’s land on 
the north and west. Westward it 
ends in an acute angle. 

The parterre is now a rose 
garden, with grass paths and 
symmetrically-placed yews trim- 
med in pointed shapes (Fig. 1). The 
original retaining walls, built when 


LOOKING NORTH 


7.—THE FOUR FACES. THE RIGHT-HAND RIDE LEADS TO 
THE SHORT ARM OF THE T CANAL 


(Right) 6—THE CROSS RIDE FROM THE BEECH HEDGE WALK, 


the plot was cut out of the slope, 
remain, together with the pair of 
Baroque piers with Borromini- 
esque capitals set at the angles 
nearest the house: these may have 
been designed by Archer, whom 
Lord Bingley employed as archi- 
tect of his London house. There 
are signs that there was a fountain 
basin at the far end of the parterre, 
and its existence is established by 
Wood’s plan, which shows one 
with a cascade on the slope beyond 
(“Water falls 21 feet on thirty 
Steps’). This was described by 
the second Earl of Oxford when he 
paid an evening visit to Bramham 
in June, 1725, He did not have 
time to make a tour of the gardens 
and confessed a ‘“‘want of taste for 
those things,” but he looked at 
“that specimen of a cascade, which 
was shown us facing the balcony 
towards the garden .. . though it 
seemed in my eye to be no other 
than a kind of stone ladder lying 
almost horizontally upon the 
ground with great penury of water 
distilling over the steps of it.” 
The pipe that fed this cascade and 
basin still exists, Colonel Lane 
Fox tells me, coming from the 
direction of the T canal and 
stopping short on the slope above 
the rose garden. 


Both the early estate map 
and Wood’s plan show the slopes 
that enclose the parterre to have 
been densely planted and to have 
had winding walksrunning through 
them and continuing beyond the 
cross ride higher up. These must 
have been among the earliest 
instances of naturalism in a garden, 
not much later than the Wilder- 
ness at Hampton Court, which, 
however, was highly artificial and 


sophisticated by comparison. At ~ 
this point we may break off for a 
moment to speculate on the ident- 
ity of Benson’s landscape designer. 
It was Bridgman who took some of 
the first steps in the direction of 
naturalism, but at present nothing 
is known of his activities before he 
appears at Blenheim in 1709 work- 
ing as an assistant of Wise. A 
likelier candidate is Stephen Switzer, 
the prolific writer on gardening 
subjects and an expert on water- 
works. Not only is water an im- 
portant element in the Bramham 
garden, but Switzer, as Mr. Laurence 
Whistler has shown, developed a 
practice in the North of England 
and equally with Bridgman was an 
early advocate of naturalism. Mr. 
Whistler suggests that it was Switzer 
who persuaded Lord Carlisle at 
Castle Howard to take the revolu- 
tionary decision of naturalising the 
walks and approaches of Wray 
Wood. 

Later in the century the 
plantations above and enclosing the 
parterre were swept away, doubtless 
because when the trees grew up they 
seemed too near the house, and 
lawns were substituted on the 
cleared slopes. The stone “ladder”’ 
and cascade probably disappeared 
at the same time. This is the only 
important modification in the gar- 
den there has been. 

There is time (and space) now 
only to begin the tour. Following 
the usual route, which is the same 
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9.—JOHN WOOD’S ENGRAVED PLAN OF BRAMHAM PARK, 
CIRCA 1725-8. The house and landscape garden are on the right, 
Black Fen is on the left. The T Canal is shown; this does not appear 


on the earliest plan 
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8.—_THE VISTA FROM THE T CANAL TO THE FOUR FACES 


wat Star lafe 
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H Muspicergh Sewfe 


as the one taken by 
Dr. Pococke when he 
saw Bramham in 
August, 1750, the visitor 
proceeds north along the 
walk from the garden 
front (Fig. 3) to find the 
vista closed by the 
Ionic portico of Paine’s 
Temple, now the chapel 
(Fig. 4), which will be 
described next week. 
Here begin the high 
beech hedges, which are 
a feature of the garden, 
some of them formed 
(incredibly until one 
looks behind) by shoots 
layered out close to the 
ground from the stems 
of mature trees. At the 
portico one turns at 
right angles westward, 
up a long hedged walk 
running parallel with 
the northern boundary 
of the garden (Fig. 5). 
Beyond the cross avenue 
(Fig. 6), it momentarily 
expands into a com- 
partment of diamond 
shape, where there is a 
statue of a female figure, 
then after resuming its 
course turns obliquely 
to the left to reveal a 
few yards ahead the 
fine garden ornament 
set at one of the key 
points of intersection 
(Fig. 7). It is known 
as the Four Faces from 
the carvings that are to 
be seen on the four 
sides of the vase, but 
the avenues meeting at 
this point are five in 
number. 

One of them, point- 
ing south-west, has been 
named the Cathedral 
Ride. This was re- 
planted about 70 years 
ago but is already of the 


height of a tall cathedral aisle. Left of this 
the next two rides, seen in Fig. 7, are both 
major lines in the lay-out. The one on the right 
aims straight at the shorter arm of the T canal 
and is continued in Black Fen on the far side of 
the valley. The other, taking a diagonal line in 
relation to the house, is also picked up again in 
Black Fen. It was aimed at the Bramham 
Cross Roads, but, unfortunately for Benson, for 
the last quarter of a mile it would have crossed 
Gascoigne land, and the owner of Parlington 
refused his consent to its continuation. On 
Wood’s plan a “Coach Road Through the 
Gardens”’ is indicated, starting from the fore- 
court of the house, going round the north end of 
the garden and then southward into the 
cross ride (Fig. 6), descending to the stream, 
then crossing the park on the line of the main 
vista and finally making a circuit of Black 
Fen. 


Taking the right hand ride in Fig. 7, we 
cross at right angles the Quarter Mile Walk, 


where are some of the oldest beeches in the 
garden, and soon after reach the T canal. It 
has already been noted that the canal was being 
made in February, 1728, and at the same time 
a ditch was dug to bring water to it from the 
spring higher up the park. In a volume of 
Wood’s designs belonging to the Corporation of 
Bath there is a drawing of an aqueduct at 
Bramham, no doubt for feeding the T canal, 
which in the key to Wood’s plan is called ““The 
great Reservoir.”” One of its purposes, it may 
be supposed, was to remedy “‘the great penury 
of water’’ distilling over the steps of the cascade 
above the parterre. The odd shape of the T 
is explained by the alignments of its two arms, 
the short one on the line of the ride from the 
Four Faces, the longer one in continuation of 
the avenue cut from it diagonally to the house 
(Figs. 1 and 2). 

Here we must interrupt our walk. But one 
further point on Wood’s plan may be noted. 
“Terrasses that surround the Garden” are 
indicated along its boundaries. These, which 
still exist, have a ha-ha wall, as described by 
Dr. Pococke. An agreement for making them, 
or further sections of them, is among the items 
mentioned in the letters that passed between 


Lord Bingley and his gardener, Thomas 
Fleming, in 1727-28. 
(To be concluded. \ Articles on the house 


appeared in the issues of February 20 and 27.) 
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the following couplet, descriptive of the 

seaport scene in the opening years of the 
19th century: 

Far other craft our prouder river shows, 

Hoys, pinks and sloops, brigs, brigantines 

and snows. 

Crabbe with his delight in 

The river's cvaft—the bustle of the quay 

And seaport views, which landsmen love to see 
reflects a truly English delight in shipping and 
busy waters. He was fortunate, for he lived in 
an age of rich variety in ships’ rigs. Both in hull 
form and in rig they differed in a prodigal and 
confusing variety, from river to river, from port 
to port, and from coast to coast. Before the 
Industrial Revolution made its full impact upon 
the maritime scene, shipping was a glorious 
miscellany of rigs and hull forms, each one 
evolved to suit some peculiar circumstances of 
trade or place. In the days when E. W. Cooke 
made his etchings of Shipping and Craft there 
was a fascinating variety of riggings and hulls. 
In Cooke’s pages one can see the old swim- 
headed barges of the London River, Leith 
smacks, Peter boats, Yarmouth cobles, Dutch 
schuyts and Brighton beach boats; yet these 
form only a small proportion of the splendid 
coastwise pageant of the early 19th century. 
There were so many craft and so many rigs; each 
rig was evolved and perfected to serve the needs 
of some particular and localised community. 

The past century and a half has seen many 
of those diverse types of coastwise craft vanish. 
Many of the fishing craft have gone for ever, and 
the modern shallow draught motor coaster has 
little connection with the varied types of the 
past. As the ships have gone, so have the com- 
munities which engendered them, and which 
were themselves nurtured by the ships they built. 

Some of these ancient rigs have survived 
almost unchanged into the present decade. 
‘Such a rig is the Norfolk wherry (Fig. 1). I took 
this photograph more than 20 years ago from a 
motor coaster bound up the Norwich River. Our 
skipper eased down our speed for a moment or 
two as we passed the wherry, gliding along 
under her single black sail, and the wherryman 
raised his hand in a friendly wave as he went by. 
The Norfolk wherry had a distinctive hull form 
and rig, designed exclusively for work on inland 
waters. She differed not only from any of our 
seagoing boats, but also from our river and canal 
boats from other parts of England. In the mid 
19th century there were about 300 wherries, 
carrying goods and passengers on the Broads 
of East Anglia. § Twenty years ago a few were 


ik was Crabbe, in The Borough, who penned 
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SAILING CRAFT OF YESTERDAY 


By MICHAEL R. BOUQUE 


still trading under sail, 
but by the end of the 
war not one remained 
under canvas. Then, in 
1949, a group of enthu- 
siasts formed the Nor- 
folk Wherry Trust with 
the object of preserving 
one of these interesting 
old craft. 

The Trust {pur- 
chased a wherry, the 
Albion, built at Oulton 
Broad in 1898. She was 
repaired and, with a 
new mast, gaff and sail, 
she was set trading 
again under a profes- 
sional skipper. During 
the summer, when there 
is a seasonal falling off 
in freights, she is let to 
scout parties and other 
youth organisations.She 
was recently hauled out 
of the water, and her 
hull was found to be in 
a very satisfactory con- 
dition. 

Long may she 
continue to trade; and 
may her great black 
sail, on its mast set far 
forward, and surmount- 


ed by its. elaborate 
wind-vane or “Jenny 
Morgan,” long remain 


a feature of the Norfolk 
landscape. The Wherry 
Trust certainly deserve 
every encouragement in 
their effort to keep the 
Albion as a living ship, 
and not simply as a 
museum piece. 

In similar fashion the Humber Keel Trust 
are preserving the keel Mayday. Other enthu- 
siasts have ensured the survival of repre- 
sentative Thames barges. How swiftly and how 
almost completely have these latter vanished. 
I believe that there are now only seven com- 
mercial sailing barges working under sail alone, 
and about 20 auxiliaries. Ten years ago there 
were more than 100 sailing barges in the Thames 
and Medway, and around the shores of Kent and 
Essex. Years ago I took the photograph of the 
Veravia (Fig. 2), as we passed her in the Small 


4 


ay 


2.—THE THAMES BARGE VERAVIA, UNDER SAIL. “What a splendid sight she looked 
on that cold March morning, her red sails gleaming in the thin sunshine!” 


1—A NORFOLK WHERRY “GLIDING ALONG UNDER HER 


SINGLE BLACK SAIL” 


Downs. What a splendid sight she looked on 
that cold March morning, her red sails gleaming 
in the thin sunshine! I was in a Cornish 
schooner, and the two vessels had got under 
way together after being anchored for the 
night. As we slowly hoisted our heavy main- 
sail, how we envied the barge skipper and his 
mate as they let go the brails of their mainsail, 
and generally hove up and set sail with a 
minimum of heavy physical labour. I’ve always 
remembered the ease with which those two men 
got the Veravia under way. I believe that she 
is still in service, though now with an auxiliary 
engine. 

There are still many “‘sailormen,’”’ as the 
bargemen like to call themselves, left to carry on 
the tradition and seamanship of the “‘spreetie”’ 
barges; and there are excellent written records 
of tne history and work of these craft. But 
many other rigs are now forgotten, like those 
tough-looking smacks photographed at New- 
haven in the ’80s (Fig. 3). An old seaman who 
gave me the photograph could tell me little 
about those smacks except that they were 
“escallop boats.’’ It is a fine study of the three 
fishing boats, heavily sparred and canvased 
little craft, set against a background of the 
masts and yards of a larger sailing ship. These 
particular craft used, I believe, to sail out of 
Shoreham and Newhaven in the ’70s and ’80s 
to dredge for escallops. One can imagine how 
a score or more of such little ships gave to many 
a small haven, an animated appearance which is 
lacking to-day. 

Some of the most unusual of all the rich 
variety of coastwise craft were the schooner 
barges. They formed a sub-species of the 
Thames barges, and developed at the close of 
the 19th century. With the flat bottoms and 
leeboards of the barge, they combined the rig 
of the more conventional sailing coaster. The 
schooner barges were more comfortable and 
efficient in bad weather than the “‘spreeties,”’ 
but they had the advantage of the barge’s 
shallow draught over the conventional round- 
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3.—ESCALLOP BOATS 

MOORED IN NEWHAVEN, 

SUSSEX, ABOUT 1880. The 

author was given this photograph 

by an old seaman, who could tell 

him little about the smacks ex- 
cept their purpose 


hulled coasting schooner. One of 
these schooner barges was the 
Goldfinch of Faversham, built in 
that port by J. M. Goldfinch in 
1894 (Fig. 4). She carried 250 tons 
of cargo on a draught of 9 ft. 3 ins. 
aft. From 1902 until 1930 she was 
owned and commanded by Captain 
J. M. Waters, of Faversham. 
Captain Waters (who died recently 
in his 95th year), wrote out for 
me a lively account of his 
old vessel: 

“During my period of being 
master—274 years—I have been 
in all the German ports, all the 
Dutch ports and rivers, also all the 
Belgian ports and rivers. I have 
also been in all the French ports 
from Dunkirk and _ Gravelines 
down to St. Malo and St. Servan 
and all the other Brittany ports. 
I have made a passage from 
Antwerp to the Gironde, and 
loaded iron ore back from Bilboa 
to the Tyne.” Bilbao to the Tyne 
is certainly a long haul for a small 
flat-bottomed vessel. Notice how 
Captain Waters used the ancient 
spelling for Bilbao, an Anglicised 
spelling which can be found 
in 17th- and 18th-century mari- 
time narratives. 

He continued: “I have also 
navigated my vessel all round 
Ireland, and all round England, 
Wales and Scotland, and back to 
our home port here. In 1930 the 
Goldfinch was sold to a Liverpool 
firm of West India merchants, who 
sent her out to Georgetown in 
British Guiana. She crossed the 
Atlantic in 45 days from Ply- 
mouth. I was once shipmates 
with an old sea-cook, who had 
sailed in. the Goldfinch on her 
trans-Atlantic passage. We used 
to ask him about it, but he never 
had much to say except that it was 
a smartish trip. Poor old Tom; as 
a boy, he’d served in the old 
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4.—THE SCHOONER BARGE GOLDFINCH BEING TOWED OUT 
OF FAVERSHAM CREEK, KENT. 


She was built in Faversham in 
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Whitstable barquentines, and the 
hard and sordid life had soured 
him for ever.” 

For many years the Goldfinch 
sailed between Georgetown and 
her new owners’ estates at Ber- 
bice, carrying supplies for the 
estates and returning with cargoes 
of sugar for transhipment to this 
country. After 15 years she was 
sold to a local owner, and for two 
years more she carried timber 
cargoes on the Berbice River. In 
1947 she was condemned and, 
finally, abandoned on the river 
banks about a mile from New Am- 
sterdam. 

In those days not only were 
there all our own rigs; there were 
the foreigners from all the mari- 
time countries of Europe. My last 
picture is of a modern Danish 
topsail schooner, the Romo (Fig. 
5), one of those vessels with 
distinctive Marstal bows and 
traditional jagt sterns, overhung 
by a small boat on wooden davits. 
There was something pleasantly 
archaic about those little Danes. 
They were fast and weatherly 
vessels, and could have been seen 
in many a British port as recently 
as the ’20s. and ’30s. 

The Romo herself was built of 
oak and beech at Marstal in 1939, 
and on her maiden voyage that 
year she visited Berwick-on-T weed 
and Alloa. She was built for the 
Lauritzen Line of Copenhagen, 
both as a cargo carrier and as a 
training ship, carrying eight of the 
company’s cadets. This company 
has always given great care to the 
training of its future officers, and 
the idea was that the Romo should 
be employed in ordinary cargo 
carrying, with the object of giving 
the cadets experience of handling 
a small vessel at sea in all weathers 
and of working all kinds of cargo. 
Now the Romo sails out of Bar- 
celona under the Spanish flag as 
the Estrella Polay. We are unlikely 
to see her in British waters again, 
nor any others of those lovely 
Danish schooners. The narrow 
seas are the poorer for their 
departure, and for the passing of 
all those rigs which once made our 
coastal waters such a varied scene. 

Tilustvation 4; T. U. Barber, 
Faversham. 


5.—THE DANISH TOPSAIL SCHOONER ROMO. Vessels of this type frequently visited British ports 
as recently as the 1920s and 1930s 
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BADGES AND BARGES 
From Brig.-Gen. Sir Ernest Makins 


ENCLOSE a photograph of an old silver 

brassard which has always been thought to 

have been worn by a Yeoman Warder of the 
Tower of London over 200 years ago. I have 
three other similar ones; all have hall-marks, 
though, with the exception of the latest one, which 
is clearly 1730, they are too indistinct for the date 
to be accurately deciphered. Two of them are 
evidently older than the others; all are about the 
same size, 104 ins. by 84 ins., suitable for puffed 
Tudor sleeves. 

At some period they were disposed of, and 
then turned into sconces by cutting away the 
attachment rings at the back (the remains of 
which are still there), by punching three holes at 
the top of the drum near the bottom of the brassard 
and making three plated branches for candles to 
fit into them. They were used as sconces by the 
family till about 75 years ago, since when they 
have been laid aside. At the time they were bought 
it was said that there was another for sale by a 
well-known London dealer, and there were thought 
to be others. The shields are certainly genuine, 
but their original source and use are uncertain. 


I am told that similar brassards are still 
worn by the bargemasters of the Fishmongers’ and 
Vintners’ Companies. There is a suggestion that 
the Master-General of Ordnance may have had 
bargemasters, as these shields have the official 
arms of the Department. 

It would be interesting to know if any of 
your readers could throw any light on the prob- 
lem.—ERNEST MaAxins, 180, Queen’s Gate, 
S.W.7. 


- As Sir Ernest Makins suggests, these silver 
plaques would have been worn by members of 
the crew belonging to the barge of the Master- 
General of Ordnance with their full-dress livery. 
The arms on the shield are those of the Board of 
Ordnance. We are informed that other shields 
with the same arms were offered for sale in Lon- 
don a few years ago. 

A good many of the City Companies and 
also other institutions used to have an Official 
barge, the crew of which wore silver badges. A 
very handsome badge, worn by members of the 
crew of the Admiralty barge and made by 
Wiliam Lukin in 1736, is in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The Goldsmiths’ Company is 
one of those that still possess their silver badges. 
To judge by the design of these Ordnance badges, 
they may date from the late-Stuart period. 


PORTRAIT OF AN UNIDENTIFIED JUDGE, 
circa 1660 


See question: Sir Leoline Jenkins? 
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SILVER BADGE BEARING THE ARMS OF 
THE BOARD OF ORDNANCE. The badge, 
which was subsequently utilised for a wall 
sconce, was probably worn by a member of 
the crew belonging to the barge of the Master- 
General of Ordnance 
See question: Badges and Barges 


SIR LEOLINE JENKINS ? 


The enclosed photograph is of a painting 
of a High Court judge about 1660, or a little 
later. It has been said that the sitter is Sir 
Leoline Jenkins, the famous Admiralty Court 
judge. There may be some doubt about this. 
The only clue to the possible identity of the sub- 
ject is on a label, fairly modern, stating that the 
picture is “No. 52 to hang next to the picture of 
Lady Filmer in the small dining-room.” Lady 
Filmer more than likely may have been the 
wife of Sir Robert Filmer, a contemporary of 
Jenkins. This is unusual among legal portraits 
in that the judge has gold-braided, black gauntlet 
gloves, with no sign of white in them. 

If any reader can throw any light on 
the collection to which this picture belongs, I 
shall be grateful—Syuv1a Ricuss, 15, Beres- 
ford Avenue, Twickenham, Middlesex. 


It seems likely that the portrait at one 
time hung at East Sutton Park, Kent, the 
former home of the Filmers. In the National 
Portrait Gallery there is a portrait of Sir 
Leoline Jenkins (1623-85), but the one repro- 
duced here does not seem to be of the same 
person. There are other portraits of Sir Leoline 
at Jesus College, Oxford, where he was a fellow 
and, from 1661 to 1673, Principal; he was also 
a notable benefactor of the college. The 
authorities at the National Portrait Gallery, 
whom we consulted, consider that this is a 
portrait of a puisne judge but cannot identify 
the sitter. 


A SALISBURY PAINTER 


Having read with interest Mr. Collins 
Baker’s article on George Beare in your issue of 
March 20, I am enclosing a photograph of a por- 
trait of a young girl which I think may be by the 
same artist. The painting was bought in Taun- 
ton, but it came from a house in Salisbury, which 
may be significant. The girl holds a nosegay and 
wears a tight rose-coloured bodice.—KVELYN 
Harpy (Miss), Upper Wardley House, Lip- 
hook, Hampshire. 


The photograph has been submitted to Mr. 
Collins Baker, who writes as follows:— 

While I can see nothing in the portrait to 
link it with the George Beare I know, it has to 
be remembered that our knowledge of him is 
limited to a period of little more than a decade. 


QUESTIONS 


’ University, New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


What his work was like in, say, 1735, who shall } 
say? The portrait is unlike Beare’s known }) 
women portraits. In this picture one notes tne |) 
minuteness with which the lace is painted. } 
Nothing like this treatment of detail occurs in } 
Beare’s portraits of Mrs. Cibber or Mrs. Fort, }} 
where the handling is comparatively broad and | 
free. It is conceivable that his at present un-_ 
recognised earlier style might have taken in a | 
relatively “‘primitive’’ work such as this, but }) 
what we know of Beare does not warrant an |) 
attribution of this portrait to him. 


ISAAC GOSSET 


I wonder whether you or any of your readers 
can give me any information about the 18th-cen- \ 
tury artist Gosset, who died about 1790. He was | 
a master of miniatures in wax. I should like to 
know whether the whereabouts of any appreciable 
numbers of his works is known, whether they are | 
sought after and whether they come up for sale with | 
any frequency. This enquiry is made on behalf. | 
of some of the artist’s descendants.—ANDREW |} 
CrAwsHAW, 1320, Yale Station, Yale 


4 

Isaac Gosset (1711-99) probably produced’ | 
the most strikingly lifelike of the Georgian wax 
profiles, but, unfortunately, they were seldom — 
signed. This artist belonged to a Huguenot | 
family, being a descendant of Jean Gosset, who | 
in 1712 fled to Jersey, where he made a living by © 
producing knitted garments which he called 
jerseys. Gosset probably learned the trade from 
his uncle, Matthew Gosset (1683-1744), a mem- 
ber of the Gentlemen Pensioners. Large num- 
bers of copies were made both of Gosset’s Royal 
Family profiles and of those of the many celebri- — 
ties he modelled from the time of George II | 
until 1780. Samuel Redgrave, in his Dictionary — 
of Artists, gives Isaac Gosset the credit for the 
invention of a secret composition in wax. The 
secret probably lay in his colouring method. The ~ 
old ivory tint used by Gosset has not been 
noticed on other work. Backgrounds were i 
usually of claret-coloured wax, occasionally of 
Bristol blue glass. 

The Gentleman's Magazine in its obituary 
notice says that Gosset left the secret of his com- 
position to his son. He worked in Berwick 
Street, Soho, until 1774; then he moved to 
14, Edward Street, Portman Square. His wax 
profiles were exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
He was described as a sculptor in 1782, when he 
became a member of the Society of Arts. 

There is a small but excellent collection of 
Gosset’s wax portraits in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Signed or labelled examples rarely 
come on to the market. An article on Isaac 


PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG GIRL WITH A 
SPRIG OF BLOSSOM, BY AN UNKNOWN 
ARTIST 


See question: A Salisbury Painter 


sset by Miss Mary H. Gosset was published in 
the Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, 
vol. iii (1888-91). 


AN INSCRIBED PORRINGER 


Can anybody throw any light on the place of 
lorigin of a very fine silver porringer? This piece 
‘bears an unascribed English provincial mark, 
attributed by Jackson to circa 1670. The por- 
ringer itself, its ornamentation and the inscrip- 
tion on it confirm this approximate date. The 
inscription reads: EX DONO ROBERTI 
‘EYRE VICTORIS QUADRAGESIMALIS 
ANNO DOM. 1676. On the bottom of the piece, 
possibly done at a later date, is a stag’s head 
erased. If anybody can offer any information 
about this Robert Eyre, it may possibly lead to the 
identification of the hitherto unascribed maker’s 
)mark.—P. F. Hucurs, The Public Schools 
Club, 100, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 

The principal branches of the Eyre family 
were those established in Derbyshire, Notting- 
/hamshire and Wiltshire, but only in the Wilt- 
shire family was Robert a common Christian 
name. A Robert Eyre was M.P. for New Sarum 
/in 1557, and his grandson, great-grandson and 
| great-great-great-grandson all bore the name of 
_ Robert. However, the last, who became Chief 
_ Justice of the Common Pleas and a knight, was 
born in 1666, and so, presumably, would have 
_ been too young to make the presentation. His 
_ grandfather, Robert, died in 1654. In ecclesias- 
tical Latin quadvagesima is the word for Lent, 
but what is the significance of ““Lenten Victor’’ 
we cannot say. 


THE HEILIGE SIPPE 


A group of wooden figures, a photograph of 
_ which is enclosed, is to be seen on the mantelpiece 
in the hall of the Poor Clare Convent, Otley Hall, 
| Ellesmere, Shropshire. I have been wondering 
what the scene is and whom the figures represent. 
My impression is that it refers to the Purification. 
| Perhaps you can give me some information about 
the carving, together with the date and place from 
which it originated.—(Rev.) A. Purrs, D.p., 
Sacred Heart College, Woodcote Hall, New- 
port, Shropshire. 
| The subject of this group is the Holy 
| Family and their kith and kin, and the style of 
the carving suggests a date in the first quarter 
| of the 16th century. It is probable that the 
| group comes from the Rhineland region, where 
| this subject (the Hezlige Sippe) seems to have 
been popular. Two masters of the Cologne 


A CONCH OR HELMET SHELL CARVED IN RELIEF AS 
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THE HOLY FAMILY AND THEIR KITH AND KIN. EARLY-16th-CENTURY CARVING IN 


WOOD PROBABLY FROM THE RHINELAND REGION 
See question: The Heilige Sippe 


school are known as the Meister der Heiligen 
Sippe from this subject with which they are 
associated. The group appears to have 
undergone some alteration in the arrangement of 
the figures, and the ogee-shaped panels at the 
back are probably 19th-century additions, but 
this is an interesting and important work 
of its type. 


CAMEO-CARVING ON SHELLS 


The two enclosed photographs show a carved 
conch-shell, which I have in my possession. It is 
about 9 ins. high, and the entire front is carved as a 
cameo, depicting, I suppose, the Rape of Europa. 
The natural projections on the shell have all been 
utilised by the craftsman to give a very high relief, 
for instance, in the flying cupid, and the heads of 
Europa, and the weeping girl. 

I am told the shell may be of Italian origin, 
but I should be very grateful if you, or any of 
your readers, could offer any other suggestions as 
to its history or value, or to hear of any other 
carvings of similar scope-—ALEC A. LEEs (Dr.), 
Belmont, Dawlish, Devon. 


A CAMEO REPRESENTING 


THE RAPE OF EUROPA 


See question: Cameo-Carving on Shells 


= 
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Several types of conch (the so-called helmet 
shell) are used for cameo-cutting, being com- 
posed of dense material arranged in two or three 
layers of different colours. The usual variety 
employed is the red helmet or bull’s mouth 
(cassis vufa) from the Indian Ocean. Its pale 
golden yellow or bright orange-red lining makes 
a perfect ground for the clear relief cut from the 
white portion of the shell. From the West 
Indies comes the black helmet (cassis tuberosa), 
which offers a jet-black, brown, or claret- 
coloured background. Shells with a dark claret 
lining are found in the waters around Madagas- 
car, and from the islands of Japan comes the 
horned helmet (cassis cornuta). The Caribbean 
Sea yields the beautiful pink green conch 
(Strombu gigas). The black helmet, the most 
costly of these shells, was the one most used for 
all-over carving. This was carried out on the 
other kinds of shell, too. Contrary to general 
opinion all the shells used in the European cameo 
trade from 1821 until 1870 were exported from 
England. In 1874 Francati and Santa-Maria, of 
Hatton Garden, who held the English monopoly 
for shell-cutting, exported 100,500 pieces of 
shell worth £8,900, productive of cameos worth 
£40,000. Their own output of cut cameos in the 
same year was valued at more than £100,000. 

Francati and Santa-Maria employed Lon- 
don’s finest cameo-cutters, but finer work came 
from the cutters in Rome. Particularly out- 
standing were cameos made by Thomas Saulini, 
of Rome. The carving of entire shells was a 
specialised branch of the trade, on which only 
the most capable craftsmen were employed. The 
designs were supplied by Francati and Santa- 
Maria, whose experts selected shells capable of 
being cut with such designs. These were sent to 
the outworkers, most of whom lived in Clerken- 
well. 

All-over carving was carried on until the 
1860s. Recently such carved shells have been 
produced at Rome and elsewhere in Italy, and 
some fine examples have been noted in London. 

In the Bethnal Green Museum there are 
several examples of carved conches. One of 
them, with the subject of Hebe finding the eagle, 
is cut on a black helmet shell. The workmanship, 
however, is not comparable with that displayed 
by the shell belonging to Dr. Lees. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
addressed to the Editor, Country Lire, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for veply. A photograph ov a 
careful drawing is often helpful, but in no case 
should originals be sent. Not more than two 
questions should be submitted at one time. It is 
regretted that estimates of market values 
cannot be given; nor is advice offered to readers 
about ways and means of disposing of their 
possessions. 
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Ghauts—that remarkable range of moun- 

tains which begins toerupt some miles back 
from Bombay. The first part of our way took 
us past fishing villages huddled along a flat 
swampy shore. Then slowly we began to climb. 
For a moment the landscape had a lush, secure 
look. Wedged in at the foot of the Ghauts, 
watered by many streams, it was independent 
of the seasonal rains; but, as the road climbed, 
it lost this air. Very soon the ground glittered 
with sharp rocks, and the trees dwindled to 
stunted skeletons—often green, it is true, but 
with an intense artificial jade green, which the 
branches owed not to their leaves, but to the 
feathers of a species of parrot. The birds 
swooped and dipped from tree to tree in nervous 
mechanical flight, like a formation of fighter 
planes. 

New mountains rose around us, their sum- 
mits taking on a vast variety of rugged shapes, 
but frequently assuming the appearance of 
gigantic fortresses—appropriately enough, for 
we were entering Mahratta country. Led by 
Sivaji, under whom they had risen to power, 
this war-like race produced the only Hindu 
armies capable of withstanding the Mohamme- 
dans in their campaign against the Deccan. 
Aurangzeb, the last of the great Mogul Emper- 
ors, called Sivaji the Mountain Rat. “My 
armies have been employed against him for 
nineteen years,’ he said, “‘and nevertheless his 
state has always been increasing.’’ Sivaji died 
in 1686, but the Mahratta confederacy that he 
had founded was to prove a thorn in the side of 
the Moguls and the English for many years to 
come until, in 1803, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
finally defeated the Mahrattas at Assay. Poona, 
once the Mahratta capital, had always been a 
military camp. But it is not the Poona of the 
Mahrattas, but the Poona of the Anglo-Indian 
legend, remembered by innumerable retired 
colonels, that concerned us on our present visit. 

As a garrison town should be, it is flat and 


r HE drive to Poona lies through the famous 


ST. MARY’S, THE POONA GARRISON CHURCH, CONSECRATED BY BISHOP 
HEBER IN 1825 
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POONA REVISITED 


By RODERICK CAMERON 


A BUNGALOW IN POONA’S CANTONMENT AREA. “Tt could not have changed much 


during the past seven years ” 


laid out in orderly fashion; its colours are white 
and pale green, lime washes that have been 
slapped on with a heavy brush. But our first 
thought, when we arrived, was for luncheon and 
a cold drink. The hotel to which we were taken, 
however, proved a dismal and disappointing 
place. We sat at a small table ina long, empty 
dining-room. The food was bad, and the table 
cloth dirty. So also were the bearers’ uniforms. 
Flies swarmed over everything and the looking- 
glasses forming the top of two Victorian 


mahogany sideboards were discoloured by a 
mist of insect droppings. Sing, our driver, had 
procured a guide for us, the son of an old Army 
contractor who knew the cantonment well. 
Our expressions must have registered disappro- 
val, for he immediately apologised. ““This place 
quite different, master,” he explained, “when 
English troops here. Everyone very poor now. 
No money.’ What he said was probably true; 
Poona had been one of the most important 
garrisons, and the residence of the Government 
of Bombay during the rains. But I do not wish 
to generalise unfairly: it is only our former 
military posts that, so far as I could ascertain, 
have gone downhill since the British departed. 

We had no difficulty in reaching St. Mary’s, 
the garrison church, consecrated by Bishop 
Heber in 1825. Building fashions were slow to 
change out here and St. Mary’s, with its classic 
gate and its pilastered walls, looked much 
older than its age warranted. Trying to open 
the gates, I found them padlocked. Barbed wire 
sagged between the white posts. Neverthe- 
less, I could hear the organ playing in the 
church; and, having failed to discover a side 
entrance, we scrambled across the churchyard 
wall. The main door of the building was also 


‘locked; but a side door yielded and we walked in. 


The nave was empty; the organist, who 
continued to play, remained invisible behind the 
organ. Paint was peeling from the walls; there 
was a sour musty smell of age and disuse. Ina 
subaqueous light we wandered around, reading 
the names engraved on brass plates and marble 
slabs. Meanwhile the mysterious organist did 
not leave the keyboard. Then, turning to the 
left of the altar, we came upon a solitary nun, 
her back towards us, sitting very straight, her 
black coif falling over her white habit. She must 
have felt us standing there; for after a minute or 
two she ceased playing; but still there was no 
change in her position. “I hope I am not dis- 
turbing you, Sister,’”’ Isaid. ‘““No, no,’’ shereplied; 
“Tam just practising, as I have to play to-night.” 
It was Sunday. A further brief pause, and she 
began again: Onward Christian Soldiers was 
the tune. Judging by her voice she was an 
Englishwoman, and it seemed strange that she 
should have shown no curiosity about the un- 
known English visitors, even to the extent of 
turning her head. Englishmen are comparative- 
ly rare in India nowadays, especially rare in 
Poona; and eight years had already gone by 
since the dissolution of the British Raj. 

The effects of our luncheon and the heavy 
heat of early afternoon combined to make me 
feel peculiarly sad. I noticed a topee and a pair 
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“FULL USE HAD BEEN MADE OF BARONIAL GOTHIC, SCALED DOWN TO 
BUNGALOW SIZE” 


of sandals placed neatly side by side on one of 
the choir stalls. The sister’s, I presumed. I 
stood and waited for her to pause again, which 
she did after a while. Quickly I asked her 
whether many people came to the service, for I 
had noticed that prayer books were still stack- 
ed by the font near the entrance, and hymn 
numbers were marked on one of the familiar 
varnished oaken boards. She finally turned 
round, a pale woman of about fifty, with steel- 
rimmed glasses and a kindly face. ‘“‘We have 
about forty still,” she answered. ‘‘When the 
troops left, we thought we should have to close 
the church and move to the school chapel. But 
we still have enough to carry on.”’ I did not ask 
her if her co-religionists were Indians. As 
Indians have been in contact with Christianity 
for generations, first through the Portuguese, 
then through the French, and lastly through the 
British, one might have expected to hear of a 
considerable number of Indian converts. Two 
per cent, I believe, is the correct figure for the 
entire population of India, now estimated at 
some four hundred millions. 

“Next Thursday, Mr. Smith is being 
ordained. It will be a nice service.’’ She 
talked as if I lived here. “But I don’t live in 
Poona, Sister, I’m just . . .."-but she had started 
playing again, once more completely re-absorbed 
by the little world that she inhabited. I don’t 
know why, but I found that I had a lump in my 
throat. 

The cemetery is half a mile from the 
church and, like the church, it seemed infinitely 
sad, as it stretched away into the stony 
distance in endless avenues of white marble 
crosses. There was not enough room in the 
cantonment area for all those who had died ‘‘so 
easily and so young during the last century.”’ 
India had cost us dear—two million graves of 
Scotch, Irish, Welshand English. It was a relief 
to return to the life and bustle surrounding the 
barracks, where the traditions of the British 
Army are strenuously upheld by the Indian 
regiments they have trained. Some recruits 
were being put through their paces. Under a 
broiling sun they stood at attention, dressed in 
thick khaki, their arms rigid at their sides, 
stomachs sucked in, chests stuck out, chins 
tucked into their collars; their belts were as 
white as their gaiters, and their gaiters as white 
as the stones bordering the parade ground, thick 
with coatings of whitewash. Shrill orders cut 
across the heavy blanket of heat, incomprehen- 
sible to all but the recruits, the hoarse bellow- 
ings and staccato high notes of a British ser- 
geant-major here faithfully reproduced for the 
benefit of a new army. 


I could not resist driving up to the Officers’ 
Club, still immaculately kept, with the name of 
the station displayed in letters of brightly 
polished brass. We found a large bungalow set 
amid flowers and green lawns. A deep ver- 
andah sheltered the high-ceilinged rooms and 
helped to keep them cool. Because it was Sun- 
day there was nobody in sight, and I entered 
unannounced. Notices pinned on a green baize 
board fluttered in an artificial breeze set up by 
the fans. English magazines were laid out on a 
table and printed writing paper was on the desks. 
A wild buffalo trophy looked down at me from 
one of the walls, and under it were fixed a pair of 
crossed sabres. The Officers’ Club was exactly 
as one would have wished it to be. 

Driving down the neat, sandy roads of the 
cantonment area, we passed attractive little 
bungalows with gardens obviously laid out by 
our departed officers’ wives. From the eaves of 
latticed verandahs maidenhair fern hung 
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suspended in wire baskets. The houses, which 
could not have changed much during the last 
seven years, showed an amusing sense of 
fantasy. Full use had been made of baronial 
Gothic, scaled down, however, to bungalow size. 
I felt that the officers and their wives, away 
from the watchful eye of a country architect, 
had let themselves go and had had a wonderful 
time indulging whims they could never have 
afforded at home. But although a Western 
traveller may find them charming what, I 
wondered, did Major and Mrs. Gupta, or Captain 
Shambu Sing think? The new occupants, I 
must admit, looked rather surprised when they 
saw me with my camera. There was a colonel 
who even went as far as to ask me what I was 
photographing. ‘‘Your house,”’ I answered; “I 
like it so much.’’ “Oh, I see,’ was his non- 
committal answer. But I think I caught a hint 
of surprise in his voice. No more was said, for 
the Indians are a very polite people. 

One last monument remained to be visited 
before we drove down again to Bombay— 
Government House, now Poona University. It 
lies four miles out, past a splendid race-course. 
Great trees arched over the road; the scene 
assumed an air of grandeur. Nor was the 
impression deceptive; Poona University proved 
to be a replica of a large Edwardian country 
house. Fountains were playing in the garden, 
and canna lillies marshalled their bright colours 
in formal beds among the shaven lawns. The 
building had a baronial tower from which the 
standard used to.fly. Gardenias bloomed in 
great Florentine pots on each side of the ent- 
rance, flanked by a copy of Michelangelo’s 
David anda Roman Emperor. As at the Officers’ 
Club, there was no one in sight; that was 
strange because Sunday is not a Hindu holiday. 
We rattled doors, but no caretaker emerged; the 
shutters were all tightly closed. After walking 
about on the lawns, we sat down on the polished 
marble steps of the drawing-room loggia. I felt 
that at any moment, the shadow of Lady So-and- 
So’s niece would appear through one of the 
windows and summon us in to tea. 

Branching off from the main part of the 
house was a low wing where the A.D.C.s pro- 
bably had their quarters. A sign informed us 
that they are now classrooms in which young 
students take their sanskrit lessons. There was 
a tennis court, but no net; and beyond it a long 
walk led to a distant view of the Ghauts. Poona 
stands on a plateau nearly a thousand feet above 
sea-level. The Ghauts ringed us around. We 
might almost have been in the Welsh moun- 
tains. There is no doubt that the British havea 
genius for choosing pleasant sites. 
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THE FIAT 600 - 


design from one of the largest factories in 

Europe, as such a car can often be regarded 
as a guide to possible future models. Many 
readers will recall the fascinating little pre-war 
Fiat 500, which was followed after the war by 
a modified version with an overhead-valve 
engine. This has now been replaced by the 
Fiat 600, which has a rear-mounted engine, and 
as a result provides a roomy body though the 
dimensions are diminutive. The advantage of 
mounting the engine at the rear is shown by the 
fact that the 600 can carry four people and 
luggage with the same wheelbase as the 500, 
which could carry only two people and luggage. 

The four-cylinder overhead-valve engine 
has a capacity of only 633 c.c., but from this 
small unit a power of 21.5 brake horse power is 
extracted at a speed of 4,600 r.p.m. The 
selection of the correct gear ratios for such a car 
sets a problem, as the load can vary from the 
driver alone to four people and luggage. The 
ratio selected for top gear, 4.82 to 1, gives a road 
speed of 13.7 m.p.h. per 1,000 r.p.m. The over- 
square dimensions of the engine—the bore is 
60 mm. and the stroke is 56 mm.—make certain 


I: is always interesting to test a car of original 


THE FIAT 600. 


It is economical, handy in traffic and enjoyable to drive. 
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pleasing. Many parts of the car indicate 
the efforts made to simplify its working. For 
example, one large key operates a switch on the 
facia which controls ignition, sidelamps and 
main and dipped beadlamps. 

As one would expect with a Continental 
car, the front bucket seats are exceptionally 
good. The curved and firm squabs hold the 
driver and front passenger securely, and, if one 
bears in mind the size of the car, the comfort is 
surprising. The front seats can be widely ad- 


justed, but when they are set back to suit a tall - 


driver knee-rcom in the rear seat becomes 
limited. Pull straps are fitted to the central 
pillars of the body, which help rear-seat 
passengers to enter and leave the car; the 
doors are quite wide. Because the engine is 
rear mounted the choke and starter controls 
are mounted between the front seats on the 
floor; they take the form of small levers and are 
most convenient. Visibility from the driving 
seat is good, largely because ot the short sloping 
bonnet. Hydraulic brakes of Fiat manufacture 
are fitted. As on other cars with rear engines, 
independent suspension is used for all four 
wheels. Front suspension is by wishbones and 


The example 


illustrated has left-hand drive 


that even at the car’s maximum speed the 
engine is not being over-stressed. The engine is 
very accessible and is reached by an unlockable 
louvred cover at the rear. Major servicing 
operations will be eased by the way in which 
the entire engine and transmission unit can be 
removed from the car as one; in fact, engine, 
gearbox and transmission can be wheeled away 
from the rest of the car on the rear wheels. The 
air flow through the radiator, which is carried 
within the engine compartment, is from back to 
front by means of a powerful fan. A control 
easily reached from the driver’s seat diverts 
heated air to the passenger compartment. 

A stranger to the car might at first be 
puzzled, from its appearance, as to where 
room has been found for the power unit even 
had he been told that it was mounted at the 
rear. The car has a short bonnet, beneath 
which are the spare wheel and space for luggage, 
but there is no apparent lengthening of the tail. 
The passenger load is poised almost equally 
between the front and rear wheels. With only 
the driver and one passenger on board, the 
weight distribution and the suspension, which is 
stiffer than usual, will cause a rather jerky ride. 
Internal comfort when four people are being 
carried is greatly helped by the fact that the 
rear seat is wider than the combined widths of 
the front bucket seats. Although the internal 
finish of the bodywork is rather more austere 
than is common on British cars, it is very 


a transverse leaf spring, and rear suspension is 
by diagonal trailing links and coil springs. The 
transverse front spring is fitted with clamps in 
such a way that resistance to roll is greatly 
increased. 

As I took the car over for test in the West 
End at a rush hour during the bus strike, I was 
able to appreciate right away the great benefits 
from running a small and agile car. Without in 
any way taking advantage of other road users, 
I reduced the time for my usual homeward 
battle considerably. Not only does the small- 
ness of the car make it useful in heavy traffic, 
but problems of parking, if one is accustomed 
to a car of average size, almost cease to exist; it 
was always possible to find a place large enough 
for the 600. The engine started instantly from 
cold, but took an appreciable time to warm up 
to its work and until then was rather unrespon- 
sive. With such a small engine, at least when- 
ever more than the driver is on board, it is 
necessary to make full use of the gearbox. Far 
from being a disadvantage, as it might be with 
some cars, this merely increases the driver’s 
pleasure and enjoyment. This is due to the 
skill with which the gear ratios are chosen, the 
excellence of the gearbox itself and the slickness 
with which the well-placed central lever works. 

When the car is carrying a full load, it is 
necessary to use third gear frequently on the 
average British road if a cruising speed of 
about 50 m.p.h. is to be maintained. During 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


my test I covered a route, well known to me, of 
about 65 miles, admittedly when traffic on the 
way out of London was reasonably light, and it 
was interesting to notice how small was the 
difference between the time achieved on the 
Fiat and other much more powerful cars. Much 
of the credit for this should be given to the 
good suspension and cornering capabilities of the 
little 600, which enable it to be taken through 
twisty sections faster than many other cars. The 
makers have marked the speedometer with 
recommended maxima for each gear, but I 
found that these could be comfortably exceeded 
without apparent strain. There is no doubt 
that most users of the 600 would regard the 
indicated figures as the normal speed at which 
to change up to the next gear. I found it pos- 
sible on suitable roads to drive the car with the 
accelerator pedal fully depressed. 

As one would expect on a car which 
received its development testing in the Alps, 
the brakes were excellent and, in spite of 
repeated deliberate attempts to produce fading, 


. pulled the car up all square on every occasion. 


The position of the spindles for the windscreen 
wipers suggests that they are placed for a car 
with left-hamd-steering; part of the windscreen 
in front of the driver is left unwiped. 

Most motorists would have economy first 
in mind when buying a Fiat, in spite of its 
other qualities. The fuel consumption will 
depend to a great extent on driving methods 
and load carried, but I think it would be 
impossible to obtain worse than 40 m.p.g., and 
it should be relatively easy to average 50 m.p.g. 
Despite the hardest driving while the car was in 
my hands, the fuel consumption was exactly 
45 m.p.g. Economy is further aided as the 
engine is tuned to run on standard-grade fuel. 
With a timed maximum speed of just below 
60 m.p.h. the Fiat is, perhaps, the slowest car 
in large-scale production, but this should not 
be over-emphasised, as its cornering and road- 
holding qualities certainly mean that it will be 
far from the slowest car from point to point. 

The headlamps are small in diameter, but 
give a beam amply good enough for the car’s 
performance. In the dipped position they 
cause no inconvenience and pick out cyclists 
and pedestrians easily. If only two people are 
carried, the squab of the rear seat can be folded 
forward, giving room for luggage. There is a 
sizeable compartment behind the rear seat 
squab, extending down to half the depth of the 
squab, for coats and small cases. Wet roads 
make no difference to the car’s handling. 

Outstanding economy and general handi- 
ness are the Fiat 600’s principal charac- 
teristics, but its handling qualities and the 
excellent gear change make it fun to drive, and 
it is sturdy enough for long, hard driving. 


THE FIAT 600 


Makers: Fiat (England), Water Road, 
Wembley, Middlesex. 


SPECIFICATION 
Price: £649 7s. Brakes Fiat-Baldwin 
(including P.T. £217 6s.) hydraulic 

Cubic capacity 633 c.c.| Suspension Independent 
Bore and stroke (all round) 

60 x 56 mm. | Wheelbase 6 ft. 6% ins. 
Cylinders Four | Track (front) 3 ft. 9 ins. 
Valves Overhead | Track (rear) 3 ft. 84 ins. 


B.h.p. 21.5 at 4,600 r.p.m. 
Carb. Weber downdraught 


Overall length 10 ft. 64 ins. 
Overall width 4 ft. 64 ins. 


Ignition Coil | Overall height 4 ft. 43 ins. 
Oil filter By-pass Ground clearance _ 64 ins. 

Turning circle 28 ft. 
Ist gear 18.2 to 1 . 

Weight 11} ewt. 
2nd gear 10.05 to 1 A 

Fuel capacity 6 galls. 
3rd gear 7.16 to 1} Oy capacity 44 pints 
4th gear 4.82 to 1) Water capacity 74 pints 
Final drive Spiral bevel | Tyres 5.20 x 12 

PERFORMANCE 
Acceleration Max. speed 59.8 m.p.h. 
Top 3rd 


20-40 27.0 sees. 
30-50 32.4 secs. — 
0-50 (all gears) 32.0 secs. 


14.9 secs, | Petrol consumption 


45 m.p.g. at average 
speed of 40 m.p.h. 


BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 314 feet (95 per cent. efficiency). 


a 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


STRANGE PAPER ON 
DARTMOOR 


ae ga exploring Dartmoor re- 
cently I found, in a hollow near a 
stream, a curious substance which 
exactly resembled soft white paper. 
All the rocks and the heather were 
covered with a veneer of it. I cut a 
piece off and found that it was even 
possible to write on it with a ball- 
point pen. As this was right out 


in. the wilds, I felt convinced that 
this substance, though it appeared 
like manufactured paper, was some 
kind of natural formation caused by 


BLACKBIRDS’ NEST ABOVE THE TABLE 
OF KINDRED AND AFFINITY IN THE 
PORCH OF TURWESTON CHURCH, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
See letter: Blackbirds Aware of the Rules 


the stream flooding into the hollow, 
and then subsiding and leaving a 
residue. 

I have now had it confirmed by 
two museums that it is the felted 
remains of a dense growth of filamen- 
tous algae, possibly zygnema. I have 
never previously come across such a 
formation, and I should be most 
interested to know if any of your 
readers has discovered a_ similar 


WATER MILL ABOUT 200 YEARS OLD STILL WORKING AT CHEGWORTH, KENT. 


formation. Its likeness to paper is 
quite remarkable-—AntTHoNy C. 
Witson, Feltonfleet School, Cobham, 
Surrey. 


BLACKBIRDS AWARE OF 
THE RULES 


S1r,—To build your nest in the porch 
of a church is highly respectable. But 
to build it on top of the Table of 
Kindred and Affinity is the highest 
peak of propriety. For—as every 
Briton knows, but only few birds 
know—this table sets forth who may 
marry whom. The blackbirds that 
have built the nest shown in the 
accompanying _photo- 
graph in the porch of the 
parish church of St. 
Mary, Turweston, have 
no doubt at all that they 
have observed the code. 
—H.S. Goopwin (Rev.), 
The Rectory, Turweston, 
neay Brackley, North- 
amptonshire. 


DACHSHUNDS 
THAT HUNT 


S1r,—Mrs. Shields, in her 
letter of May 29, describes 
her dachshunds’ hunting 
and asks how to control 
them. Ours obey a 
hunting horn, having 
been trained to do so. 
My husband can and 
does control them, but, 
as I cannot blow a horn, 
I sympathise with Mrs. 
Shields. 

I have kept dachs- 
hunds for many years, 
and all have been born 
hunters. A bitch I had 
in India hunted every- 
thing, which was exceed- 
ingly alarming on occas- 
ions. She was once seen 
chasing a fair-sized long- 
haired creature to 
ground in a culvert. 
Fortunately for her the 
culvert was too small for 
the quarry to turn round 
on her. She bolted it and I was able to 
catch her as she emerged. The quarry 
was highly odoriferous, and we both 
stank to high heaven afterwards. Iam 
still not clear what it was. 

At present I have three dachs- 
hunds all of which I have bred, They 
started to hunt, if given the chance, at 
four months. One of them killed her 
first rat, a half-grown animal, at the 
age of five months. They killed very 


many rabbits until myxomatosis took 
its toll, and are now persistent hunters 
of hares, casting themselves like 
beagles. 

They are dual personalities, as 
when not hunting they consider them- 
selves hot-house flowers and prefer a 
bed toa dog basket.—PEGGy HoLLanp, 
Dovers, Earls Colne, Essex. 


GUNS OR MOUSETRAPS? 


S1r,—With reference to your editorial 
note of May 1 and Countryman’s 
letter of May 29, I should like to draw 
your readers’ attention to a passage in 
Sir Lawrence Jones’s recent book, 
Georgian Afterynoon, concerning the 
late George Lockhart Ross, who was 
for many years the tenant of his 
father’s house in Norfolk. 

“Ross was leading my father, 
each with a candlestick in hand, up 
the stairs to bed. At a turn of the 
staircase Ross stopped and turned to 
my father. 

““«Mouse-hold-candle’. 

“My father found himself holding 
a candle in each hand, by the light of 
which he was able to see a mouse, 
sitting very still in an angle of the 
staircase. Ross had disappeared to- 
wards the gunroom. He soon returned 
with a .22 rifle. 

““You can’t shoot at that mouse’ 
protested my father, ‘you’ll spoil my 
panelling.’ But Ross was already 
down upon one knee and taking aim. 

““Shan’t-hit-panelling-hit-mouse’ 
and he did, very neatly. He rang the 
bell, His butler appeared, spectacled 
and with a black, drooping moustache. 

“““Remove-the-carcass.’ The car- 
cass was removed.’’—MarkK BENCE- 
Jones, Glenville Park, Glenville, Co. 
Cork. 


OLD WATER MILL AT 
WORK 


S1r,—The water mill at Chegworth, 
near Maidstone, is reputed to be the 
oldest in Kent still working. My 
photographs show the mill pond and 
the overshot waterwheel. The owner, 
Mr. Potter, told me that the mill was 
about 200 years old; on my visit the 
hammer stone was grinding out 
chicken-food. He showed me the 
old millstone, which is occasionally 
brought into use.—C. T. SPURLING 
(Rev.), Otham Rectory, neay Maidstone, 
Kent. 


HOW FAR TO THE INN? 


Srr,—In contrast to the reticent mile- 
stone illustrated in your issue of May 
8, the enclosed photograph of a mile- 
stone near Much Wenlock, Shropshire, 


See letter: Old Water Mill at Work 


Suave Sha O46 


MILESTONE SHOWING THE 
DISTANCE TO THE NEAREST 
INN NEAR MUCH WENLOCK, 
SHROPSHIRE 
See letter: How Far to the Inn? 


shows: the distance in furlongs and 
yards to the nearest public house.— 
SALOPIAN, Shropshire. 


TOUGH HARES OF THE 
NEW FOREST 


Srtr,—I was interested to read the 
letter of May 29 about a straw- 
coloured hare seen in the New Forest 
woodlands. Hares are by no means 
numerous here, but sandy-coloured 
specimens or even the odd white hare 
are reported from time to time; all, 
however, belong to the brown hare 
family. 

The forest hares are smaller than 
those living in the usual farm land and 
are much tougher, as they get a bare 
living from the rough moors and have 
to travel some distance when feeding. 
Perhaps the best way to see them 
is to follow the New Forest Beagles 
during the autumn and_ winter 
months, 

Reports of many of the packs 
of beagles tell of hunting being spoilt 
by too many hares, as hounds cannot 
hunt one for long without changing to 
another. 

The delightful term ‘running 
relays”’ is used of the hares in a good 
many countries. This is not so much 
the case in the New Forest and it is 


(Right) THE OVERSHOT WATERWHEEL 
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OLD MILL AT WITTERSHAM, KENT, 
WHICH IS UNDERGOING REPAIRS 


See letter: Repairing a Windmill 


seldom that one sees more than 1} or 
2 brace a day; hounds can hunt a 
tough hare for three hours or more at 
times, without changing to a fresh one. 

One might ride or walk in the 
Forest for weeks without seeing a 
hare, as they blend so well in colour 
with the heather and the coarse grass. 
They are found, however, in the 
Forestry Enclosures, in the equally 
thick unenclosed woodlands and 
also out on the open moor. In the 
north of the Forest they are rather 
scarce; only the occasional pair is seen 
near Longcross Pond or Telegraph 
Hill, but there must be 30 or 40 living 
on the disused airfield on Beaulieu 
Heath, a veritable sanctuary for hares 
and about the only place in the New 
Forest where there are too many for 
the Beagles —RICHARD SIMPKINS, The 
Bungalow, Carringtons, Milford-on- 
Sea, Hampshire. 


PHEASANT ALIGHTS 
ON THE SEA 


Str,—I was standing on the beach 
beneath a high cliff at Shanklin, Isle of 
Wight, when I saw a pheasant swoop 
over and fly out to sea. After about a 
quarter of a mile it alighted on the 
water. I watched it and saw it 
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approach the land. When 
it reached the shore it 
shook itself vigorously, 
attempted to take off but 
failed owing, I suppose, 
to water-logged feathers. 
With visions of roast 
pheasant I made for it, 
but it eluded me and dis- 
appeared in a hole where 
I was unable to reach it. 

I should be inter- 
ested to know if it is 
unusual for this type of 
bird to fly over water, 
and if pheasants can 
swim.—W. M. GOLDING, 
Park Hospital, Mogger- 
hanger, Bedfordshire. 

{Though pheasants 
do not normally fly far 
over water, there is a 
retord of one remaining 
airborne over water for 
some four miles. They 
can swim well enough, 
and British Birds of 
October, 1953, describes 
how one alighted on a 
reservoir, Swam some 
thirty yards across it 
and took off again.— 
ED.] 


REPAIRING A 
WINDMILL 


S1r,—The 200- year-old 
windmill at Wittersham, 
Kent, one of the few in 
Kent scheduled for pre- 
servation by the Kent County 
Council, is being repaired. A local 
builder, who has repaired mills in 
the district for a number of years, 
says that the cost of the repairs 
will be in the neighbourhood of 
£700. Repairs were started on the 
mill in 1938 to 1939, but owing to 
the war they were never completed. 

A new middling (sail-stock) and 
new sweeps are being made, and the 
mill will be restored to its original 
form. The sweeps will be fitted with 
proper shutters, which will open to the 
wind. The four sweeps, each 30 feet 
long, are being made in the builder’s 
workshop. It is expected that the 
work will take two to three months. 

The mill was last used for grind- 
ing corn about 50 years ago. At one 
time a former owner turned the lower 
portion into a bedroom and _ slept 
there, which accounts for the type of 
window to be seen in the mill to-day. 
—L. J. G. Erpuick, Tenterden, Kent. 


GOLD FROM THE WELSH 
HILLS 
Str,—Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir E. L. 
Ellington asks in his letter of May 22 
about the use of Welsh gold for the 
royal wedding-rings. There have been 
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many small gold mines in the hills of 
Merioneth, mostly in the Mawddach 
valley. 

One, near Trawsfynydd, was 
renamed the Prince Edward Mine after 
it had provided gold for the regalia 
used for the Investitureat Caernarvon 
in 1911. The Marina Mine was also 
renamed after supplying part of the 
gold for Princess Marina’s (the Duchess 
of Kent’s) wedding-ring. The rest 
came from Dolaucothy in Carmarth- 
enshire; in all, an ounce of Welsh gold 
was supplied and was enough to 
make also a pair of sleeve links for the 
Duke of Kent. 

For the Queen’s ring gold was 
offered from the Craig Wen Mine, near 
Barmouth, in Merionethshire. Other 
members of the Royal Family to wear 
wedding-rings of Welsh gold are Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother, the 
Princess Royal and the Duchess of 
Gloucester. 

The largest Welsh gold mine was 
that of Dolaucothy, originally opened 
by the Romans, reopened about 1933 
and worked very successfully until 
the war; it employed several hundred 
men. Then it had to be closed and 
dismantled, and in 1940 the estate was 
made over to the National Trust. The 
great mound by the roadside, perhaps 
a Norman motte, is scheduled for 
preservation.—M. W., Hereford. 


A WARMING-PAN IN 
CHURCH 


Sir,—A fine warming pan is among 
the less likely ornaments to be found 
ina church, but I recently noticed the 
iron-handled specimen, shown in the 
enclosed photograph, at Yarcombe in 
Devon. In the centre are the sacred 
letters IHS with a cross above, show- 
ing that it was made for use in church. 
—WESTCOUNTRYMAN, Somerset. 


WHERE WAS THE 
VILLAGE? 


S1r,—With reference to recent letters 
on the locality of W. H. Hudson’s 
Winterbourne Bishop, the conclusive 
proof that Hudson’s village was 
identical with the Hampshire village 
of Martin rests on researches carried 
out by Mr. E. H. L. Poole and Dr. 
James Fairweather Milne. 

Not only did they identify the 
village, but also Caleb Bawcombe and 
his family with the Lawes family of 
Martin. Hudson met James Lawes 
(Caleb Bawcombe) when the latter 
was living at Silchester, after his 
shepherding days were over. “James 
Lawes is buried at Mortimer West 
End. 

Caleb Bawcombe had a brother, 
Joseph, who went to Dorset (see 
Chapter XIX of A Shepherd's Life). 
This was William Lawes who is buried 
at' Hinton Martel and whose descend- 
ants still live in the same village. 

Full details were given in a letter 


from Miss Daphne Lawes in the Hants 
and Dorset Magazine of July/Septem- — 
ber 1952, and in one from Dr. James 


WARMING-PAN EMBOSSED 

WITH THE SACRED LETTERS 

IHS IN YARCOMBE CHURCH, 
DEVON 


See letter: A Warming-pan in Church 


Fairweather Milne in the same mag- 
azine for July/September 1953.— 
W. J. Lanepon, Compton Chamber- 
layne, Salisbury, Wiltshire. 


ANOTHER WILLIAM LAWES ? 


S1r,—I understand the suggestion that 
Winterbourne Bishop was the village 
of Martin, in Hampshire, originated in 
a letter to The Times Literary Supple- 
ment some years ago. The writer 


claimed to have found in the Martin ~ 


Church register several events in the 
life of a shepherd, by name William 
Lawes, which showed many similari- 
ties to the life of Isaac Bawcombe, the 
father of Caleb Bawcombe, Hudson’s 
shepherd. 

I paid my first visit to Martin 
recently and, like Captain Dale (May 
8), came away puzzled and a little 
dubious. However, I have since read 
A Shepherd's Life once again very 


PITHEAD OF THE DOLAUCOTHY GOLD MINE, CARMARTHENSHIRE, IN 1938. (Right) DRILLING AT THE MINE. The mine was one 


of several in Wales which provided gold for wedding-rings for 


See letter: Gold from the Welsh Hills 


members of the Royal Family 


carefully and my doubts have been 
considerably allayed. For instance, 
describing various aspects of Salisbury 
Plain Hudson says: ‘“My own range is 
over this larger Salisbury Plain which 
includes the, River Ebble or Ebele, 
with its numerous interesting villages 
from Odstock and Coombe Bisset near 
Salisbury and the ‘Chalks’ to pretty 
Alvediston near the Dorset line and all 
those in the Nadder Valley and west- 
ward to White Sheet Hill above Mere.” 
Martin would come within this area. 

In describing Winterbourne 
Bishop, Hudson speaks of ‘‘the low 
sloping downs at some _ distance 
away.’ The nearest down of any size 


is certainly some distance away from 
From the summit of Bishop 


Martin. 


THE STANLEY FAMILY EMBLEM ON A 
CHIMNEY-PIECE AT SHERIFF HUTTON 


PARK, YORKSHIRE 
See letter: Bird and Baby Decoration 


Down Hudson speaks of ‘‘a sight of the 
distant village, its low grey or reddish 
brown cottages half hidden among its 
few trees, the square stone tower of its 
little church looking no taller than a 
milestone.”’ Hudson does not speak 
of the village below but of the distant 
village.—RIcHARD VERNON, Keevil 
Manor, Trowbridge, Wiltshire. 


SPHINXES IN THE GARDEN 


S1r,—I was interested in the pictures 
of ornamental sphinxes (May 1), as 
they are almost the same as two at my 
old home at New Hailes, Musselburgh, 
Midlothian. They flanked a long grass 
terrace, from which they were stolen a 
few years ago; it was not far from 
the public road. They must have been 
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heavy to move. They were presumed 
to have been broken up for the lead. 

I think the most interesting of 
these sphinxes were procured before 
1749 by Sir James Dalrymple, who had 
a considerable income as Auditor of the 
Exchequer. These sphinxes also were 
supposed to have been intended for 
gatepost finials at the front lodge at 


New Hailes, rather like those at 
Bramham Park, Yorkshire.—ALIcE 
M. DatrymPpLe (Miss), Halkerston, 


Musselburgh, Midlothian. 


BIRD AND BABY 
DECORATION 


Srir,—An interesting chimney-piece 
decoration at Sheriff Hutton Park, 
near York, shows the 
familiar Stanley family 
emblem—an eagle flying 
off with a baby in its 
cradle. This chimney- 
piece was given by the 
Earl of Derby to Sir 
Arthur Ingram, who built 
the house in 1621. 

The bird-and-baby 
emblem is found in many 
Lancashire buildings, 
notably on the choir stalls 
at Manchester Cathedral, 
but as far as I know 
Sheriff Hutton Park is 
the only place in the rival 
county of Yorkshire to 
which the Stanley eagle 
has flown with its prey. 
—G. B. Woop, Rawdon, 
Leeds. 


LONG- DISTANCE 
VIEWS 


Srr,—I was interested in 
Mr. A. E. Briggs’s letter 
of May 1 in which he 
mentioned that he had 
seen the Prescelly moun- 
tains in Pembrokeshire 
from Clovelly in north 
Devon, a_ distance of 
some 75 miles across the 
Bristol Channel. 

The Prescelly moun- 
tains can be viewed in an 
opposite direction from 
here on a very clear day, right across 
Cardigan Bay, the viewpoint being the 
cliffs of Porth Ceiriad which are three 
hundred feet above sea level. The 
distance between these two points is 
approximately 60 miles. Strumble 
Head, also about 60 miles, can be 
distinguished occasionally, and in 
conditions of exceptional visibility I 
have picked out St. David’s Head at 
the southern extremity of the Bay, a 
distance of something over 70 miles. 

Needless to say, the broad sweep 
of Cardigan Bay with the whole range 
of Welsh hills in the background is a 
magnificent sight on these occasions. 
—G. B. P. Forwoop, Bryn Awelon, 
Porth Ceiviad, Abersoch, Caernarvon- 
shive. 


A GEORGE BEARE 
PORTRAIT 


Srr,—It may interest 
some of your readers to 
know that as a result 
of the publication of my 
article on George Beare 
(March 20) a further ex- 
ample of his work, be- 
sides the portrait of 
Richard Sclater, repro- 
duced in Collectors’ 
Questions of May 8, has 
now come to light. Mr. 
Bury, Fellow of Corpus 


Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, has called my 


attention to a _ portrait 
of Judge Charles Clarke 
in that college, which 
appears to be a replica 
of the portrait of him 
by Beare which you re- 
produced in my article. 
—C. H. CoLitins BAKER, 
London, N.2. 


A RECORD OAK 


Sir,—A few years ago 
you published a photo- 
graph of the Newland 
Oak, in the Forest of 
Dean, Gloucestershire. 
This was the _ stoutest 
tree in Britain, with a 
girth of 44 ft. 8ins. Soon afterwards, 
about three years ago, the veteran’s 
low hollow shell (for there was, in 
fact, little more to it than that) 
collapsed. 

The passing of this champion was 
less widely reported than it might 
have been, but on April 30 this year 
I visited Newland and obtained the 
enclosed photograph; the church 
which appears in the background is 
Newland and used to be the mother 
church of the whole Forest of 
Dean. 

Incidentally, though the tree is 
no longer fairly measurable, it is not 
yet dead. A small part, including the 
one branch, seemed to be as lively as 
ever.—J. D. U. Warp, Rodhuish, near 
Minehead, Somerset. 


SIGNS SPANNING THE 
ROAD 


Srr,—I enclose two photographs of an 
object seldom seen to-day—the gal- 
lows inn sign. One, spanning the main 
Ipswich to Norwich road at Stonham, 
Suffolk, proclaims the Magpie. The 
other, at Stanton, Suffolk, though 
merely arching the pathway, is a 
praiseworthy modern attempt to 
maintain an old custom. 

I believe that other survivals 
exist in the signs of the George at 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, and the Four 
Swans at Waltham Cross, Hertford- 
shire. At Barley, Hertfordshire, the 
attractive sign of the Fox and Hounds 
was transferred to an adjacent inn 
when the original was burnt down 


REMAINS OF 
THE 


THE NEWLAND OAK IN 
FOREST OF DEAN 


See letter: A Record Oak 


some years ago. Perhaps your readers 
may know of some others.—G. E, 
BuUNCOMBE, Springfield, Ashdon, near 
Saffron Walden, Essex. 


BOWLS ON THE CARPET 
Sir,—Can anyone tell me about the 
game of carpet bowls? It was played, 
I believe, in Scottish and Northern 
English castles and mansions in the 
19th century. I have ten of these 
bowls. They are a trifle larger than 
cricket balls, decorated with patterns 
of circles, in varying widths, in reds, 
greens, blues and blacks. I cannot 
discover the rules or get any informa- 
tion regarding their origin.—F. H. P. 
CLEAR, 22, Pym Street, Devonport, 
Devon. 

[A correspondent of September 
12, 1957, described a set of 12 such 
coloured and patterned bowls and one 
white one. A note to the letter stated 
that another correspondent played 
carpet bowls about 50 years ago in the 
house of an elderly Scottish friend, 
who had brought a set from Edin- 
burgh and believed them to have been 
made at the Portobello pottery. Does 
any reader know the rules?—ED.} 


Messrs. Ring and Brymer (Birchs), 
a London catering firm whose history 
goes back to 1690, are trying to 
complete their records, many of which 
were destroyed by bombing during the 
war, and would be glad to hear, at 
17, Finsbury Avenue, E.C.2, from 
anyone who has old menus, letter 
headings, pictures or other matter 
relating to the firm. 


TWO GALLOWS INN SIGNS IN SUFFOLK: AT STONHAM AND (right) AT STANTON 


See letter: Signs Spanning the Road 
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were 


cove eS Sn 


“| never miss” said the Major, 


“a trifle extra on a packet. 
It’s little enough, these days, for the 
satisfaction of smoking a very much 


better cigarette.” 


| STATE EXPRESS 


\ 


555 


The Bost Cigarettes in the Would 


bY ipa lta 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN A . . . 

Grate EXPRESS Also in 10 « 25 + 50 * 100 
ERDATH TCbAceD Con kTos (including round airtight tins of 50) E57 


THE HOUSE OF STATE EXPRESS, 210 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.! 
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FRAGMENTS OF BLUE - 


peramentally Iam not a collector, though 
| I am tempted to try to be. I resist the 
| temptation, partly because it seems to me that 
there is enough to collect, in this existence, in 
| the way of impressions, which are hard enough 
to sort out, put in order and use sensibly. 
: Still there is a collection I am tempted to. 
| Do you know a poem by Edward Thomas, or 
| rather two poems, one by Edward Thomas, one 
by Thomas Hardy, both of which refer to blue 
|“china,” or more exactly earthenware, in 
| fragments? 
: Thomas’s poem, which I have liked for 
years, a little above its worth and I suppose 
| because it answers to an experience of my own, 
| is a very short one about the vanished walls of a 


jruined cottage, periwinkle with blue flowers 
| where the walls used to be; and then, in flower- 
| less hours, the everlasting flowers on the bank 
i “on fragments of blue plates, to tell the tale.”’ 
i Hardy’s poem is rather about the persons 
than the plates. It used to be one of the 
favourite anthology pieces out of all Hardy’s 
work: and it concerns the Squire and Lady 
| Susan, the farmer and his wife and everyone else 
of a sped generation who “lies in Mellstock 
_ churchyard now.’ Anyhow, the farmer’s wife, 
| addressing survivors out of her grave, says 
resignedly—or indifferently—‘“‘If ye break my 
best blue china, children, I shan’t care or no.”’ 
I rather fancy collecting that best blue 
“china’’; I fancy—and I often do it—poking 
about, in a kind of sub-archeological search, on 
the sites of cottages and farm-houses; sites often 
betrayed, as in Edward Thomas’s few lines, by 
fragments of one kind and another of glazed 
earthenware—stuff, for the most part, made 
between the end of the 18th century and the end 

‘of the 19th. I look at what their descendants 
now buy in china shops in country towns (there 
has been a terrible decline in the style of the 
wares put before them in these shops over the 
last twenty years); I contemplate the fragments 
and learn what their forbears used to buy—the 
farmer’s wife in Hardy’s poem, and below her in 
the social scale of country living, the wife in 
Edward Thomas’s farm cottage. 

And, of course, that learning can be carried 
a deal further. On one hand, the fragments are 
there to be picked up—as clues. On the other 

band, whole plates, bowls, mugs, cups and 

| saucers, jugs, tea-pots survive, and come sooner 
or later into local junk shops and semi-antique 

| shops—where, since they are not porcelain, not 
Chelsea, Bow, Bristol, the peripatetic dealer 
turns up his nose at them. 


Fo oersmcatatr, is a curious business. Tem- 


“EARLIER WILLOW-PATTERN HAD ITS ATTRACTIONS, AND SO DID ITS RELATED DESIGNS.” 


1818 bearing the original buyer’s name. 


“CHINESE AND ROMANTIC, WITH ENGLISH FLOWERS AND RATHER CHINESE 
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TREES.” English earthenware plate, printed in blue. Minton, second quarter of 19th century 


The proprietor of one shop of this kind that 
I go to regularly says that he gets an offering of 
such crockery from one or other of the cottages 
near by whenever the older generation die. The 
heirs, whether working still on the land, or in 
local factories, or on a local aerodrome, want 
something—some plastic-seeming Alsatian, some 
earthenware offspring of cubism debased and 
popularised, in place of the old straightforward 


crockery covered with the transfer patterns of 
1800, 1830 or 1860. 

Clues and transfer—those are my key 
words. From the clues on the ground, clues off 
the old rubbish heaps of abandoned cottages, 
abandoned farms, I know the status of my finds 
in the second-hand shops, until I could almost 
reconstruct the dresser of farm or cottage, say 
in 1840 or 1850, or earlier still; and after finding 


A Staffordshire plate of 
(Right) A DAVENPORT PLATE ILLUSTRATING SCOTT’S THE LECEND OF MONT ROSE 
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LEISURED 
SOPHISTICATION 


ONE. OF. THE INIMITABLE DECI GRTSMGr 
CUNARD TRAVEL 


_ After a sumptuous breakfast in bed she spent a delightfully lazy 


hour on deck before her appointment in the hairdressing salon 


at 11:30. John was meeting her for a drink in the cocktail bar 


before lunch. She was thinking of it already. 


What girl could possibly resist the exquisite artistry 


of Cunard chefs! In the afternoon, a game of 


deck tennis. Enormous fun. Then a glorious soak in a 


hot bath before dressing for dinner. A menu as big as 


Magna Carta. Then into the sparkling splendour of the 


lounge and dancing into tomorrow to a perfect band 


in the verandah grill. Yes, this is the life, the Cunard 


way of life . . . a sense of well-being and comfort 


heightened by mechanical genius, the stabiliser; 


which smooth the passage of the 


“ Queen ”’ liners and other ships of 


the fleet across the Atlantic. 


Remember, you are entitled to the £100 dollar allowance for U.S.A. 
. y, " and Canada. Why net take advantage of it. Ocean fares, shipboard 
wer 7 % expenses and American and Canadian rail fares are all payable in sterling. 

g It also makes possible the attractive prospect of visiting the United States or 
Canada en route to Australia, New Zealand and the Far East.- 


Travel in a BIG Way - to U.S.A. and Canada 


For choice of ship and sailing date apply CUNARD LINE, Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3 (Liverpool CENitral 9201): 
15, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 (WHltehall 7890): 88, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 (AVEnue 3010) 
or consult your local travel agent - no one can serve you better. 


| EARLY-19th-CENTURY EARTHENWARE FLASK. The figure is in several colours, 


ABOUT 1800. 


a piece in the shop it makes it all the more 


attractive to me when I can place it, in this 
criss-cross way, in human terms of my own 
locality. 

I gather from museum cases and proper 


‘collectors that there is transfer pottery and 


transfer pottery. Of course, the whole English- 
invented affair of transfer-printing was a debase- 
ment; it was one of these reduplicating com- 
mercial advances which are steps backward, or 
downward; a backward advance typical of the 
early revolution in all kinds of manufacture two 
hundred years ago. Yet some of the early 
transfer work is exquisite. I do not aspire—and 
these dead-and-gone cottagers did not aspire— 
to the best products of Sadler and Green’s 
Printed Ware Manufactury at Liverpool which 
busied itself with the new process from about 
1756. 

My stuff, which I come across with a delight 
which would seem ridiculous, I suppose, to 
members of the Ceramic Circle, is underglaze- 


blue, on stoneware and creamy and white 


earthenware. It is the stuff of those “ Japan 
patterns ’’ which are Chinese and romantic, those 
landscape patterns, no less romantic, which are 
sprinkled with Gothic mountains, Gothic 
turrets, English flowers and rather Chinese 
trees. 

The method was tc engrave the design 
on a metal plate, take paper impressions in 
enamel colours—transfers—which were then 
transferred to the plate or bowl or vase. Often, 
I admit, the transferred pattern does not quite 
fit; there is an overlap, or a gap; or the transfer 
(as with children’s transfers) has not all of it 
transferred. 

I admit as well that blue is not the gayest 
of colours. There are transfers, always pleasant 
to find as a change, in pink, green, brown, grey, 
black. But if blue is commonest, at least the 
blue varies from harsh to gentle, deep to pale. 
And how excellently, or exactly, the transfer 
patterns, if they may not fit the pot, fit in with 
the run of romantic tastes and romantic poetry; 
and when some of the “ Japan patterns’’ and 
others are carefully scrutinised, how skilful they 
are! 

Willow-pattern, enduring from the 18th 


century till now, has become a bore, I think. It 


has hardened, and lost the older touch. But 
earlier willow-pattern had its attractions, and 
so did its related designs. I have a more or less 
rectangular strainer with a Japan pattern 
evidently designed for a large plate without 
holes. Holes come in the wrong places, leaving 
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the 
floral design in blue. (Right) STAFFORDSHIRE EARTHENWARE MUG AND COVER OF 


“The designer mixed Chinese summer-houses, lakes, water and pagodas” 


half a Chinese lady and a Chinese mandarin 
without a head. No matter. Here are mountains 
and water: here are Chinese palaces; here in a 
blue colour this time exceedingly agreeable, on 
the pale cream, is another Chinese, riding, of 
all improbable things, a zebra. 

Here, for another piece, the transfer 
designer mixed Chinese summer-houses, lakes, 
water and pagodas with palm trees, which look 
as though they came from a 
16th-century engraving of 
the Flight into Egypt. On 
a little blue tray Gothic 
turrets beyond a stream, on 
which a punt is gently 
poled, all within a border 
of blue roses, periwinkles 
and marigolds, remind me 
of early drawings by David 
Cox or by Samuel Palmer 
in imitation or transforma- 
tion of Cox and the drawing- 
masters. Round a little 
bowl finches on Chinese 
boughs contemplate butter- 
flies with thatched cotts 
and mountains and winding 
streams in the background. 
On the brown stipple trans- 
fer of a plate haymakers, a 
reflection of Oliver Gold- 
smith or a painting by 
Stubbs or by Mulready rake 
their swath in front of 
clouds and a church tower. 

Best of all, though, I 
like the little salts on a 
pedestal, white or cream, 
ringed inside and out simply 
with a band of dark blue, 
which is the border pattern 


— 


of willow-pattern. The 
transfer is very roughly 
applied, spots of colour 


appear in the wrong place, 
but the shape (as so often 
with pieces of every kind) is 
good and true. 

Who made this farm 
and cottage pottery? Some- 
times it is marked, some- 
times it is not. Sometimes 
you can trace the mark, 
sometimes you cannot—or I 
cannot, no matter with how 
recent a book of reference. 
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AN EXAMPLE 
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Staffordshire is its principal homeland, of 
course. Much of it was made by Spode, or Cope- 
land and Garrett, Spode’s successors in the 1830s 
and 1840s. Much of it came from Minton’s— 
great manufacturers of willow-pattern. Wor- 
cester was another source. And Liverpool. But I 
must not appear to be pretending to a collector’s 
knowledge. I must say again that I do not 
collect. The day may come, I suppose, when 
even such humble crocks turn into collector’s 
pieces. But speaking for myself, meanwhile, I 
look for pieces similar to the fragments I have 
come across on the cottage sites; and when I 
have found them, I use them, for food, for 
flowers, for general use, quite ruthlessly. They 
get smashed; and I discard them, and look for 
more, not to mention earthenware mugs and 
jugs and other items of a different kind and of 
different wares which I also “identify” from the 
cottage-sites. 

One thing I must add. Liking such pottery 
is just a bit more than a sub-archeological] 
sentimentality. It is entertaining to know from 
the pottery clues when some more than ruined 
cottage or farm-house was still inhabited. 
(There fragments of Minton’s willow-pattern 
have their especial uses, since Minton’s im- 
pressed a yearly mark on their wares from 1842 
onwards.) It is entertaining to feel that one 
continues to live, in this small matter of pots 
and pieces, inside a local tradition, or a tradition 
of local sales and local use. It is entertaining to 
trace connections between this humble transfer- 
crockery and the sophisticated art and verse and 
sentiment of the years in which it was manu- 
factured, purchased and treasured. It is enter- 
taining also, if not to collect, then to treasure- 
hunt: to find, first of all, fragments which look 
particularly alluring and then to come upon the 
whole piece among old boots and second-hand 
clothes, or on a market-stall, or in a smarter 
shop, in which they think one slightly dotty or 
ignorant for making such purchases. 

But I must insist that I rather fancy— 
against the collectors—my own esthetic taste. 
A good deal of this simple stuff is shaped and 
designed in a livelier way than the collector’s 
so much finer and more delicate porcelain. 


= wd Ad eer a a 


FROM YORKSHIRE. An early-19th-century 


earthenware cup and saucer made at Leeds 
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A PORCUPINE IN THE SITTING-ROOM | 


F all the wild animals I have kept, the By AUDREY LOUSADA 


most recent, a porcupine, has proved one 
condescended to drink some milk off a teaspoon, 


and anything sweet went down well—bread and‘ 
jam or marmalade, lumps of sugar and sweets }) 


of the most exasperating and yet one of —and later she refused to eat her bread and} 


the most lovable. 

I have never before asked for any wild 
animal to be brought to me, as I do not approve 
of taking animals out of their own environment, 
but in this case I did. In Tanganyika 
porcupines are a real menace, and there is a 
pest control officer whose job it is to safeguard 
the native crops of cassava, sweet potatoes 
and ground nuts by destroying as many 
porcupines as possible. 

A porcupine drive was taking place in one 
of the chiefdoms, and I asked the chief, if a baby 
one was found, to send it up to me. One morning 
I was having breakfast peacefully in bed when 
an estate car drove up. The chief, deciding to 
make quite sure I had what I wanted, had 
brought not only a baby porcupine, but a full- 
grown oneas well. My husband was on safari, and 
I looked at the large angry porcupine loose in the 
back of the car and wondered what to do with it. 
The Africans round had no suggestion to make; 
they stood in a respectful circle some twenty 
feet away. 


but only after a struggle, and she had to be 
wrapped firmly in a blanket, as her quills, 
though only an inch long, were like little needles. 
As soon.as I put my hand near her she would 
run backwards and sideways at it, exactly like 
a full-grown porcupine defending itself. Por- 
cupines believe strongly that attack is the best 
method of defence. 

At the end of a week, I said to my husband: 
“This is going to be one animal I shan’t be able 
to tame.”’ It was during this week that she got 
named. I was trying to feed her and she was 
behaving badly. I said ““You are a little demon,”’ 
and there was her name, Raksha the Demon, 
from Mowegli’s wolf foster-mother in Kipling’s 
Jungle Book. 

Soon after this she began to settle down. 
During the daytime she was loose in the sitting- 
room and elected to live behind a long curtain 
which reached the floor. She slept nearly all the 
day, as porcupines are nocturnal animals, and 
in the evening she came out and explored the 


room, hastily running back to her curtain if 


milk unless it was well sugared. She liked eggs, |) 
both raw and cooked, and any little titbits, such | 
as a piece of fried fish, were also received with | 
gratitude. When she was younger she also liked } 
the dogs’ dinners, and they had to be quick or } 
she would drive them away, stamping her hind }) 
legs and grunting, as she did when she was | 


angry. 
The 


animal. 


porcupine disturbed at his supper. 


From birth the porcupine has the four long | 
rodent teeth in front, but when Raksha cut the } 
rest of her teeth she had to be provided with a | 


bone every time the dogs had theirs. She would 


lie with it held between her front paws and gnaw } 


away with the best of them. 


One of the ways in which porcupines are | 
destroyed is by poison, and one can quite see = 


that they are easy animals to poison, as they 
will try anything. Raksha’s life was nearly cut 


short when she was about two months old, as | 


porcupine’s grunt is most awe- | 
inspiring; one wonders how such an enormous | 
noise can come from such a comparatively small | 
I imagine that many stories told by | 
travellers on safari about lions and leopards the } 
other side of a bush are started by an angry | 


she tried’some-plant-growth tablets we had for | 
the garden. She was a very sick porcupine in- | 
deed that night; I put her on a hot water-bottle. 
I got up in the middle of the night, quite | 
expecting to find her dead. However, she | 
seemed much better and drank some milk, and | 
the next morning was quite all right. 

I said that Raksha was one of the most | 
exasperating animals I have ever kept. I made | 
the fatal mistake of letting her into the bed- | 
rooms and, when she got too big for her box, I / 
let her sleep under my daughter’s bed, for a | 
short time. After this her one aim in life was to : 


ects Ee ‘Sos 


RAKSHA, A PORCUPINE. KEPT BY THE AUTHOR AS A PET IN TANGANYIKA. 


“When she grew up Raksha was a really beautiful animal; every quill and bristle was glossy 
black and white” 


A rope was suggested and brought, but 
really there is nothing to rope in an angry 
porcupine with all its quills erect. I thought 
~ that a blanket thrown over it might help, but 
the quills shot through it, and in the ensuing 
struggle the irate animal made a dash for me. I 
retreated, and it shot through the door on to the 
drive and departed down it, hotly pursued by 
the dogs. Prudence prevailed; the dogs barked 
furiously but kept their distance. 

We managed to drive the enraged animal 
into a big packing case and there we left it till 
the evening. My husband came back that 
evening and we debated what to do with it. To 
keep it was, of course, out of the question; on 
the other hand, to let it go in full view of the 
Africans was rather hard. In the end we waited 
fill it was dark and everyone had gone home; 
then we loaded the box on to the pick-up, and 
drove out two or three miles into the bush. 
Unfortunately, just as we were taking the box 
out of the van, an African came by on his 
bicycle. What he thought his new district 
commissioner and wife were doing at the dead 
of night out in the bush with a large box I hate 
to think; almost certainly burying a corpse, I 
should imagine. The Wasukuma are prone to 
think the worst. 

The baby porcupine was very small, not 
more than a fortnight old and very fierce. She 


“ 


anything frightened her. She used to play 
peep-bo behind it and then chase herself round 
and round it. When it was bed-time she went 
out into a box in the verandah, and would 
whimper most pathetically when picked up to 
be put in—a cry half way between that of a 
baby and that of a young puppy. 

Once she got over her initial fright and 
mistrust she made friends rapidly, and never 
lost her affection and trust in us. For two or 
three months she was touchy and tended to los« 
her temper rather quickly, but when she grew 
up she was as sweet-natured as one could pos- 
sibly wish, and absolutely safe with animals and 
my young daughter. She was always devoted to 
her, and the two would lie on the floor together, 
Raksha walking round my daughter’s head and 
licking her face. As her quills were then some 
eighteen inches long, as thick as kmnitting- 
needles and as sharp as stilettos, the trust had 
to be mutual, as any sudden movement on 
Raksha’s part and an eye could have been lost. 
But she seemed to know just how careful she 
had to be, and only once or twice, in the entire 
time I had her, did she prick anyone, and then 
only by accident. 

She had bread added to her milk when she 
was about a month old, and soon was eating 
anything and everything. Her chief passion 
was for cheese, but she also had a sweet tooth, 


out. 


get into the bedrooms, and ours was to keep her 


I made her a home on the big front ver- 
andah and had a wire gate made, so that after — 
we had put her out for the night she could — 


run about there, but this didn’t suit her 
at all. The moment a door was left open she 
would shoot through it into my mother’s bed- 
room and under the bed. Then began the awful 
business of coaxing her out. One can’t imagine 
how difficult it is to control an animal which one 
is unable to pick up. Raksha had to be coaxed 
with cheese and, if this failed as it usually did 
(she would snatch the cheese and disappear 
under the bed with it), she then had to be 
manoeuvred out of the room with cushions. 

Any ordinary animal could be shut out of 
or into a room without any ill results, but not 
Raksha. If she was on what she considered to 
be the wrong side of a door, she set about eating 


‘her way through it. 


Up to this time she refused to leave the 
house. However, we managed to persuade her 
into the garden one evening, and from then on 
she had the most wonderful games with Lyn, my 
daughter. Lyn would rush round the garden, 
weaving her way in and out of the flower-beds, 
and after her would tear Raksha, every quill 
erect. However fast Lyn ran, she could never 
get away from the porcupine. Raksha moved 
with a funny little choppy galloping motion, not 
unlike that of a rhino, grunting away to herself 
all the time. 

I found it was impossible to leave her on 
the verandah at night as, although we had had 
tin put all round the edges of the doors, she still 
thought she could get in if she tried hard enough. 
When she gave up trying to eat her way through, 
she proceeded to dig her way through, and the 
noise was quite intolerable. 

I moved her box round to the back ver- 
andah, using the wire barrier, which had been 
intended to keep her in at the front of the house, 
as a fence to keep her out, and left her free to 
come and go as she pleased. It was always 
rather a business getting her out of the house at 
night, as she always spent the evenings in the 
sitting-room with us, and was reluctant to leave 
us. That night, when two of us, with cushions, 
had chivvied her out, I thought my troubles 
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would be at an end. Not a bit of it; Raksha 

_ enjoyed her freedom till about two in the 
morning and then set to work on the back door. 
We barricaded it up with boxes, but she merely 
ate her way through them. 

Finally, one evening in desperation my 
husband and I built a concrete wall three foot 
high across the back verandah, with a little 
concrete house for Raksha on the outside of it. 
This was effective in letting us have some peace- 
ful nights, as even Raksha knew her limitations, 
but I think it probable that it eventually lost us 
the porcupine herself. She never liked it and, 
after a few nights when she slept there for want 
of something better, she found herself a hole 
somewhere outside the garden. I believe if it 
had been possible to have let her live in the 
house, in a spare bedroom as she always wanted, 
she would not eventually have wandered off. 
Unfortunately, it was never possible to house- 
train her. Unlike other wild animals [ have had, 
she was not naturally clean, and a porcupine in 
a room for any length of time makes it smell 
very high indeed. 

She was still, however, just as affectionate, 
and used to arrive punctually at about eight 
o’clock every evening. We always left the 
french windows open for her, and she would 
arrive so silently that the first thing we knew 
was that she was by the side of one of us. She 
loved to lie close by one of the family, sucking a 
finger. It was always rather amusing, as she 
behaved just as if she was really obtaining 
sustenance from us. She would suck at one 
finger for a bit, then change to another, then go 
back to the first, and so on. She also liked to be 
given a piece of raw meat to suck; she would lie 
on her stomach with her hind legs stretched out 
behind her, the meat held comfortably between 
her front paws, and suck away for dear 
life. 

We have two dogs, a dachshund and an 


DELIGHTS OF THE TROUT LAKES 


T the beginning of a trout season, the 
A looking back is almost as satisfactory as 
the looking forward, for pleasures that 
have passed whet the appetite for those that 
have yet to come. Two little lakes cradled 
in the heather of the Connemara bog are among 
my most precious memories, distant in terms of 
time, but as clear in mind as though they were 
yesterday. I would willingly tell you their 
names, but without the guidance of a large- 
scale survey map they are unspellable and even 
when spelt they are unpronounceable. Not that 
it matters, because there are a hundred lakes 
just as good in that fishers’ paradise. But, with 
these two, their inaccessibility was their charm 
and made them our very own. 

We stopped the side-car, or, later, the 
vintage round-nosed motor-car, at a certain 
spot on the side of the road known only to us 
and just beyond the hamlet of Boffin. Boffin 
consisted of a fishing lodge, a post office and a 
level-crossing. The level-crossing was the sort 
at which you were apt to wait for a quarter-of- 
an-hour and then get let through by the gate- 
keeper with the words, ‘“‘Faith, we'll chance it.” 


Treacherous Bog 


From the road to the first of the two lakes 
was two miles of tough going over some very 
treacherous bog indeed. Early in life we had 
learned to avoid the bright green patches, where 
the cotton-topped weed grew and where, more 
than once, gumboots had been sucked off with 
arich, thirsty gurgle. But, even with increasing 
wisdom, we were often surprised by innocent- 
looking places between the tussocks, so that a 
spare creelful of dry stockings was a sensible 
precaution. 

The first lake was set in a wide valley, into 
which, in times of flood, the water would spill, 
entailing, after rain, a squelchy wade to re- 
trieve the boat from its moorings, and, on one 
occasion, a swim. It was desolate, but beautiful, 
this valley—bright with flaming gorse in its 
season, purple with heather later. Down the 
middle of it ran the lake, long, narrow and 
nearly all shallow. In the foothills away to the 
left were just two lone cottages, from which, 
during our fishing, homely sounds would come 
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Alsatian puppy. Vikki, the dachshund, and 
Raksha were never on cordial terms with each 
other. When Raksha was tiny Vikki used to 
bark continuously at her. She tried to bite her 
once, but once only. Dinah, the Alsatian, was 
always friendly with her, and Raksha was really 
fond of her, I think. When she was small she 
never paid much attention to Dinah, but when 
she grew bigger she used to climb all over her, 
exploring Dinah’s mouth with her paws and 
even putting her head right inside it. Dinah was 
extraordinarily good, as she was still only a 
puppy. She never made a sudden movement— 
which could easily have been dangerous, as if a 
porcupine is startled its instinctive reaction is to 
sweep its wicked quills backwards and 


sideways—but put up with it all with a good. 


race. 
: Only once did anything happen, and that 
was when it was nearly dark. Lyn, Raksha and 
Dinah had all been rushing round the lawn; 
Lyn flung herself down, Raksha beside her, and 
poor Dinah also flung herself down, but un- 
fortunately on top of the porcupine. There was 
the most appalling scream, and a completely 
mad dog rushed round and round the house. 
Fortunately we managed to catch her and 
abstract three wicked-looking quills from her 


backside before they had broken off. But she , 


seemed to realise that it was an accident, and 
bore Raksha no ill will. 

When she. grew up Raksha was a really 
beautiful animal; every quill and bristle was 
glossy black and white, and she had a spotless 
white bib and a handsome long white crest. 
When she was quite at her ease, her crest and 
quills lay quite flat and relaxed, but the moment 
anything startled her her quills and crest would 
shoot erect, and she really looked magnificent. 
Porcupines are very short-sighted and go partly 
by smell and even more by touch. Interspersed 
with the sharp, thick quills are longer, thinner 


By VALENTINE BOUCHER 


to us across the water: the shout of a child, the 
barking of a sheep-dog, or the lowing of a cow, 
shut up in a shed against the arrival of her calf. 

But the people who lived there were wild 
and seldom showed themselves while we were 
around. They made more money—or so Mick, 
the boatman, said—from the distilling of the 
mountain dew than from the more respectable 
produce of their sparse farms. Just once we 
found them at it and, from courtesy, were com- 
pelled to take a glass of the raw, fiery stuff, the 
taste of which in our throats remained with us 
for days. 

Probably, by the best standards, the first 
lake was overstocked or, perhaps, the feed was 
not the sort that builds big treut. But what 
the little fish lacked in size, they made up for in 
fighting quality. They were bright and yellow 
as new-minted sovereigns, too. Two rods could 
easily take fifty of them in a day on little zulus, 
butchers and grouse-and-claréts, and a pro- 
fitable period was lunchtime, when you might 
take two or three on casts left dangling over the 
stern of the boat. They ran four to the pound 
and a creelful of them at eventide was a pretty 
picture. 

Nannie, who, like all good nannies, had 
stayed with the family long after we reached 
manhood, welcomed a day on the first lake. 
Not that she went there herself: breadth-wise 
her frame was built on too generous lines for 
that walk over the bog. But she hailed the catch 
with delight when we got home. She took and 
boiled the fish, afterwards removing the pink 
flesh from the bones. Then, with infinite 
patience, she worked on it with pestle and mor- 
tar until it was as smooth as silk. A touch of 
onion, a hint of anchovy, seasoning to taste, into 
bottles sealed with caps of farm butter, and we 
had a potted meat fit for the gods. 

The lake was the headwater of the Galway 
fishery. Few salmon made the long trip from 
Galway Bay, preferring to stay in Boffin Lake 
five miles away. But one exceptional summer 
my father took a couple of journey-loving 
grilse from it to add distinction to his bag of 
brownies. A low hill separated the first lake 


‘ 


ones which, together with the crest and excep- ; 


tionally long whiskers, act as a kind of sensitive '} 


antennae. When going fast, with every bristle, 


quill and whisker at the alert, Raksha always } 


reminded me of a ship in full sail. 


We were anxious to get some good photo- { 
graphs of Raksha, but it was difficult, as she } 
really didn’t like the day-time at all. At that | 
time we had no flashlight, so when a friend } 
came through Ngudu and offered to take some } 
photographs we were delighted. Raksha didn’t | 
seem to mind the flashlight in the least, but the } 
following evening she didn’t turn up, for the first | 
time since herarrival. Forthree nights we looked } 
out anxiously for her, and on the fourth she | 
arrived just as usual and behaved quite nor- | 


mally. By this time she had learnt to follow us 
out last thing at night without any fuss, being 


given her bread and milk outside, and on this | 
night she went out quite happily. She came no |} 
more for a week, and then she again arrived as | 
usual at eight o’clock. I don’t know if it wasmy |} 


imagination, but she seemed more affectionate 


than ever; she lay the whole evening close beside | 


me with her head on my foot, and followed me 
out to the verandah, where I watched her tuck- 


ing into her bread and milk. That was the last | 


I saw of her. 


It may have been that she didn’t like the 


flashlight, though I think this is unlikely, as she 


paid not the slightest attention to it—and in my | 


experience animals quickly become accustomed 
to a flashlight—or that she just wandered off. 
I prefer to think that the night after the photo- 
graphs were taken she met another porcupine 
and as there was no room in her head for more 
than one idea at a time, she just came back to 
say “Good-bye and thank you!”’ Fortunately, in 


the vicinity of Ngudu there are not many © 


porcupines, and the drives against them take 


place in the more outlying parts of the district, 


so I hope she will be all right. 


from the second. If modest in height it was, 
nevertheless, a significant hill, for it was the 
watershed dividing the headwaters of the 
Galway and Screbe fisheries. 

The second lake was different from the first 
in every respect, though they were no more than 
five hundred yards apart. It was circular and 
deep, and little tree-clad islands, looking lke 
Edwardian ladies’ hats, dotted the surface of 
the water. The sea-trout of Screbe did make the 
long journey, though not in Jarge numbers. But 
their certain presence added zest to the fishing, 
and we generally put up dual-purpose casts, 
with brown-trout flies at the bob and in the 
middle, and a gaudy sea-trout contraption at 
the tail. 


All Hands to the Haul 
Some seasons we had a boat on each lake; 


‘others, one boat had to serve the two. Then it 


was a case of all hands to the haul—out of the 
water of the first lake, over the hill with the 
metal-sheathed keel cutting a swath through 
the heather, and into the water of the second. 
There was no overstocking here. We had to 
work hard for our fish, but they were a more 
majestic lot, and a 14-pound brownie was by no 
means out of place. They were silvery in colour 
and white-fleshed, but of fine eating quality. 
The sea-trout, though a bit darker than 
their lazier brethren in the lower lakes, were 
great fighters. They were not going to leave 
this water, which they had striven so hard to 
gain, without a struggle. How well I remember 
the 3-pounder, which came to me from that 


most deadly of casts, right alongside the rim of ~ 


a weed bed; his dour endeavours to gain the 
sanctuary of the weeds; the little rod bent from 
the butt in my equally dour endeavours to 
prevent him from doing so; and his entry into 
the net, still wearing a slimy green cravat. He 
was as red as an October salmon, but he opened 
up pink and firm, and was as delicious with a 
mayonnaise sauce and a green salad as any of 
his kind. : 

They gave us infinite pleasure, those two 
little lakes in the bog. Will any of those we 
shall try in the present season have as much 
to offer? 


COUING Ri Yooh ee Nie 


TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


odd to our neighbours on the Continent, 

and commands so many devoted adher- 
*nts both in his own country and across the 
Atlantic, has long since raised the price of any- 
thing from his hand beyond the reach of ordin- 
ary people. The sale at Sotheby’s, last month, 
of a few rare examples from a famous American 
collection did no more than confirm what we 
already knew—that in the world of book 
auctions, Blake items are nearly beyond price, 
for the fifteen lots of varying importance pro- 
\duced a total of £44,310, and one of them, con- 
sisting of three volumes bound together, 
changed hands at £23,000. 

These are formidable figures, just as the 
poet himself was a formidable phenomenon; 
yet what some of us find fascinating is the con- 
trast, which his devotees seem to ignore, between 
the strange, compelling magic of much of his 
verse and the curious banality of so many of his 
drawings. I think this is very well illustrated 
by Fig. 1, from Songs of Innocence, in which 


r AHE cult of William Blake, which seems so 


what is surely the feeblest possible drawing of 


~ tt | 
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A LUXURIOUS MENAGERIE 


a tabby-cat breed of tiger decorates the mar- 
vellously moving verses beginning Tyger 
Tyger, burning bright. This was the first 
edition of the combined work, bound in two 
volumes, of Songs of Innocence and of Ex- 
perience showing the two Contrary States of 
the Human Soul, with fifty-four plates, printed 
in Olive brown and then painted in water-colours. 
It sold for £3,600. 

On the following day, 18th-century por- 
celain from the great Saxon factory at Meissen 
near Dresden came up for sale and was absorbed 
readily enough by the international market at 
mouth-watering prices. Herewith a few ex- 
amples with appropriate illustrations. I note in 
my neighbourhood rather fewer poodles than 
last year and many more pug-dogs, from which 
it would appear that the latter, after many 
decades, are coming once more into favour. 
They were immensely popular in the Saxony of 
the 1730s and later, and J. J. Kaendler, the 
most gifted of the Meissen modellers, was 
responsible for several lively versions of this 
unlikely animal which, apart from its value as 


2.—PORCELAIN PUG-DOGS: A pair of Meissen figures modelled by J. J. Kaendler, 1] ins. 
high. £1,100 


3.—KING CHARLES SPANIELS. Meissen figures on Louis XV ormolu mounts, 8} ins. high. 


One has iron-red and the ather brown markings. 


£2,200 
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1.—“*A TABBY-CAT BREED OF TIGER.” 
From William Blake’s Songs of Innocence. 
Two volumes sold for £3,600 


a lap-dog, was the symbol of the Order of 
Mopses, said to have been formed in 1738 by 
German Catholics after the issue of a Papal Bull 
excommunicating the freemasons. There is a 
story that a German princeling, visiting an 
English country house, was greeted by a pug- 
dog. “‘Ha!” said the prince, “‘a pog—a very 
seldom dog.’’ I have never been able to trace 
the origin of this story; perhaps some readers of 
Country LiFE can enlighten me, The dogs in 
Fig. 2 by Kaendler are seated on ormolu 
mounts chased with Rococo scrolls and rockwork. 
The dog has a puce and gilt-edged collar, tied 
with a green ribbon. The bitch is suckling her 
puppy. Both have black muzzles and black, 
brown and fawn markings. Later the Chelsea 
factory paid Meissen the compliment of a good 
imitation of the bitch with her puppy; several 
examples are known—a proof that the pug-dog 
was no less popular in England in the 1750s. 
Those Kaendler models realised £1,100, and 
went off to Paris. 

The two King Charles spaniels of Fig. 3 are 
seated on Louis XV ormolu mounts. One has 
iron-red and the other brown markings: price 
£2,200. The cats of Fig. 4—white with brown 
markings and yellow eyes; one with a mouse 
in its mouth, the other with paw raised—are 
perhaps not quite so successful as interpreta- 
tions of feline nature as the dogs of canine, but 
none the less they realised £1,800. The highest 
price of the day, £5,800, was given for a pair of 
ormolu mounted swans, one of which is illus- 
trated in Fig. 5. These are models by Kaendler, 
with black feet, beaks and eyes red and black. 
They stand on mound bases modelled with tur- 
quoise reeds, and are mounted on the finest sort 
of Louis XV ormolu two-branched candelabra. 

In all these pieces the marriage of porcelain 
and ormolu, so out of key with modern practice 
and to some minds a mere combination of in- 
congruities, produces an effect of great luxury. 
It is a fashion which may never return, for the 
narrow world of princely courts, which brought 
it into being, came to an end with the French 
Revolution. For that reason, if for no other, 
surviving examples of this quality command 
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Black lacquer and painted Act of Parliament clock by James Wilson of London. Circa 
1797. Overall height 5’. 
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Pair of early William 
and Mary silver 
candlesticks, with 
fluted and reeded 
column stems and 
fixed nozzles. 
Maker’s mark P.R. 
in cypher, — pellet 
below. ped Height 


legs, with stretchers, 
covered needlework. 
Seat 20” x 16”. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
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18th-century walnut 
stool on  cabriole 


Superb quality Sheraton period cylinder top secretaire bookcase in faded mahogany, 
with original brasses. Circa 1780. Height 6’ 63”, width 3’ depth 1’ 73”. 


Louis XVI pedestal bookcase in\ eather. Height 2’ 11”, width 17}. 
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mtraordinary prices on the world market. 
fig. 6 shows a similar use of ormolu combined 
vith the finest Meissen porcelain. The cockatoos 
|.re also by Kaendler, each perched on a stumpy 
jree trunk. Breasts and backs are white, crests 
})lue, red, yellow and chestnut brown, wing tips 
dlue, tail feathers blue, red, yellow and grey. 
The ormolu bases are chased with scrolls and 
lowers and overshadowed by three ormolu 
icroll branches, set with porcelain flowers and 
orming candelabra. These sold for £4,200. 

A few other examples from a varied sale 
ire worth putting on record. A Meissen ewer 
ind basin painted in Japanese style in iron-red, 
blue, turquoise-green, yellow and purple went 
lor £1,020, and a tureen and cover by A. F. von 
L6wenfinck—iron-red, green, yellow and puce— 
lor £1,050. A set of four Frankenthal leaf dishes 
nade £360, a pair of Meissen candlesticks 
painted with figures of peasants, riders and 
merchants in landscapes £460—an extraord- 

| nary price for such small objects; they are only 
5 inches in height. 

Among the English porcelain were a few 
miniature Chelsea figures, none of them more 
than 24 inches in height. One of these, a figure 
bf a gardener, in gold flowered coat, blue 
breeches and green cap, holding a rake and 

supported by a tree-trunk decorated with blue 
flowers and leaves, went for £105, another in 
yellow and lilac for £60, a third—yellow, pink 
and green—for £155 and a fourth, a gardener, 
mostly pink and blue, pushing a wheel-barrow, 
for £215. 

A pair of bullfinches from the factory at 
Hochst-—black heads, red breasts and grey 
backs—sold for £460, a small figure of a mastiff 
crouching to spring—greyish-yellow and iron 
red—from the Neopolitan Capo-di-Monte factory 
for £290 and a rare Worcester yellow-scale cup 
and saucer, painted with birds and insects, and 
marked on the base with the crossed swords of 
Meissen—a deliberate imitation, of course, on 
the part of Worcester—for £240. 

One is always liable, in writing an account 
of any dispersal at all out of the ordinary, to 
emphasise the very rare and expensive and to 
pay scant attention to the more usual pieces; in 
short, to give the impression that anyone with 
less than a thousand or two in his pocket must 
resign himself to being a mere spectator. In 


this particular sale, as in others of its kind, the 
majority of the 150 items in the catalogue sold 
for various sums from £10 to £100; counting in 
the four-figure items already mentioned, the 
average price worked out at about £200. 

A pair of Meissen tea bowls went for £10, a 


5 and 6.—MEISSEN FIGURES 
12} ins. high, is one of a pair which sold for £5,800. The cockatoos, 8} ins. high, £4,200 
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4.—A PAIR OF MEISSEN CATS. White, with brown markings and yellow eyes, 84 ins. 


high. 


pair of Meissen cache-pots for £46, a Chelsea- 
Derby figure of a girl for £24, an octagonal 
Chelsea fruit dish painted with bouquets and 
sprays of flowers for £13, a Worcester 3-tiered 
sweetmeéat stand for £50, a Sévres entrée dish 
for £15 and a Chelsea double-handled cup and 
saucer decorated with lake scenes, churches and 
castles for £32. These are small sums, though 
substantial enough, compared with those paid 
for fashionable Meissen rarities, but at least 
they show that good things are obtainable by 
others apart from millionaires. 

Sales of English silver are normally com- 
posed of what may be described as the more 
genteel table appointments—tea and coffee 
pots, tureens and dishes, wine coolers and so 
forth, with tankards and flagons ranking high 
in the social hierarchy by virtue of the incom- 
parable splendour of their forms. Indeed, I am 
prepared to argue that late-17th- and early-18th- 
century silversmiths never turned their hands 
to finer work than those great cylindrical 


MODELLED BY KAENDLER. Mounted on ormolu bases as candelabra. The swan, the porcelain figure 


£1,800 


tankards with covers and thumb pieces. But to 
speak of beer jugs conjures up visions of the 
jug and bottle department of a Victorian or 
Edwardian pub—no doubt cosy enough, but 
somehow plebeian. Two beer jugs, however, 
from a great house, 9 inches high, turned up on 
May 22, engraved with the arms of Grenville 
quartering Temple, one of 1732, the other of 
1785, the one engraved SMALL (i.e. weak), the 
second StTroNG. George Grenville succeeded 
his uncle as Earl Temple in 1779, and in 1784 
was created Marquess of Buckingham. These 
jugs appeared at auction in 1848 at the sale of 
the contents of Stowe, when they realised 
£63 6s. that is, about 15s. per oz. On this 
recent occasion they changed hands at £1,000, 
which works out at about £12 per oz. A no less 
remarkable price was the £1,150 paid for a 
silver-gilt mid-17th-century Dutch hexagonal 


dish, the centre engraved with a figure in 
17th-century dress with hawk, hound and 
spear. 


iy 
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A fine Sheraton faded mahogany 
breakfront dwarf cabinet with 
ormolu mounts. 

Circa 1790. Length—4 ft. 6 ins. 


{SANTEE ATRYN EE 


A Hepplewhite serpentine maho- 


A rare late 18th-century serpen- gany chest of drawers with carved | 
é tine commode, decorated with cable Coens ede ora | 
: oriental Coromandel lacquer, the eG BESO eh es IN | 
2 top, doors and sides enriched 


with ormolu mounts. 
Circa 1775. Length—3 ft. 4 ins. 


DEALERS IN THE 
FINEST OLD 
ENGLISH) FURNITURE 


AND 


WORKS OF ART 


40, NEW BOND STREET, sas as ee Adam elliptical 
ack lacquer commode with 
LONDON, W.1 ormolu mounts, on taper legs. 
- Circa 1780. Length—4 ft. 6 ins. 
Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson, London © 
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-_ MISJUDGEMENT DAY - 


HE most enjoyable and exasperating 
rubbers, depending on which side of the 

fence you are sitting, are those which 
‘devolve into a dog-fight over a succession of 
freakish deals, no one being allowed to buy a 
pontract below the level of Five. At times like 
jthese a certain type of player is seen at his 


i 


worst, as in the following example: 


l 493 
| 08742 


| 
} 


AQ4 

Dealer, West. Both sides vulnerable. 

As South put it, the score above the line 
‘was such that his side could not afford to let the 
others go out, so the exchanges reached an 
almost hysterical pitch: 


South West North East 

( 1 Spade No bid 4 Spades 
5 Hearts Double No bid 5 Spades 
6 Hearts Double No bid No bid 
No bid 


The defence took four tricks and claimed 
-g00. ‘‘Seven hundred, if you don’t mind,” 
said South, unctuously pointing to his honours. 
‘North muttered something and was promptly 
“reprimanded: ‘‘With a hand like mine, how could 
I let the rubber go? Was I bound to find you 
with nothing at all?” North said the contract 
would have gone four down but for his Knave 
of Clubs; warming to his task, he then dis- 
covered that Five Spades was unmakable. 

Let us turn the spotlight on East. ‘“‘Five 
Spades looked a certainty,”’ he said; ‘“‘I had no 
Hearts and only six losers.’’ But no method of 
valuation can be dead accurate when the demon 
duplication is abroad, and East might have 
‘suspected wastage when his partner doubled Five 
“Hearts. In other words, South was hypnotised 
by his honours and East by his Heart void. 
| Now we can take up South’s argument. If 
“his partner had “nothing at all,”’ he stood to 
lose 1000 in spite of his precious honours. On 
the other hand, if North had some feature that 
would reduce this grossly excessive penalty, 
there must be a good chance of beating Five 
Spades. This last issue, in fact, is decided by an 
insignificant card; eleven tricks could be made 
after a normal lead if East held the Nine of 
Diamonds. 

This hand was submitted by a correspondent 
who saw it played out of the corner of his eye as 
he was about to start a teams-of-four match. 
“As it happened,” he added, “‘we had some 
interesting competitive situations on which our 
team did rather well.’ If you study the 
examples that follow, this may strike you as an 
understatement. 
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Dealer, South. Pissi rent vulnerable. 

The bidding started the same way at both 
tables. South opened One Diamond, West 
passed, and North, with an eye on the score, 
pre-empted with Five Diamonds on what was 
virtually a six-loser hand; this might cost 300 
if the opening were on the light side, but there 
was no telling how many tricks the opponents 
could make if allowed to get together. 
In each case East took the only possible 
action; he doubled. The onus was now on West. 


re 


The first player passed smugly, just as nine out 
of ten others would do. His partner had 
doubled, and there he sat with ten good points; 
surely a penalty in the region of 700 could be 
anticipated? How could he imagine that the 
doubled contract would be made for a score of 
550? 

The other West player, in a similar position, 
came forth with a genuine master bid after 
visualising the general set-up. North had 
clearly “‘bounced”’ on a distributional freak, and 
a Diamond void in the East hand was a near- 
certainty. The double, therefore, fell into the 
informatory-business category, and it was hard 
to picture a hand that would fail to offer a play 
for 12 tricks with the aid of West’s many key 
cards. It was simply a question of finding a 
major suit fit, and a cue bid of Six Diamonds 
brought a reply of Six Hearts. South doubled, 
and everyone passed. 

East showed considerable know-how in the 
play. The Diamond lead was ruffed, and the 
Ace of Hearts disclosed the four-nought break. 
To ruff Clubs in dummy was out of the question, 
so the Queen of Spades was led and taken by 
South. The Diamond return was ruffed, dummy 
was entered with a Spade, a third Diamond was 
ruffed, and East’s last trump, the Queen, was 
cashed. He went back to dummy with the King 
of Clubs and drew South’s remaining Hearts 
with the King and Knave, a dummy reversal 
play which enabled him to dispose of two 
Clubs from his own hand; then two Spade 
winners and the Ace of Clubs gave him the last 
three tricks and 12 in all. 

South can make things more difficult by 
leading trumps, but this would be another case 
for visualisation. Apart from his bidding, 
North’s hand can be counted during the play, 
and the contract is made with a finesse against 
the Queen of Clubs. My correspondent’s team 
undoubtedly “‘did rather well’ on this board. 
To make a doubled game at one table and a 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


doubled slam at the other, for a swing of 2,210 
points, is not an everyday event in match play. 
The next example is equally intriguing: 


@QjJ 1093 
YAQ4 
© ALOR. 62, 
& AJ1083 
Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 


In Room 1, with the rival team East-West, 
the bidding went like this: 


South West North East 

1 Heart 1 Spade 2 Hearts No bid 
4 Hearts Double No bid No bid 
No bid 


The contract was made for a score of 790. 
Bidding, Room 2: 


South West North East 

1 Heart 2Spades 3Hearts No bid 

4 Hearts Double No bid 4 Spades 
Double No bid No bid No bid 


This is a good advertisement for that much- 
neglected weapon, the strength-showing jump 
overcall; more often than not it would be based 
on a six-card suit, so East was not afraid to 
support on his three small trumps. A Heart 
was led, and West made an overtrick for a score 
of 690 and a total gain of 1,480 to his team. 

North could have saved something from 
the wreck if he had bothered to unravel the 
auction. West needed two probable trump 
tricks for his double of Four Hearts, while his 
partner was marked with a very weak hand and 
acute shortage in the enemy suit. The bidding 
thus shrieked for a trump lead, which holds 
West to nine tricks. 


CROSSWORD No. 1479 , 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 10 
“Crossword No. 1479, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of Jule 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Be | Ta 
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(MR., MRS., ETC.) 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1478. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of June 5, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Haphazard; 6, Bumps; 9, Marmoreal; 10, 
Resin; 11, Salanio; 12, Delphic; 13, See; 14, Pelisse; 17, Seminar; 
19, Windows; 22, Armlets; 24, Urn; 25, Epsilon; 26, Genteel; 
29, Loose; 30, Relegates; 31, Wheel; 32, Peristyle. DOWN.—1, 
Humps; 2, Peril; 3, Abounds; 4, Acerose; 5, Deludes; 6, Burs- 
lem; 7, Mischance; 8, Sinecures; 14, Pew-fellow; 15, Longshore; 
16, Saw; 18, Ear; 20, Oil-well; 21, Sun-trap; 22, Angular; 


23, Manages; 27, Entry; 28, Lisle. 


‘H ‘aE 


ACROSS 
. Delight and cunning go together on the 
water (8, 5) 
. Like comparisons between roses, perhaps (7) 
Round and round it goes, adding years to the 
musicians (7) 
12 and 13. Roll on those warm spells! (4, 5) 
14, Just a little bundle of snipe? (4) 


17, Compensation for the cast after the show has 
been on for some time? (7) 


18. The waves do it without a knife (7) 
19. Discards the domino (7) 
22. “ Prosperity doth 


men, seeming clear” 
—Webster (7) 
4. Does it contain fire-water? (4) 
5 and 26. Her knee is painful (9) 
9. The white rose among lady artists? (7) 
30. Besides, the turf gets spoiled with her on it (7) 
31. Kitchener, to name one in 1914, or earlier 
(9, 4) 
DOWN 
2. He could hardly lead a spotless life (7) 
3. The river for a German bigwig (4) 
4. Gets the better of a former occupant, as in 
musical chairs (7) 
5. This was Quarles’s book (7) 
6. Flag it for an admiral (4) 
7. Fair leg easily broken (7) 
8. Boneless person (6, 7) 
9. Blindly the bachelor takes one (4, 2, 3, 4) 
15 and 16. A thick-headed lot of people? (5, 5) 
20. Up, sir, to the doctor and take a little com- 
pany for the dance (7) 
21. More important than the road for a marching 
army (7) 
22, Can a boxer be shy? (7) 
23. If this won’t give the girl a lesson, he or she 
will be ready to (7) 
27. Brown or pale (4) 
28. But this bird doesn’t make this noise (4) 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States, 


The winner of Crossword No. 1477 is 
Captain A. T. N. Abbay, R.N., 
18, Flaghead Road, 
Canford Cliffs, 
Bournemouth. 
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Pink and White Stocks 
(Matthiola) 


by 


Mme. Victoria Fantin-Latour 
(née Dubourg) 


De NS ha Fully signed 


& Gawess———— 


FROST « REED trp. 


ESTABLISHED 1808 


41 NEW BOND STREET 
London W.1 


10 CLARE STREET 
Bristol 


‘Fine Paintings Fine Prints 


By Appointment Antiquaries of By Appointment Antiquaries of Chinese 
Chinese Art to the late Queen Mary Works of Art to H.M. The King of Sweden 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art ~*” 


A Chinese porcelain cylindrical jardiniere (one of a pair), decorated in the Imari style in 
green, gold, rouge-de-fer and underglaze blue enamels EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Height: 64 inches Diameter: 8 inches 


Exhibiting at the Antique Dealers’ Fair: Stand 11 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 


A FRENCH EMPIRE SILVER-GILT EWER ; 
BY MARTIN GUILLAUME BIENNAIS 
PARIS, EARLY 19th CENTURY 


: ao oy fe “ot 
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EW BOOKS 


Than a Thousand Suns, trans- 
lated into English by James 
Cleugh (Gollancz with Hart-Davis, 
| 21s.), is subtitled The Moral and Politi- 
| cal History of the Atomic Scientists. 
_| “Sir,” said Johnson, “‘we are a nest of 
| singing birds.”” In this book we begin 
with a nest of singing birds, a dawn 
|| chorus rising from Géttingen, Cam- 
q bridge, Munich, Paris: from any 
_ university where physics was seriously 
|| taught. It is in the ’20s of this cen- 
_ tury, and Dr. Jungk gives us a brilliant 
picture of young minds in ferment, 
excited by the new view of matter, 


| | iD ROBERT JUNGK’S Brighter 


“keyed up,” as one of them wrote, 
“to a degree that almost took their 
| breath away.’”’ In cafés, in lodgings, in 
the streets and parks, they discussed 
the breakdown of old opinions, they 
indulged in daring mathematical 
speculation, trying to rearrange into 
a system the bits and pieees that were 
cropping up in the effort to replace the 
“nonsense’’ which old scientific con- 
clusions now appeared to be. 

One of them, Robert Oppen- 
heimer, said: ‘‘There was terror as 
well as exaltation in their new insight.” 
And well there might be. They had 
| discovered a power which, given the 
'| means to set it in motion, could 
destroy the world. ‘But, thank God,”’ 
another of them said, ‘‘we have not 
yet found a match that will set fire to 
it." Even Rutherford, though he 
knew that the power was there, did 
not think that it could be tapped for 
practical purposes. But already in the 
early ’30s it was theoretically accepted 
that a means might be found of induc- 
ing a chain-reaction which would do 
the trick. 


Faith in International Science 


A saddening feature of this early 
phase is the faith these men had in the 
international’ solidarity of science. 
A young Russian scientist named 
Kapitza was working at Cambridge 
with Rutherford, who was so im- 
pressed with him that he had a special 
laboratory built for his work. Shortly 
afterwards Kapitza visited Russia and 
was not allowed to return. Thereupon, 
so that the work might go on, Ruther- 
ford had the entire installation of the 
new laboratory shipped to him in 
Russia. This sort of touching faith 
was soon to be rudely shocked. Many 
of the singing birds were driven from 
their nests and flew westwards. 

There was Hitler’s persecution of 
the Jews. Some of the young physic- 
ists found themselves denounced by 
their own professors. There was 
Fascism in Italy, and that drove out 
Fermi. There was the Hungarian 
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‘THE ATOM SCIENTISTS’ 
| SOUL-SEARCHINGS 


| Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


refusal to allow full educational facili- 
ties to Jews, and that sent others seek- 
ing elsewhere. Einstein left Europe. 
One sort of lunacy and another com- 
bined to assemble in the United States 
an incredible team of atomic scientists 
who would be ready to work together 
when it was discovered how to put the 
match to the power. That discovery 
came. 

Hitherto, the small meannesses of 
politics had been at work herding 
together these men who at last literally 
held in their hands the power of life 
and death for the world. Now came 
the turn of a greater and more sinister 


| BAY_AA AAA AAAAAMN2NMAA2AMAMMAMAM2 MMM 
BRIGHTER THAN A THOUSAND SUNS. By Robert Jungk 
(Gollancz with Hart-Davis, 21s.) 


KENSINGTON. By William Gaunt 
(Batsford, 25s.) 


PRIVATE LIFE. By Alan Hackney 
(Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 


THE A & R MAN. By Robert Hancock 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 
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dominance. The State and the armed 
forces took over. What the scientists 
could now do could be done only at 
immense cost. The State footed the 
bill, and the State called the tune. 
The singing birds could no longer 
flutter whither they would. They were 
shut up—interned would not be too 
hard a word—in the barbed-wire 
aviary at Los Alamos, and one 
imagines that, if they were now sing- 
ing at all, it was a fiercer tune. Nota 
scientist but a soldier was put in 
charge of them, and they were sup- 
plied with body-guards to see that 
they didn’t fly away. They were at 
last commanded to produce an atom 
bomb for use against Germany, for it 
was believed that Germany was on the 
point of having a bomb of her own. 
Then it was discovered that she was 
far from success. One of the scientists 
said to a soldier, a liaison officer from 
the War Department: “Isn’t it won- 
derful that the Germans have no 
atom bomb? Now we won’t have to 
use ours.”’ The soldier replied: “Of 
course you understand that if we have 
such a weapon we are going to use it.” 


The Bomb Dropped 


Dr. Jungk asks: “Was the prac- 
tical application of the result of years 
of strenuous efforts by 150,000 people, 
the introduction of a weapon that had 
involved the expenditure of two 
milliards of dollars, now to be volun- 
tarily renounced? General Groves did 
not even trouble to discuss the idea. 
In his view it was too silly to consider.”’ 
So the bomb was dropped on Japan. 

Dr. Jungk makes clear the mental 
anguish and the spiritual struggle of 
many of the scientists. Now they were 
for and now they were against. They 
preached, they protested, as things 
went from bad to worse. The war was 
ended, but the research did not end, 
and the hydrogen bomb made. the 
uranium bomb a toy. There were 
always enough of them to say “‘Yes”’ 
when the State said ‘Will you?” 
Even Einstein’s influence had no more 
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A Louis XVI 


One of a pair. Height 154 ins. 


bronze and ormolu Candelabrum. 


TELEPHONE MYOE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 YELEORAMS BLAIATIQUE PICCT. LONOON 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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THOSE WHO TAKE PLEASURE 
in surrounding themselves with the original 
furniture productions of past craftsmen 
will feel very much at home in the beautiful 
Antique Galleries in Maples’ new building. 
Here, most of the great names are represented 
by specimens of their most distinguished 
work which have been carefully preserved by 
earlier connoisseurs so that they may be 
enjoyed by others. 


May we also recommend a visit to the Maple 


Exhibit, Stand 51 at the Antique Dealers’ Fair. 


MAPLE 


& CON ERD: 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD . LONDON W.1: 
Telephone: EUSton 7ooo 


London Showrooms open until 7.0 p.m. on Thursdays 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH 
THE QUEEN MOTHER 


138 Regent Street, 
and at Llandudno 


NX 


Attractive Antique Gold Snuff Box enamelled champlevé with 
multi-coloured flowers and butterflies and foliate borders and bows. 


Bearing poincon of Vevey. 
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Critic acclaims 
the new 


CONNOISSEUR 
PERIOD GUIDE 


THE REGENCY PERIOD 
1810 — 1830 


.“. .. essays by experts which admirably 
describe the architecture, furniture, cera- 
mics, glass, silver, painting, sculpture, 
textiles, clothes and minor artifacts of 
the period. These essays show a gift of 
concentration .. . which is of the greatest 
possible assistance and make one wish to 
possess the whole series.” 

Cyril Connolly in The Sunday Times. 


Out Shortly! 
The Sixth and Final Volume 


EARLY VICTORIAN PERIOD 
1830— 1860 

* 

These cwo fine volumes complete the 
renowned Period Guide series which pro- 
vides all the information the well in- 
formed amateur will need on antiques 
from 1500-1860. 

Copies of the earlier titles, price 42/- each, 
are still available: TUDOR 1500-1603; 
STUART 1603-1714; EARLY GEOR- 
GIAN 1714-1760; and LATE GEOR- 
GIAN 1760-1810. Every volume in the 
series contains hundreds of photographs 
and drawings. They are beautifully bound 
in black, blocked in gold, with richly 
coloured high-gloss dust covers. 


FROM ANY GOOD BOOKSELLER 
PUBLISHED BY THE CONNOISSEUR 


28/30 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I! 


STM 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER LATE MAJESTY 
QUEEN MARY 


London, W.1 


Late 18th century 
* #*K 


THE CONCISE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
ANTIQUES 
This outstanding reference work is an 
indispensable aid to the serious collec- 
tor. It is available in three volumes, of 
nearly 500 pages each, and every chap- 
ter is contributed by an acknowledged 
expert in that particular field. Hundreds 
of pages of photographs. 42/- each 

volume. 


TEL: SLOane 4591 
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| 
/\UTOMATA: 


'\ Historical and Technological Study 
yy A. Chapuis and E. Droz 


‘\ magnificent volume, with English 
ext, invaluable to collectors and 


~ jealers of human and animal automata. 


500 illustrations. 10 Guineas net 


| 


LIVERPOOL PORCELAIN 


|OF THE 18TH CENTURY 


AND ITS MAKERS 
_|by Knowles Boney 
This book is one which everyone re- 


‘sponsible for a collection of English 
|porcelain will need to have on his 
\shelves.” MUSEUMS JOURNAL. 


+350 pieces are illustrated. 6 Guineas net 


"SMALL ANTIQUE SILVERWARE 
_ by G. Bernard Hughes 


‘An authoritative work of reference by 


an author who needs no introduction to 


- Country Lire readers. About 250 
pieces are illustrated. 55s. net 
| 

| 
_ IRIS COLOUR BOOKS 
_ PERSIAN PAINTING 

Introduction by Basil Gray 

25s. net 


RUSSIAN ICONS 
Introduction by Stephan Schweinfurth 
30s. net 


ART OF THE FAR EAST 
Introduction by Laurence Binyon 
25s. net 


INDIAN PAINTING 


Introduction by W. G. Archer 
35s. net 


Each volume in this series contains over 14 
large colour plates, brilliantly reproduced. 
Equally valuable are the long Introductions, 
all by experts in the classical pictorial art of 
the East. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ITALY 


by J. W. Franklin 


The only book devoted entirely to the 
Italian cathedrals—34 of which are 
illustrated and described in full. 


““Can be read with appreciation either 
before or after a visit to Italy.”-— 
THE SPHERE. 


119 illustrations. 35s. net 


ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES 
IN COLOUR 


by Ralph Dutton and A. F. Kersting 


Well-known country houses—their in- 
teriors and exteriors—are portrayed for 
the first time in colour photography 
with an Introduction and Notes on their 
architectural story. 


“It makes a lovely book ... Mr. 
Dutton’s introductory essay is ex- 
emplary.”’-—COUNTRY LIFE. 

24 illustrations. 16s. net 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING -—continued 


weight than the buzzing of a fly. That 
some of the scientists are now finding 
what Dr. Jungk calls a ‘‘new humility” 
—a humility, one of them puts it, “in 
the face of the unanswerable secrets 
of the universe, which ought to remain 
unanswered’’—is_ small consolation. 
Some of them are seeking ‘‘an inner 
way of salvation’’ in the realisation, 
to cut out their big words, that more 
than mere mind goes to make a man, 
and that there are things better worth 
doing than fiddling with a monkey- 
wrench to open a box of explosives 
that is controlled by a hair-spring. 
They need indeed to be modest. Any 
child in spiritual experience could have 
told them long ago what a few of them 
seem now to be discovering with a 
rather naive astonishment. That their 
“overweening pride,” as Dr. Jungk 
puts it, is “now revealed to have been 
disastrous” is beyond doubt; but there 
is still, alas, doubt whether the revela- 
tion has come too late. 


ROYAL BOROUGH 


Thackeray’s daughter in her re- 
miniscences writes of seeing Count 
D’Orsay in her father’s house. ‘He 
seemed to fill the bow-window with 
radiance as if he were Apollo; he leant 
against the chair with one elbow rest- 
ing on its back, with shining studs and 
curls and boots. We could see his 
horse looking in at us over the blind. 
It was indeed a sight for a little girl 
to remember all her life.’’ I should 
think so indeed! But sights equally 
startling and beatific were common- 
places once in Kensington. Mr. Wil- 
liam Gaunt, in his book Kensington 
(Batsford, 25s.), recalls many of them, 
and with his pencil and photographs 
brings to our view what is still there 
to be seen to-day. Never did a topo- 
graphical book have an easier target 
than Kensington affords. The birds 
are there to be brought down right, 
left andcentre. Not that thatis enough 
initself. You must also be a good shot, 
and Mr. Gaunt is certainly that. 

Kensington Palace, Kensington 
Gardens, Kensington Square; Holland 
House and Little Holland House; all 
the Alberts—the Albert Hall, the 
Albert Memorial; all the painters who 
built their mansions there—‘‘Has 
paint done all this, Mr. Millais?’’ Car- 
lyle enquired, as well he might—the 
writers, the actresses, onward from 
little Ellen Terry, child-wife of the 
middle-aged Watts. It’s a memory 
now. Millais’s house is the Pakistan 
Embassy, and when Mr. Gaunt called 
there one of the officials seemed 
“puzzled, and unaware of working in 
a house where Gladstone and Beacons- 
field, Tennyson, Newman, the Duchess 
of Westminster, Lily Langtry and so 
many others of Victorian fame had 
once sat for their portraits.”’ 

What with time’s old gnawing 
tooth, and the imperious progress of 
emporia, and the bombs of the last 
war, a lot of Kensington is gone, but 
there is still enough to make this walk 
with Mr. Gaunt rewarding. You can 
still look at 13, Young Street, and 
remember that Charlotte Bronté dined 
there with Thackeray, even though 
the encounter bored him so much that 
he slipped quietly away and sought 
the consolations of his club. Who can 
wonder at that when Miss Bronté’s sole 
contribution to the conversation was 
to say with an air of grave considera- 
tion: ‘Well, yes and no,’”’ when asked 
if she liked London? 


DE-BUNKING IN NOVELS 


The popular pastime of de-bunk- 
ing is enjoyed in two novels: Private 


Life, by Alan Hackney (Gollancz, 
13s. 6d.), and The A & R Man, by 
Robert Hancock (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.). 
Private Life concerns the progress of 
Stanley Windrush, who came down 
from Oxford with a Third in English 
and did not long survive the rigours 
of the Foreign Office. Two efforts to 
find his feet in the management of 
industry were equally unrewarding. 
His Uncle Bertram sensibly asked: 
“Why scratch about racking your 
brains to make the workers’ lot more 
smooth? Why not be one of the chaps 
that reap the benefit? You'll be 
important. Both the big political 
parties will depend on your vote and 
consider it their moral duty to protect 
you. You've got a rosy future, my 
boy.”’ 

So Stanley got a job at Missiles, 
Limited, became a member of the 
Union called GEEUPWOA, and, with 
Mr. Kite, the shop steward, to look 
after his interests, had good money in 
his pocket. However, with an in- 
grained genius for ineptitude, he suc- 
ceeded in precipitating what threat- 
ened to become a general strike; but 
before that happens he has learned a 
lot about the private life of the British 
working man. 

Perhaps, as the publisher says, 
“in Russia Hackney would be for it’; 
but he gets his digs in so amusingly 
that in this country, for some time at 
any rate, he is likely to be tolerated. 


INSIDE A RECORD COMPANY 


Like Stanley, the narrator of The 
A & R Man is an Oxford man—a don, 
in fact. There is perhaps a slight social 
significance in this, a hint of dissatis- 
faction with the set-up that rewards 
academic distinction with a good deal 
less pay than a docker earns. ““The 
letters A & R stand for Artists and 
Repertoire Manager, a pompous title 
for a comparatively simple job that 
carries a salary of £2,500 a year and 
expenses of £4,000. My primary func- 
tion is to discover new talent for the 
company.” 

That is, the Rex Record Com- 
pany, “the biggest British manufac- 
turers of popular discs.’””’ The book 
takes us into an industry new and 
strange to most of us. Apparently a 
lot of money can be made by “‘creat- 
ing’’ a personality through TV appear- 
ances and then selling records to 
glamour-struck adolescents. If the 
‘personality’ is glamorous but can’t 
sing, that doesn’t matter. She mouths 
the words to someone else’s singing. 

The story is of the grooming of 
an unsophisticated Lancashire lass for 
this sort of stardom. But the story 
doesn’t count for so much as the ex- 
ploration of the way the thing works. 
Whether the facts are accurately pre- 
sented I can’t say; but we are taken 
into as foetid an environment of 
boozing, womanising and dirty trickery 
as I have met for many a day. Except 
the Lancashire lass, who comes out 
trumps, there is no character in the 
book who is not a long, long way 
beneath contempt. 


a SS 
PLANT DRAWINGS 


ERIOUS botanists will 

another volume of Drawings of 
British Plants, by Stella Ross-Craig, of 
Kew: the latest is Part XI, and covers 
the families Droseraceae to Ficoidaceae 
(Bell, 9s. 6d.). The painstaking detail 
of inflorescences and their parts, to- 
gether with a sketch of the whole 
plant to show habit, is wholly admir- 
able, and there is no doubt that, when 
complete, these volumes are unlikely 
to be surpassed, 
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GAINSBOROUGH 


by 


Professor 
Ellis Waterhouse 


This work, essential for ama- 
teurs of the English school of 
the definitive 


painting and 


work on Gainsborough for a 


generation, is published in a 


limited edition only, 


It includes: 


A chronology of the artist’s 
life 


essay 


and 


an introductory 


A full catalogue raisonné of 


over 1,000 oil paintings 


300 illustrations, about four 
times as many as ever repro- 


duced before in one volume. 


8 in colour 


‘ Very few books in the whole 
English literature of art combine 
the most scrupulous history with 
criticism as good as this.’ 


The Listener 
64 gns. 


EDWARD HULTON 
= 161, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 
olo}o}o}o/o}o/o}o/ojo[ojo|olo/ojo} 
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PROOUCE OF SPAIN 


ALE LISTER & CO.LTD, THE CALLS, LUEDs 
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Yours to love and enjoy... 


What greater pleasure is there on a summer's day than to have a family picnic in some nearby 
beauty spot? Others will have the same idea, perhaps on a later day. So when you 


leave do take your litter with you and let the beauty you find there linger on for others to enjoy. 


Issued by the GLASS MANUFACTURERS?’ FEDERATION: 19 Portland Place, London, W1* Langham 6952 


HIS week, as last week, there 
are several sales to report, and 
judging by the number of 
properties that are coming on to the 
market, estate agents are in for a busy 
‘time. Indeed, a partner in a well- 
|known firm that deals mainly in 
‘country houses and agricultural pro- 
perties tells me that he is having some 
\diffieulty in arranging a programme of 
auctions that will ensure that all 
properties on his books scheduled to 
be sold in this manner are dealt with 
before the summer holidays. 


| HAMPSHIRE ESTATE SALES 


-QEVERAL estates in Hampshire 
have changed hands during the 
course of the last twelve months, and 
the latest to have been sold is Hop- 
lands, Kings Somborne, near Stock- 
bridge, the bulk of which was sub- 
mitted to auction the other day by 
Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts and 
Warner, acting for Mrs. Christopher 
Firbank. The estate, which extends to 
approximately 760 acres, had been 
divided into five lots, of which Lot 1, 
consisting of the principal house and 
home farm of 440 acres, was sold 
under the hammer for £42,500. Lots 
3, 4 and 5, consisting of 279 acres, 
mainly woods and downland, had been 
sold privately in advance of the 
auction, and Lot 2, consisting of 43} 
acres of farm land let at £50 a year, 
was sold afterwards. 
Another Hampshire property that 
is likely to have a new owner before 
long is Lieut-Col. Gerald Nicholson’s 
Bereleigh estate, which covers about 
800 acres at East Meon between 
Petersfield and Winchester. Bereleigh 
includes a Georgian house standing in 
a park overlooking the Meon Valley; 
two dairy and stock farms, both of 
them in hand, and both of more than 
300 acres; several blocks of woodland 
and numerous houses and cottages in 
and around East Meon village. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and 
Messrs. Hillary and Co. are agents for 
the property, and they are planning to 
auction it as a whole or in lots unless a 
private buyer comes forward. 

An important sale of land that 
was completed on the eve of the day 
fixed for auction was that of the late 
, Col. Stapylton’s Eston estate, which 
covers 608 acres on the outskirts of 
Middlesbrough, and which includes a 
considerable area suitable for develop- 
ment, part of it with possession and 
planning permission, and a _ large 
number of houses and cottages, in- 
cluding 70 houses, mainly let.-Messrs, 
Strutt and Parker, Lofts and Warner 
were the agents. 


STRONG MARKET IN 
RHODESIA 


LETTER from the London 

manager of Messrs. Previews, who 
describe themselves as an international 
real estate clearing estate, provides an 
interesting commentary on property 
market conditions in Rhodesia. After 
referring to the purchase, by English 
clients, of two property investments in 
Salisbury, the capital of the province, 
he writes that in spite of the fall in the 
price of copper and the relative short- 
age of liquid funds, the market is 
strong, and sentiment has improved 
since the elections in South Africa, 


ENQUIRIES FROM AMERICA 


HE Craigdarroch estate of 2,000 

acres in Dumfries-shire, which 
has been sold privately by Mr. C. G. 
Grieve, of Lockerbie, acting for Major 
Robert Sinclair Scott, had been 
advertised last year not only in 
Country Lire and other English 
papers, but also in a New York news- 
paper, and, in fact, a number of 
enquiries about the property were re- 
ceived from America, though these 
were not followed up. 

Craigdarroch dates back to the 
time of Robert the Bruce, but its 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


A BUSY TIME AHEAD 
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fame stems from early in the 18th 
century when Annie Laurie married 
Alexander Fergusson, the laird, after 
which they spent their lives there. 
According to legend, the well-known 
song was written by William Douglas 
of Fingland after he had been jilted by 
Annie, but the concensus of modern 
opinion is that the words and music 
were written by Lady John Scott 
just over a hundred years ago. 


FOR SALE IN SUSSEX 


NCLUDED among a considerable 
number of country properties due 
to be sold in the near future is Keys- 


ford House, Horsted Keynes, Sussex, 


with its surrounding estate of approxi- 
mately 650 acres. Keysford, which 
dates from early in the 18th century, 
belongs to Mrs. Hardy and is offered 
with two farms, each of about 130 
acres, and 265 acres of woodland. But 
the joint agents, Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. and Messrs Wood and 
Walford, state that the house might 
be available with only six acres if a 
suitable offer were forthcoming. 

Another Sussex property on 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co’s books 
is the White House, at Rustington, on 
the coast. The house, which belongs 
to Mr. A. J. Whitehead, chairman of 
the Whitehead Industrial Trust, stands 
in three acres and is described by the 
agents as the best-equipped house on 
the South Coast. 

Also for sale in’ Sussex through 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., who 
in this instance are co-agents with 
Messrs. E. Clifford Smith, is Lady 
Graham’s Watlands estate at Scaynes 
Hill. The property consists of a 
medium-sized house with 246 acres 
including modern buildings housing an 
attested pedigree herd, Dutch barns, 
calf pens and boxes, piggeries, corn 
and grass-drying buildings and eight 
houses and cottages, all of which are 
offered virtually with possession. 


SHOOTING AND FISHING 


OOD shooting and trout fishing in 

two pools are included among 
the attractions of the Netherwood 
Manor estate of 670 acres at Tenbury 
Wells on the borders of Worcester- 
shire and Herefordshire which Messrs. 
Russell Baldwin and Bright and Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staff's London 
office intend to auction on July 15 on 
the instructions of Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Abel-Smith. The property, which is 
offered with possession in the early 
autumn, is enclosed by a ring fence 
and includes a medum-sized house, 
farm buildings and six new cottages. 

Farther to the north and west, in 
the valley of the River Wheeler 
leading into the Vale of Clwyd between 
Mold and Denbigh, is the small 
residential and sporting estate of 
Maesmynan, which will be submitted 
to auction at the end of this month 
unless sold privately beforehand. 
There is a modernised house dating 
from the 16th century, with a small 
farm and a cottage, two meadows, 
47 acres of woodland and a mile of 
trout fishing, in hand, and a tenanted 
home farm, grazing and moorland let 
to produce a total of just over £440 a 
year. The total extent of the estate, 
which is for sale through Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staff’s Chester 
office, is 477 acres. 


FOR SALE IN THE 
COTSWOLDS 


MALL estates in the Cotswolds are 

always in demand, and it is un- 
likely that Messrs. Hobbs and Cham- 
bers will have much difficulty in 
disposing of Aycote, a property of 
287 acres situated between Cirencester 
and Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. The 
principal house was built before the 
war in the traditional style of the 
locality, and there are a bungalow, 
five cottages and extensive farm 
buildings. PROCURATOR. 


ing its praises, 
sound the trumpets, 
get the flags unfurled! 


Cheers for Esso Extra, 


it’s the finest in the world.... 


FINEST 
IN THE 
WORLD 
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Men of good counsel understand the value 


of ...a refresher! Men of judgement sit in judge- 
ment on themselves. Men who make their way 


in this world are always aware of the niceties of 


good grooming, of personal appearance: and for 


The Gin that has stood 
the test of time 


For nearly two hundred years, Gordon’s Gin has been | 
made to the same secret recipe under the most rigorou / beyond compare. An example 2 ile famo us 
quality-control. Today, Gordon’s London Dry ,; 

Ginis the gin all over the world. It has stood the j : 
test of time. Ask for Gordon’s by name: most... Yar ‘dley Shaving Bowl (6/ 2 or 9 / ees 


Yardley for Men 


them Yardley has devoted years of research into 


masculine needs — preparations with a character 


people do nowadays, to be sure of getting it. smu : 


TaNQuEAsy CORDON 8 COLTD. 


9 * 
 ¢ ordons Stands Supreme 


%* ASK FOR IT BY NAME 


FARMING NOTES 


THE LAST GAPS IN 
: THE MAINS 


il Preccercts in extending main 


electricity supplies in the country 
districts has been such that four 
out of five farms will soon have the 
| mains supply; this is the proportion 
| for the country as a whole. There are 
| some parts into which the trans- 
| mission lines have not yet penetrated. 
| The area electricity boards, naturally 
| enough, have concentrated on the 
[fsb where potential consumers 
j\live fairly close together, and the 
supply can be taken to them without 
undue outlay in relation to the pro- 
bable demand and income. There are 
| still some blank areas where finance 
| presents a problem. 
I have come across three ways of 
| meeting this problem. One is to call 
| together all who might be interested to 
|| get the main supply and ask them how 
| much current they will undertake to 
use. In these days of electric irons, re- 
frigerators and washing machines, as 
well as electric light and television 
sets, it is remarkable how the 
promises come in once all are 


| brought together in the village hall 


and presented with the possibility 
of a mains supply. The second 
way is to undertake to supply 
straight away farmers and other 
householders who particularly want 
mains electricity, exacting a capital 
centribution from them as the pioneers 
in the district and undertaking that 
part of their contributions will be 
repaid as soonas others joinin. Thisis 
a fair arrangement. 

The third way is to fix individual 
contributions towards the capital cost 
‘payable in 40 equal instalments over a 
period of ten years. In the area of the 
South Western Electricity Board this 
contribution amounts to £60 for an 
8-roomed dwelling house and £290 for 
an 8-roomed farm-house with a 
hundred acres. This seems to penalise 
the farmer. The reason given for the 
differentiation is that the cost of 
taking lines to farms is extra high, as 
they are not generally grouped in 
villages or hamlets. 


Youth Takes to Milk 


nA sales are well up so far this 
year. Who is drinking the extra 
milk? The recent consumer survey of 
beverages and soft drinks showed that 
most of the milk drinkers are 
people between the ages of 16 and 30. 
They are drinking almost twice as 
much milk as they did four years ago, 
and they are drinking it not at home 
but on the factory bench, or in the 
office. Here we can trace the results 
of the milk publicity campaign 
directed particularly at young people. 


Rabbit Clearance Council 


i hen keep the rabbit problem in all 
its aspects under constant review 
and to advise on measures for expedit- 
ing rabbit clearance, the Minister of 
Agriculture has appointed an advisory 
council under Lord St. Aldwyn’s 
chairmanship. He has gathered a good 
team, including representatives of the 
Country Landowners’ Association, the 
National Farmers’ Union and the 
National Union of Agricultural Work- 
ers. I do not see among the names a 
direct representative of forestry. 
Foresters are as much concerned as 
farmers to exterminate rabbits. The 
R.S.P.C.A. and the British Rabbit 
Council, concerned with domestic rab- 
bits, are also represented on this 
advisory body. Their main task will 
be to promote action in the counties 
in making the rabbit clearance cam- 
paign fully effective. They will have 
to watch particularly that the new 
humane traps do the job expected of 
them, and I hope they will be impar- 
tial in assessing the part which myxo- 
matosis still plays in killing rabbits. 
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By Appointment to 
H.M. The Queen 
Silversmiths 


CARRINGTON & Co. L1Tp. 
130, REGENT ST. LONDON, W.1. 


Future of the N.A.A.S. 


ARMERS alone in the business 

community have an advisory ser- 
vice provided for them at the tax- 
payers’ cost. I always think people do 
not appreciate fully something they 
do not pay for themselves. This may 
be the reason why some farmers who 
need technical advice to step up 
productivity and earn a better liveli- 
hood make so little use of the National 
Agricultural Advisory Service. Would 
it not be better to encourage farmers 
in Britain to run their own technical 
service for everyday advice, as the 
farmers in Denmark and some other 
countries manage to do? A group of 
farmers could employ a_ general 
practitioner to help sort out their day- 
to-day problems. 

The Government could properly 
be expected to give a grant-in-aid 
without meeting the whole cost of the 
service. In the higher technical 
realms of agricultural science the 
advisory service should continue to be 
organised and financed by the Govern- 
ment.) f seé that Sit) Frederick 
Brundrett, Chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Central Co-Operative Associa- 
tion, has suggested that the farmers’ 
co-operatives might organise the 
advisory service. His view is that the 
N.A.A.S. is not used to the full because 
most farmers do not like civil servants, 
and he believes that the business of 
giving advice to farmers could be more 
efficiently done by co-operatives than 
by the Government. He may be right. 


REGENT 3727 
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Two Calves to a Cow 
i be some pastures nurse cows can be 
seen happily taking care of two 
calves. They are mostly black calves 
or white-faced calves with Hereford 
blood in them that will make good 
beef beasts. A beef calf gets the best 
start in life by running with a cow 
through the summer. This is not as 
economical as it might be if there is 
only one calf to the cow. Many 
farmers now keep on a few elderly 
cows that have passed their prime for 
regular milking, breed them to a beef 
bull and, when they calve, introduce 
a second beef calf straight away. At 
close quarters in a loose box the cow 
will, after two or three days, take 
readily to the newcomer as well as her 
own offspring. Then she can go out 
to grass with both of them until 
weaning time in the autumn. When 
there are half a dozen or more cows 
like this in a field one or two calves 
may attach themselves to several 
foster-mothers, but that does no harm 
if all are content and thriving. 


Virus Pneumonia in Pigs 
"5 ete half the pigs in the country 


are affected more or less seriously 
with virus pneumonia; in bad cases 
all the pigs in a fattening house will 
set up a chorus of dry coughing when 
they are disturbed. Those who have 
studied the problem closely now say 
that where virus pneumonia is pre- 
valent, a pig reaching 200 Ib. live 
weight for bacon consumes as much 
as half a hundredweight of meal more 
than it should. How can we clear 
our herds of virus pneumonia? Sows 
will usually cease to be carriers of the 
disease when they get older and will 
give virus-free litters. If their young 
pigs are kept apart from others they 
should not catch the infection. The 
infection is carried from one pig to 
another by droplets in their breath 
and when they cough. The most 
direct way of establishing a virus-free 
herd is to clear out all the pigs on the 
farm, keep the place clear of pigs fora 
month and then buy foundation 
breeding stock from a virus-free herd. 
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A Bathroom 
by FE 
BOLDING 


Illustrated is a suggested treatment 
=< for a bathroom, with 
marbled walls, white fittings, 


and many interesting features. 


You are invited to visit 
our Mayfair Showrooms 
at 58, Davies Street, London, W.1, 


where you will be able to see 


eit 


many delightful bathrooms 


of excellent design, quality 


of materials and workmanship. JOHN BOLDING & SONS LIMITED Founded in 1822. 
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olours that have been so publicised and are so 
opular this summer. For Ascot or formal func- 
ions it can be worn with a large flowered si 
at turned back in front and pale suéde acces- 
ries. For resorts it is equally smart with 
lainer hat, white piqué or straw, cotton gloves 
nd light straw court shoes. 

The ever-useful shirtwaist frock acquires a 
ew look by adopting a higher waistline in front 
nd a wider opening at the neck framed by soft 
yidish collar and revers. The smartest dress in 
he widely varied collection of models shown by 
Noollands was in black shantung and this shape. 
or autumn numbers of dresses on this same 
heme are now in preparation, carried out in fine 
upple wools, often in a brilliant colour, and with 

large flat buttons down the front and cuffs on 
the three-quarter-length sleeves. This is an easy 
line and sure to be popular. The loose-backed 
dress is flattering too, and belts are provided so 
that it can be worn two ways. Marcus make it in 
silver lamé for cocktails, Rembrandt in supple 
gay wools and Frederick Starke in mohair bouclé 
in geranium pink, mauve, dove greys and sparrow 
browns. 

It is the skirts that have revolutionised 

evening styles, as the brief strapless bodices, 


White"taffeta, flowered : Sa 
short skirt, doubly puffed, anu ma held by 
green satin ribbons that form snoutuct=stuaps (bellville) 


TYLE has become stabilised and favourite items from the last 
summer collections are continuing in the first of the autumn.shows 
now being held in London, so that a picture can be formed of trends 

that endure. There are many short evening dresses; only a few long 
ones. The puffball and melon-shaped skirts are popular now and will 
be again during the autumn, and so are the short narrow dresses folded 
under the bust and usually in black, either a dull-surfaced fabric or a 
polished satin. Short dresses with a loose full back and gently fitted 
front appear again and again for both day andevening. To besuccessful 
these really require to be made in a supple light fabric with the back 
cut on the cross and to be made from yards and yards of material. 
Filmy fabrics fold in front without any appreciable bulk and define 
the figure, and then the effect is lovely. When it is carried out in a 
stiffer fabric the whole essence of the dress is lost. For autumn a less 
voluminous style in mohair bouclé is belted and looks effective on a 
small person. Again it is the soft fluffiness of the fabric that is nght. 
The straight shifts of dresses look very smart in summer fabrics, 
either a wild silk or a slub weave in linen or rayon. These have oval or 
square necklines and the tie under the bust is their only decoration. 
Frequently they are given useful semi-fitted jackets or boleros to match 
—jackets or boleros that have bracelet-length sleeves, as the dresses on 4. ; 
have none. A wild silk two-piece at Fortnum and Mason’s is elegant A wild silk outis in vivid azalea pink comprises a sheath dress and easy- 
with both dress and jacket lined with light silk and made in the fitting matching jacket. Both are lined. The big hat of white silk, flowered 
brilliant azalea pink that is the new shade, as well as the natural in the same pink, is lined with pink (Fortnum and Mason) 
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There is no doubt about it, Flexello Castors are being used wher- 
ever easy mobility is-desired. And that goes for easier run homes 
too. A new soft white rubber tyre is Flexello’s latest development 
for fitting to furniture. Mechanically perfect, these durable Flexello 

castors will give years of dependable service. AT ae Sa nG 
Specially designed to protect carpets they | FSP-33 

are non-marking on parquet, rubber and | absorbing 
other delicate floors. ESEMERAY 


These are but two examples from Flexello’s enormous including 
range, which covers every conceivable need in industry sockets. 
and the home. 
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RE-STYLING : HAIR COy 


Maison. Geo 


40, BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD. LONDC 
ONLY ADDRESS 


(MAISON FRANCAIS 
Tel. VIC. 5943-4” 
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 S“HAMPAGNE 


At ont spare the Castors 


a att d 


led for E At 


1952 Vintage 


and Non-V intage 


Shock- 


! : spring castors 
A new conversion reamer and easy fitting from I7/=a 


instructions for the handyman with every set. setoh4 


CHAMPAGNE ; 
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Ball-bearing a 
exe socket furniture 
castors with 


: ‘ Vy i Be he TWISS & BROWNINGS & HALLOWES LTD 
soft white p . Off Literk te “ Fy 
CONSTANT QUALITY CASTORS — | sevice oe Me curmsic nous 
At all good Ironmongers and stores WoRtreke : Mt hed» 5 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL 


or apply for illustrated leaflet and “ablishad 1789 


plastic wheels; 


name of nearest stockist to 8/4 set of 4 = hres shies Sa a 
FLEXELLO CASTORS & WHEELS LTD | including = 
SLOUGH - BUCKS SSO = 
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either fitted or swathed, do not differ radically from those of last 
season except that they are briefer on some where the waist is raised. 
The dress cut in widening gores from the shoulders like a Victorian 
child’s pinafore and then bursting into a double flounce at the hem 
comes from Balenciaga. It is shown in flowered taffeta as well as 

| heavy rayon lace, but has created little enthusiasm. The puffball 
| skirts on the other hand can look very pretty and are tending to 
_ dominate cocktail and evening styles. They are decidedly short, 
' covering the knees but never reaching to mid-calf, for then they 
_ would look dowdy. 


ate 


| KIRTS are draped and puffed into extravagant balloon shapes ; 
| some are gathered into a narrow band at the hem, so that they 
_ are melon-shaped, and others are formed into double puffs. Materials 
) are light and gay—taffeta with the texture of tissue paper, nylon 
| organza which is crisp and keeps its freshness and point d’esprit, as 
) well as many spot and flowered organzas. There are some charming 
, embroidered organzas with a border on which flowers grow up from 
| the hem of the balloon skirts that are made on hoops, mounted, of 
_ course, on taffeta. The draped skirts are in flimsy fabrics that look 
| pretty when there is a spiral movement round the skirt over the 
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A hat made entirely of fluttery black silk petals with a satin bow in 
front (Jenny Fischer) 
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this collar spring unpressed pleats that expand below 
the shoulders, are blown out over the natural waistline and 
contract again to the hem. Collarless coats with square 
shallow yokes take gathers in the backs, and they also 
frequently contract to the hem, the narrow sleeves being cut 
in one with the yokes. In one of the featherlight mohair and 
nylon blends with an uneven bouclé surface, these coats are 
delightful to wear and wonderful on a chilly day. They have 
a casual look that requires impeccable hairdressing and 
accessories to look chic, and as they are usually fluffy-looking, 
hair and accessories should be sleek. 

Madame Vernier makes cocktail hats of small coronets of 
crimson or pale pink roses to cover the hairline in front with 
their irregular outline. Feathered toques curve over the fore- 
head and down on to one ear, each feathered piece being 
shaped into a question mark. White, all the rose pinks and 
black are starred in this collection, where all the lines are 
gentle and from which sharp angles are excluded. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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taffeta foundation. Belinda Bellville makes a A suit in heavy slubbed silk, 
dress of white dotted point d’esprit that is ruched biscuit-coloured. The jacket 
all over, and over it goes a folded circular skirt of is easy fitting and has a tie of 
stiff bright satin opening in front. Short satin watered silk of the same 


dresses in vivid shades are drawn in at the hem- shade (Worth) 


line at either side with a bow on the hem and the 
back billowing out. This backward movement is 


one of the leading motifs of this summer, as it Photographs by 
appears again on innumerable short evening CounTRY LIFE 
dresses in filmy fabrics, such as chiffon or lamé, Studio 


when the folds stream down the back from the top 
of the décolletage to the hem and the front is 
fitted to the figure. In stiffer fabrics the backs 
balloon out again from the top of the décolletage 
but are cur ved into the hem, creating a completely i 
different line. Bows tie in front of the tha cnmapnet ase a ate 
hemlines of these dresses, or at’ both sides. re ee _ ae ie 
A balloon effect appears again among the are. beth, pe er 
coats; it is often called ‘‘cocoon.’’ A collar stands 
away from the throat and rings it. From under 


(Right) A tan handbag of 
supple calf is small and 


Jones) 
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yc RE hairdressing 


out of this world 


Antique and Reproduction Silver 


Antique silver services are necessarily scarce. We illustrate 
one here, with a less costly alternative in a fine reproduction of a 
Georgian service. Many other fine reproductions in stock. 


George IV four-piece antique silver tea and coffee service, 1821-1822, 
by J. Cradock and Wm. Reid, £265. 


Reproduction Georgian silver tea and coffee service, five pieces £175. 
Supplied separately, 3-piece teaset £92, hot water jug £41, coffee pot £45. 


Wilson y Gill 


SILVERSMITHS JEWELLERS WATCHMAKERS 


139-141 REGENT STREET, LONDON, wW.1 


TWENTIETH CENTURY FUR HIRERS Ltd. 


HIRE 


one of our elegant 
furs for that 


important occasion. 


We haye a wonderful 
selection—particularly 
of mink in a great variety 


of shapes and colours. 


All our furs are scientifically 
cleaned and are 
coyered by insurance. 


BROCHURE SENT 
ON REQUEST 


10, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
MAY. 2711 (3 lines) 


